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By  SARAH  HONIG 
Post  Political  Correspondent 
•  The  national  unity  government, 
'just  three  months  from  rotation,  is 
,  suddenly  on  the  brink  of  collapse. 
The  cause:  a  flurry  of  insults  from 
volatile  Justice  Minister  Yitzhak 
Moda'i  (Likud- Libera  Is)  which  were 
followed  yesterday  by  half-hearted 
apologies  seen  in  Labour  as  “adding 
.  insult  to  injury." 

«.  Peres  is  to  decide  by  this 


morning  whether  to  fire  Moda*i. 
If  he  does  dismiss  Moda'i  from 
.the  cabinet,  it  will  be  np  to  the  Likud 
to  decide  whether  to  swallow  this 
blow  -  at  least  for  the  three  months 
until  the  rotation- or  to  bring  down 
the  unity  government . 

Moda'i  told  an  Israel  TV  inter¬ 
viewer  that  he  bad  merely  articu¬ 
lated  “the  facts,"  and  that  if  the 
premier  had  been  offended  he  was 
“sorry  for  that.'*  * 


Moda'i  had  said  that  Peres 
“knows  as  mud)  about  law  as  he 
knows  about  economics,"  meaning, 
he  meant  little. 

He  also  said  that  he  had  “a  score 
to  settle  with  the  prime  minister  -  a 
reference  to  bis  ouster  from  the 
Finance  Minister  earlier  this  year  - 
and  that  there  was  “no  love  lost” 
between  him  and  Peres. 

Moda’i  made  his  criticism  of  Peres 
last  Saturday  at  a  public  interview 


programme  in  Herzliya,  when  he 
accused  the  premier  of  mishandling 
the  General  Security  Service  affair. 
Moda'i’s  criticism  of  Peres  on  econo¬ 
mic  matters  last  spring  almost  wreck¬ 
ed  the  national  unity  government 
and  led  to  Moda’i  being  transferred 
from  the  Finance  ro  the  Justice 
Ministry. 

If  Peres  does  dismiss  Moda'i.  as  he 
is  being  energetically  exhorted  to  do 
(Coodnoed  on  Page  2,  CaL  6) 


No  role  for  the  PLO  in 
new  Jordanian  plan 


By  JOEL  GREENBERG 
and  YEHUDA  UTAN1 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 

Jordan's  new  five-year  de¬ 
velopment  plan  for  the  territor¬ 
ies  is  aimed  at  bypassing  the  PLO 
by  promoting  rural  and  private 
sectors,  according  to  a  draft  of 
the  plan  made  available  yester¬ 
day  to  The  Jerusalem  Post. 

The  16-page  document,  which 
assumes  continued  Israeli  rule  in 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip, 
was  obtained  by  Meron  Benve- 
nisti’s  West  Bank  Data  Base  Pro¬ 
ject.  The  plan,  unveiled  last 
month  by  Prime  Minister  Zaid 
Rifa’i,  is  being  formulated  by 
Jordanian  government  officials, 
and  is  expected  to  be  presented 
at  an  international  conference  in 
Amman  in  November,  before 
participants  from  the  U.S.,  the 
European  Community,  Japan 
and  other  countries. 

The  plan's  overall  aim,  to  promote 
the  rural,  apolitical  business  sector, 
is  compatible  with  Jordanian  and 


Israeli  strategies  of  bypassing  the 
bases  of  PLO  support  in  the  cities 
and  in  public  institutions  in  the  terri¬ 
tories.  Benvenisti  said. 

He  said  the  plan  reflects  a  Jorda¬ 
nian  derision  to  take  on  the  econo¬ 
mic  burden  of  Israel’s  occupation, 
while  leaving  to  Israel  the  task  of 
damping  down  pro-PLO  tendencies 
in  the  territories. 

Jordan  believes  that  chances  for  a 
political  solution  are  dim.  and  is 
therefore  prepared  to  establish  its 
involvement  on  a  quasi-permanent 
basis  in  the  territories,  including  the 
Gaza  Strip,  through  a  “division  of 
labour"  with  Israel,  according  to 
Benvenisti. 

The  Jordanian  plan  is  unlikely  to 
be  implemented  because  of  lack  of 
funds  in  the  Persian  Gulf  states  and 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  approve  the  necessary 
expenditures,  be  added.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  said,  the  scheme  does  indi¬ 
cate  a  new  Jordanian  approach,  and 
is  a  significant  indicator  of  its  politic¬ 
al  intentions  in  the  area. 

The  blueprint,  entitled  ‘The  Eco¬ 
nomic  -and  Social  Development  of 
the  Occupied  Territories  -  A  Five 


Year  Programme  (1986-1990),  en¬ 
visages  a  budge!  of  461  million 
Jordanian  dinars,  or  SI  .27  billion. 

Its  staled  primary  aim  is  "limiting 
the  emigration  of  the  population, 
especially  permanent  emigration, 
while  also  minimizing  the  temporary 
emigration  motivated  bv  work  or 
study  needs."  King  Hussein  said  last 
week  ihai  mass  emigration  of 
Palestinians  to  Jordan  could  pose  a 
security  problem  to  his  kingdom. 

Secondary  aims  are  "blunting  the 
pressures  and  incentives  that  prompt 
Arab  labour  to  seek  employment  in 
Israeli  activities."  and  improving  the 
quality  and  skills  of  the  Arab  work¬ 
force. 

Investment,  under  the  plan,  is 
intended  to  promote  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  permanent  employment, 
and  to  boost  the  attractiveness  of  the 
village  -  rather  than  the  cities  -  as  a 
place  of  work. 

According  to  the  blueprint,  some 
$254  million  will  be  needed  annually 
to  offset  both  the  cutting  off  of  the 
$40m.  previously  channelled  annual¬ 
ly  from  the  gulf  states  through  the 
now  defunct  Jordan-PLO  committee 
(Continued  on  back  page) 


Jurists  assail  Harish  for  not  suspending  foursome 


GSS  probe  to  cover ‘political  echelon’ 


Final  touches  are  given  to  the  Lav!  fighter  aircraft,  before  its  pnbBcrtdkmt  tonight. 

Brass  band,  doubts  as  Lavi  rolls  out  today 


(Micha  Bar- Am) 


By  HIRSH  GOODMAN 
Post  Defence  Reporter 
The  Lavi  fighter  is  to  be  unveiled 
before  the  public  for  the  first  time 
tonight,  six-and-a-half  years  after  its 
inception,  and  with  $1 .2  billion  hav¬ 
ing  been  Invested  in  its  develop¬ 
ment. 

To  music  from  the  Israel  Air  Force 
Band.  Prototype  (#  L  being 
prepared  for  its  .first  flight  in  late 
September)  wt)l  be  rphed  oot  of  its. 
hangar  at  the  fcraef  Aircraft  Indus- ! 

A  key  U.S. 
backer  for 
the  Lavi 

By  HIRSH  GOODMAN 
:  '  Post  Defence  Correspondent  . 

Mel  Levine  (Dem.  California), 
43*  was  a  freshman  congressman 
fa  1983  when  he  introduced  the 
Levine  Amendment  to  the  Fore¬ 
ign  Aid  Act  that  allowed  Israel  to 
use  $406  million  per  year  of  - 
American  funds  for  the  develop* ■' 
meat  of  the  tavi-fighter  plane 
including  $250m.  in  Israel. 
Levine’s  amendment,  'vafid' for 
two  years,  passed  by  a  majority  of  -  - 
379:40,  and  was  a  crucial  factor  . 
behind  the  Lavi’s  pubhc  debdt : 
tonight. 

In  1985  Levine,  with  Congress:  J 
men  Larry  Smith  {Dera.  Florida)  •• 
and  RobertTorriafi  (Dem-  New; 
Jersey)  reintroduced  tile  amend* 

-  inert  into  the  Europe  and  Middle 
East  Subcommittee  of  the  House , 
Foreign.  Affairs  Committee,  ' 
securing  an  annual  appropriation - 
of  $300m.  for  the  Lari  program¬ 
me  in  Israel  for  fiscal  1986  and 
1987.  Levine,  in  Israel  with 
Smith,  Torricelli,  Charles  Wilson 
(Dem.  Texas)  and  Garry  Acker¬ 
man  (Dem.  New  York)  for  the 
Lari  debut,  last  night  made  the 
following  points  in  an  interview 
with  The  Jerusalem  Post:  •  “A 
major  battle  over  ftmdfaig  for  the 
Lari  can  be  expected  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  the  administration  may 
try  to  block  the  $3G0m.  autho¬ 
rized  by  congress  for  fiscal  1987  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

•  “How  Congress  wffl  react  is 
very  dependent  on  the  findings  of 
a  Third  Party  cost  analysis  of  the 
Lari  currently  being  undertaken  - 
by  the  Government  Accounting 
Office  (GAO),  representatives  of 
which  have  been  in  Israel  for  two 
(Continued  on  back  page) 


tries  at  precisely  &30  p.m,  freshly 
painted  white  and  with  a  blue  Star  of 
David. 

At  the  ceremony  will  be  2,000 
.  invited  guests,  including  the  political 
and  military  leadership  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  Minister  without  Portfolio 
Ezer  Weizman,  the  defence  minister 
who  gave  birth  to  the  Lavi.  has 
stated  that  he  will  not  pome.  . 

.  Also  present  wfl(  be  five  members 
•  dr  the  American.  Congress,-  all  of  • 
whom  have  been  influential  in  secur¬ 


ing  funding  for  the  Lavi,  and  a  U.S. 
Air  Force  delegation.  No  official 
representative  of  the  Reagan  Admi¬ 
nistration,  however,  was  authorized 
to  attend  the  ceremony,  indicating 
that  the  Pentagon,  the  Lari’s  main 
critic,  is  beginning  to  rally  other 
branches  of  the  administration  be¬ 
hind  its  arguments.  ' 

Last  Friday  Doy  Zakhaim,  the 
Pentagon  official  charged  with  cost¬ 
ing  the  Lavi  project,  appeared  be- 
fore  the  members  ofCongress  due  to 


travel  to  Israel  for  the  rollout  cere¬ 
mony.  Over  a  dozen  officials  from 
the  White  House,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  National  Security 
Council,  until  now  all  sympathetic  to 
the  Lavi  project,  were  also  present, 
but  Zakheim  was  the  only  adminis¬ 
tration  official  to  address  the  con¬ 
gressmen.  The  others  limited  their 
participation  to  answering  requests 
for  specific  data,  giving' the  distinct 
impression  lhat.whal  Zakheim  was 
(Couthmed  on  Page  2,  Cot  4) 


By  BENNY  MORRIS 
and  BARBARA  AMOUYAL 

Prominent  jurists  yesterday  sev¬ 
erely  criticized  Attorney-General 
Yosef  Harish  for  not  demanding  the 
suspension  of  the  four  pardoned 
senior  General  Security  Services 
officers  who  are  about  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned  by  the  police  over  the  GSS 
affair, 

Harish  yesterday  informed  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  which  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  legality  of  the  presiden¬ 
tial  pardons  awarded  to  the  four 
officers  three  weeks  ago,  that  the 
police  have  begun  their  probe  and 
that  it  will  also  cover  the  possible 
involvement  in  the  affair  of  “the 
political  echelon."  The  court  is  to 


publish  its  ruling  within  a  few  days. 

The  jurists  said  yesterday  that  it  is 
customary,  in  police  investigations 
of  senior  government  officials  sus¬ 
pected  of  involvement  in  “serious 
crimes.”  for  the  officials  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  from  duty  for  the  duration.. 
The  jurists  added  that  this  is  espe¬ 
cially  urgent  in  the  present  case,  in 
which  the  officers  are  suspected  of 
having  systematically  lied  and  sub¬ 
orned  witnesses  in  two  previous  in¬ 
vestigations. 

Harish  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
yesterday  that,  “I  have  not  deman¬ 
ded  their  suspension,  nor  do  1  intend 
to  ask  for  their  suspension  for  the 
time  being."  It  is  understood  that 
Harish  will  review  the  situation  in  a 


gave  out  secret  data 


By  BARBARA  AMOUYAL 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Two  senior  aides  to  Prisons  Ser¬ 
vice  Commissioner  Rafi  Suissa  who 
were  recently  demoted  by  Suissa  for 
.“disloyalty  and  unbecoming  con¬ 
duct,1’  supplied  former  Prisons  Ser¬ 
vice  commissioner  Moidechai 
Wertheimer  wiffi  classified  informa¬ 
tion  after  he  left  office,  sources  dose 
to  Suissa  said  yesterday. 

The  Jerusalem  Post  was  told  that 
former  .  Prisons  Service  spokesman 
Shimon  Malka,  and  Haim  Glide, 
Suissa’s  former,  personal  assistant, 
allegedly  gave  a  Prisons  Service  file 
to  Wertheimer.  Wertheimer  is  said 
,  to  have  been  hired  by  an  indepen¬ 
dent  American  company  to  do  a 
research  project  for  which  he  needed 
Che  documents. 

The  person  who  allegedly  passed 
'  on  the  documents  was  Mod  Hanuni, 
Wertheimer’s  former  driver,  who 
still  works  for  the  Prisons  Service  in 
Jerusalem.  Sources  dose  to  Suissa 
insist  the  documents  contained  clas¬ 


sified  information.  The  sources 
allege  that  Hanuni  had  regularly  left 
press  dippings,  office  memos  and 
“unauthorized  documents”  at 
Wertheimer's  Jerusalem  home  for 
thepast  10  months. 

Wertheimer  told  The  Post  last 
night  that  be  indeed  had  been  receiv¬ 
ing  press  dippings  for  the  past  sever¬ 
al  months.  However,  this  was  with 
Suissa’s  “apparent  consent." 
According  to  Wertheimer,  all-  in¬ 
formation  passed  to  him  was  in  the 
public  domain  and  “by  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  can -it  be  considered 
classified.” 

Wertheimer,  who  served  for  four 
years  as  commissioner  atad  estab¬ 
lished  the  libera]  policy  anoe  prom¬ 
oted  by  Suissa,  said  he  asked  Suissa 
shortly  after  leaving  office  for  a  copy 
of  the  file. 

“I  needed  it  for  my  research,  and 
Suissa  readily  agreed  to  hand  it 
over,”  said  ’Wertheimer.  Some  three 
months  later,  Wertbehner  returned 
(Carthmed  on  Pagt  2,  CoL  4) 
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few  weeks.  If  the  officers  are  sus¬ 
pected  of  trying  to  mislead  the  police 
during  the  current  investigation  as 
well,  then  Harish  will  reconsider  the 
matter. 

Israel  Radio  yesterday  reported 
that  Reuven  Hazak.  the  deputy  head 
of  the  GSS  who  set  off  the  affair  last 
October,  met  Peres  last  week  and 
tendered  his  resignation.  The  radio 
also  reported  that  Hazak  denied 
allegations  that  he  had  acted  out  of 
an  intention  to  supplant  his  chief  at 
the  time,  Avraham  Shalom. 

Hazak  last  October  alleged  to 
Peres  that  Shalom  ordered  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  two  captured  Arab  terrorists 
in  April  1984.  and  subsequently 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  2l 
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PLO  boat  netted  by  the  navy 


Post  Defence  Reporter 

A  Cypriot  ship  carrying  Fatah  ter¬ 
rorists  was  intercepted  by  the  Israel 
Navy  off  the  coast  of  Lebanon  last 
week.  The  terrorists  and  the  crew  of 
the  ship,  the  Anton,  were  brought  to 
Israel  for  interrogation.  The  terror¬ 
ists  belong  to  Yasser  Arafat’s  wing  of 
the  Fatah  movement.  The  five  crew¬ 
men  comprising  three  Indians,  one 
Sudanese  and  one  Greek,  were  later 
released.  The  ship  is  still  being  held. 

The  interception  was  a  continua¬ 
tion.  of  the  navy’s  preventive  mea¬ 
sures  against  terrorists,  and  con¬ 
forms  with  international  maritime 
law, -a  senior  IDF  source  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  lastnight- 
.  The  Fatah  men  apparently  in¬ 


tended  to  organize  an  attack  against 
Israel,  either  via  the  sea  or  overland. 
The  terrorist  organization  had  found 
that  their  way  to  Israel  overland  was 
blocked  by  the  IDF  and  the  South 
Lebanese  Army  in  the  security  zone, 
and  apparently  believed  that  attacks 
by  sea  were  more  likely  to  succeed. 
This  is  despite  the  fact  that  .all  sea¬ 
borne  terrorist  attempts  is  recent 
years  have  been  stopped  by  the 
Israel  Navy. 

The  last  attempt  occurred  last 
Thursday  when  a  rubber  dinghy  was 
intercepted  by  a  navy  patrol  boat 
and  driven  to  shore  north  of  the 
border.  All  four  terrorists  on  board 
were  killed,  and  two  Israeli  soldiers 
died  in  the  dash. 
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Burg:  Not  changing  party  basis 
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THE  WEATHER 


By  ARYEH  RUBINSTEIN 
Qose  to  1 .000  delegates  and  twice 
as  many  invited  guests  filled 
Binyenei  Ha’uma  yesterday  evening 
for  the  festive  opening  session  of  the 
National  Religious  Party’s  first  con¬ 
vention  since  1973.  ^ 

President  Herzog's  words  of 
‘greeting  were  so  warm  that  one 
wonders  whether  he  himself  will 
vote  NRP  in  the  next  elections. 

“I  pray  that  from  this  convention 
there  will  emerge  a  united  Religious 
Zionist  movement,  that  you  will 
once  again  serve  as  a  bridge  between 
the  camps  on  either  side.  You  have  a  ' 
vital  mission  to  MU,”  Herzog  sakL 
The  accent  was  on  entertainment 
(much  of  it  with  a  Teligious  Zionist 
message)  and  the  two  main  speakers 
-  Yitzhak  Yaeger,  who  headed  the 
NRP  rehabilitation  committee  that 
bears  his  name,  and  Religious 
Affairs  Minister  Yosef  Burg  - 
seemed  to  be  taking  pains  not  to  say 
anything  controversial. 

The  closest  Burg  came  to  touching 
on  intra-party  differences  was  his 
statement  that  “we're  not  to  change 
our  [party's]  foundations:  we're 
going  to  strengthen  them.” 

Burg  said  that  the  people  want  the 
unity  government  to  continue,  but 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  poli¬ 
tical  realities  will  make  this  possible. 
The  real  problem  today  is  not  the 
unity  of  the  land,  he  said,  but  the 
unity  of  the  people.  “Only  co¬ 
existence  [between  religious  and 
non-religious  Jews]  can  ensure  our 
existence,**  he  said. 

The  NRP  as  a  political  party  has 
weakened,  but  the  religious  Zionist 
movement  has  not,  Burg  said.  There 


is  a  broad  public  for  whom  military 
service  and  national  service  are  mitz- 
vot,  he  added. 

Yaeger  was  described  by  one  poli¬ 
tical  correspondent  last  Friday  as  the 
NRP’s  “new  strongman  -  the  sobri¬ 
quet  almost  always  appended  in  the 
last  two  decades  to  Raphael  Ben- 
Natan.  But  his  strength  certainly 
does  not  lie  in  his  oratory. 

Yaeger's  main  point  was  that  reli¬ 
gious  Zionism  is  pluralistic.  But  if 
the  audience’s  attentiveness  is  any 
yardstick,  Ben-Natan  is  still  very 
muchaUve. 

An  unscheduled  speaker  was 
Prof.  Mosbe  Bax- Asher,  chairman 
of  the  Hebrew  University's  Jewish 
Studies  department  and  a  member  of 
the  Yaeger  Committee. 

Bar- Asher  stressed  that  he  is  not  a 
politician  and  has  no  political  ambi¬ 
tions.  This  he  had  said  before,  after 
Matzad  (Minister-without-Portfolio 
Yosef  Shapira  and  MK  Haim  D  ruck- 
man)  suggested  that  Burg’s  succes¬ 
sor  be  chosen  from  the  Oriental 
communities.  (He  is  of  Moroccan 
origin).  But  no  one  explained  why 
only  he  of  all  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers  was  asked  to  speak. 

Officer  appeals 

Rav-Seren  Aharon  Gila,  con¬ 
victed  last  month  in  the  Jerusalem 
District  Court  of  foiling  to  wam  a 
Border  Police  sapper  about  an  ex¬ 
plosive  derice  set  by  the  Jewish 
terror  underground,  yesterday 
appealed  his  15-month  prison  sent¬ 
ence.  In  his  petition.  Gila  claimed 
that  he  was  unaware  of  the  precise 
location  of  the  charge  that  blinded 
sapper  Suliman  Hirbawi. 


By  WOLF  BUTZER 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
WASHINGTON.  -  The  battle  here 
over  the  future  of  Israel’s  Lavi  jet 
fighter  intensified  yesterday  as  eight 
congressmen  urged  the  Reagan 
administration  to  release  $69  million 
in  frozen  funds  for  the  project. 

Hie  Pentagon  has  withheld  the 
money,  already  appropriated  by 
Congress,  because  of  its  continued 
reservations  over  the  financial 
viability  of  the  Lavi.  The  administra¬ 
tion  has  informed  Israel  that  it  will 
offer  some  formal  alternatives  to  the 
Lavi  by  September. 


LAVI  ROLL  OUT 


SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


Louis  Rapoport  of  The  Jerusalem 
Posi  is  to  speak  about  his  recent  visit 
to  refuseniks  in  the  USSR  tonight  at 
8  at  the  Van  Leer  Jerusalem  Insti¬ 
tute. 


SHIN  BET  PROBE 


DEPARTURES 


Rev.  Jumcs  MeWhirtcr  for  the  UK  to  prom¬ 
ote  tourism  for  the  Interna tionjl  Christian 
Embassy.  Jerusalem. 


French  envoy  replaced 

BEN-GURION  AIRPORT.  - 
French  Ambassador  Jacques 
Dupont  yesterday  ended  his  four- 
year  stay  in  Israel.  Foreign  Ministry 
'  officials  participated  in  the  formal 
departure  ceremonies  at  the  aiiport. 

His  replacement  Alain  Pierre,  ar¬ 
rived  in, Hpjfa  early  .yesterday  morn- 
ntf.  By  .'iMV*.-  »e-  -hii 

:  credentials  to  President  Herzog  to¬ 
day.  . 


U.S.  jazz  star 
Wayne  Shorter 
in  two  concerts 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Following  successful  engagements 
earlier  this  summer  by  Chick  Corea, 
Larry  Coryell  and  A1  Di  Miola,  the 
last  American  jazz  star  slated  to 
perform  in  Israel  this  season  is  mas¬ 
ter  saxophonist  Wayne  Shorter  and 
his  trio. 

Shorter,  co-founder  with  Joe 
Zawinui  of  the  highly  popular 
Weather  Report  ensemble,  is  to 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
organized  a  systematic  cover-up.  Af¬ 
ter  Peres  advised  Hazak  to  take 
“study  leave.”  Hazak  took  the  case, 
in  February,  to  then  attorney1 
general  Yitzhak  Zamir. 

Zamir  demanded  a  police  inquiry 
and  the  suspension  or  Shalom  and 
his  three  aides,  who  include  the  two 
GSS  legal  advisers  and  the  GSS 
officer  who  sat  on  the  Zorea  Com¬ 
mission.  The  inner  cabinet  refused 
to  suspend  the  four. 

The  prominent  jurists  yesterday 
told  The  Post  that  all  four  of  the 
pardoned  officers,  and  not  only  Sha¬ 
lom.  who  has  already  resigned,  but  is 
still  acting  GSS  head,  should  have: 
been  dismissed  from  their  jobs.  “All 
admitted  to  committing  grave 
crimes.  It  is  unthinkable  that  they 
should  remain  at  their  posts,”  they 
said.' 

Legal  circles  yesterday  said  that 
the  police  inquiry  into  the  affair  may 
well  focus  in  large  measure  on  the 
testimony  of  the  prime  minister’s 
military  aide.  Aluf-Mishne  Azriel 
Nevob.  Nevoh,  who  also  served  as 
former  prime  minister  Shamir's 
military  aide,  is  said  to  have  sat  in 
on,  and  taken  notes,  during  succes¬ 
sive  meetings  between  the  two  prime 
ministers  and  Shalom  daring  1984- 
86.  Nevoh  could  be  the  key  to  sorting 
out  how  much  Shamir  and  Peres 
knew  about  the  killings  and  the 
cover-up  and  when,  and  whether 
they  have  been  telling  the  public  the 
truth  since  the  affair  exploded  into 
public  view  at  the  end  of  May. 

-  Harish  told  the  High  Coart  of 


appear  ai  [he  SuitaaTpoSl  in  JenT-  y^erday  ftac.  ■'The  pota 


salem  tomorrow  at  8:30  p.m.,  and  at 
the  Wohl  Amphitheatre  in  Tel  aviv’s 
Yarkon  Park  on  Wednesday.  July 
23,  at  9  p.m. 

Appearing  with  Shorter  will  be 
drummer  Tom  Brechtlein.  keyboar¬ 
dist  Mitchell  Forman  and  bassist 
Gary  Willis.  The  group  comes  to 
Israel  from  a  U.S.  tour  that  earned 
rave  reviews  in  the  general  and 
musical  press. 

U.S.  hoopsters  win 

The  U.S.  beat  the  Soviet  Union 
87-85  in  Madrid  last  night  to  take  the 
World  Basketball  Championship. 

USED  FURNITURE  and  electrical 
appliances  are  needed  by  Interns  for 
Peace,  which  the  organization  will 
pick  up.  Phone  03-657995  or  052- 
543648. 


investigation  will  be  complete,  with¬ 
out  limits,  and  will  include  all  levels  - 
from  the  executive  to  the  operation¬ 
al  level.  If  there  was  a  higher  godlike 
level,  then  that  too  would  be  in¬ 


cluded.  There  is  no  intent  to  leave 
anyone  involved  out  of  this  inves¬ 
tigation. ” 

Attorney  Micbal  Shaked,  repre¬ 
senting  12  law  professors  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  Tel  Aviv,  told  the  court 
that  if  the  pardons  were  not  cancel¬ 
led,  then  there  was  no  point  to  the 
police  investigation.  According  to 
Shaked.  a  probe  in  which  senior  GSS 
officials  were  immune  from  prosecu¬ 
tion  would  leave  vulnerable  the  low¬ 
er  ranks,  who  had  acted  only  on 
explicit  orders. 

Harish  inisted  that  the  court  hon¬ 
our  the  pardpns  so  as  not  to  deni¬ 
grate  the  presidency.  He  added  that 
the  pardons  would  help  the  police  in 
their  investigation. 

Sitting  in  a  well-attended  Jeru¬ 
salem  courtroom,  the  three  judge 
panel  -  Supreme  Court  President 
Meir  Shamgar,  Deputy  President 
Miriam  Ben-Porat  and  Aharon 
Barak  -  concluded  all  hearings  on 
the  GSS  affair.  It  is  to  publish  its 
decision  on  the  validity  of  the  pres¬ 
idential  pardons,  as  well  as  judicial 
instructions  about  the  police  probe 
into  the  affair,  in  the  next  few  davs. 

Police  Inspector-General  David 
Kraus,  who  was  present  at  the  four- 
hour  hearing,  told  The  Post  that  the 
police  investigation  would  continue 
“regardless  of  any  court  decisions  or 
any  political  maneuvering.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Kraus,  the  police  are  simply 
waiting  for  the  High  Court’s  decision 
regarding  the  pardons  before  begin¬ 
ning  the  questioning  stage  ■ 

Sarah  Honig  adds: 

No  fewer  than  six  Likud  ministers 
told  The  Post  last  night  that  they  had 
no  idea  "as  to  the  identities  of  the 
“senior  Likud  sources”  who  re¬ 
portedly  requested  that  Police 
Minister  Haim  Bar-Lev  not  oversee 
the  police  probe. 


Christians  mark  Elias  feast 


By  YA'ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  Thousands  of  Christian 
pilgrims  from  Haifa  and  Galilee 
yesterday  celebrated  the  annual 
“Mar  Elias,”  the  feast  of  the  prophet 
Elijah,  at  the  Carmelite  monastery 
on  Mount  Carmel. 

One  new  feature  was  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  tedious  procession  up  the 
steep  mountain  road  to  the  monas¬ 
tery.  The  pilgrims  preferred  to  ride 
up  on  the  recently  opened  cableway. 
Many  of  the  celebrants  spent  the 
night  camping  outside  the  monastery 


Hadassah  Salutes  Benefactors 
Caroline  and  Joseph  S.  Grass 


THE  HADASSAH-HEBREW 

UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL 

CENTRE'S  NEW 

INSTRUMENT 

FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF 

ONCOLOGICAL  DISEASES 

WILLSERVETHE 

POPULATION 
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JOSEPH  S.  AND  CAROLINE 

GRUSS’ GENEROUS 
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INSPIRED 

OTHER  BENEFACTORSTO 
PARTICIPATE  IN 
ITS  FUNDING. 
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The  Caroline  and  Joseph 
Gruss  Linear  Accelerator 
is  the  latest  and  most 
sophisticated  device, 
among  Hadassah’s 
equipment  offering  a  wide 
variety  of  treatments  to 
oncology  patients. 

Hadassah  is  deeply  grateful 
to  the  Grusses  for  their 
unfailing  devotion  to  the 
well-being  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  and  for  their 
important  contribution  to 
the  struggle  against  one  of 
mankind's  most  dreaded 
diseases. 


and/ refreshment  stalls  served  the 
crowds. 

Masses  were  celebrated  at  the 
monastery,  by  the  Latin,  Maronite 
and  Greek  Catholic  communities. 

The  small  grotto  inside  the  monas¬ 
tery.  traditionally  believed  to  have 
been  the  place  of  Elijah's  sojourn  on 
Mount  Carmel,  has  now  been  identi¬ 
fied  as  the  tomb  of  a  13th-century 
monk.  The  identification  was  marfp 
by  Brother  Elias,  a  monk  at  the 
monastery. 

Brother  Elias  holds  that  the  “Jew¬ 
ish”  Elijah’s  cave,  lower  down  the 
mountain,  originally  was  a  site  for 
pagan  rites,  possibly  dedicated  to  the 
sun  god  Helios,  who  was  popular  in 
this  area,  and  whose  name  is  not 
unlike  the  Greek  “Elias." 

Brother  Elias  also  mamtaitK  that 
the  timing  of  both  the  Christian  and 
the  Jewish  feasts  -  at  the  height  of 
summer  -  is  connected  with  the  god 
Tammuz  (the  name  of  the  current 
Hebrew  month),  signifying  nature’s 
arid  summer  cycle,  when  fields  are 
sear,  while  Elijah  “al  Hidder”  (Eli¬ 
jah  the  green  one)  holds  out  hope  for 
renewal. 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
saying  was  representative  of  admi¬ 
nistration  opinion  -  and  not  just 
Pentagon  opinion  as  has  been  the 
case  until  now. 

Zakheim's  briefing  essentially 
amounted  to  a  damning  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  project.  He  claimed  that 
Israel's  projected  annual  outlay  of 
$550  million  for  24  of  the  fighters  was 
overly  optimistic,  and  that  the  real 
cost  was  more  likely  to  be  around  SI 
billion. 

By  going  ahead  with  the  Lavi,  be 
argued,  Israel  may  find  itself  in  the 
position  of  being  unable  to  continue 
with  the  programme  while  maintain¬ 
ing  a  viable  balance  of  conventional 
forces.  This  in  turn  carried  the  risk  of 
Israel  coming  to  the  U.S.  for  more 
military  aid. 

Zakheim  and  the  Pentagon  have 
not  limited  their  offensive  against 
the  Lavi  to  words.  Some  S7Qm.  in 
five  contracts  from  American  manu¬ 
facturers  for  essential  components 
are  being  held  up  by  tbe  Pentagon. 
The  official  explanation  is  that  the 
Lavi  is  now  being  treated  as  a  “ regu¬ 
lar"  procurement  programme,  and 
not  a  “priority"  one.  A  letter  dashed 
off  Friday  by  a  group  of  influential 
members  of  Congress  may  “un¬ 
freeze”  the  contracts,  according  to 
senior  IAI  sources.  “But  this  will  not 
diminish  Pentagon  opposition,  and 
we  can  expect  many  similar  obstacles 
in  tbe  future,”  the  sources  said. 

Tbe  Lavi  is  not  without  critics  at 


SUISS  A  CRITICS 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

the  file,  but  shortly  afterwards  found 
that  he  needed  it  again.  “The  second 
time,  for  reasons  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand,  Suissa  refused  to  give  me  the 
file,”  said  Wertheimer. 

Sources  dose  to  Suissa  said  that 
the  Prisons  Service  legal  adviser  in¬ 
formed  Suissa  after  Wertheimer  had 
returned  the  file  that  such  informa¬ 
tion  should  never  leave  the  office. 

Shimon  -Malka  refused  to  com¬ 
ment  yesterday',  insisting  that  the 
matter  is  under  investigation. 
Sources  dose  to  Malka.  however. 


Shcharansky  may  join 
delegation  to  UN 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  may  be  a 
member  of  Israel’s  delegation  to  the 
forthcoming  UN  General  Assembly 
meeting  in  New  York,  which  opens 
in  September,  sources  reported 
yesterday. 

Shcharansky,  it  is  reported,  will  1 
focus  on  Soviet  and  human  rights 
affairs,  including  Soviet  Jewish  , 


denied  any  secret  documents  had 
been  given  to  Wertheimer. 

Shinui  MK  Mordechai  Virshubski 
has  told  Suissa  he  must  swear  next 
week  before  tbe  Knesset  prisons 
subcommittee.  He  will  have  to 
answer  questions  regarding  com¬ 
plaints  of  mismanagement  filed  by 
Malka,  and  two  other  aides.  Police 
Minister  Haim  Bar-Lev  said  on 
Israel  TV  last  night  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  inquiry  established  to  investi¬ 
gate  foe  complaints  againit  Suissa 
has  already  started  work.  He  added 
that  he  hopes  to  receive  a  report 
from  the  commission  shortly. 


Neighbours  beat 
suspected  chfld  abuser 

SAFAD  (Itim).  -  A  local  man,  sus¬ 
pected  of  sexually  abusing  children, 
was  beaten  senseless  by  neighbours 
and  locked  in  his  house  for  three 
days  “to  teach  trim  a  lesson.” 

The  suspect,  described  by  neigh¬ 
bours  as  “mentally  unstable.”  was 
arrested  and  released  into  tbe  cus¬ 
tody  of  a  local  resident. 


In  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing  of 

Rev.  ISIDORE  POSNER 

Brooklyn  N.Y. 

The  coffin  will  arrive  today  on  R  AJ  flight  01 6,  at  525  p.m. 

Burial  will  take  place  approximately  one  and  a  half  hours  later,  at  Har 
Hamenuhot  Cemetery,  Jerusalem. 

The  family  will  sit  Shiva  at  the  Central  Hotel,  Jerusalem.  For  further 
details,  call  08-476278. 

Mourners: 

Mrs.  Faye  Bodner,  Mrs.  Pearl  Segal  and  Mr.  Abraham 
Posner 


The  impossible  has  become  commonplace 

JOE  LOEBENSTEIN 

died  one  year  ago 

We  shall  meet  at  Ramat  Rachel  Cemetery  at  3  p.m 
on  Thursday,  July  24. 

Heather 

The  Family 

Kibbutz  Ramat  Rachel 


By  foe  death  of 


Dr.  PAUL  HURWITZ  * 

of  Chicago 

we  have  lost  a  wonderful  friend  of  four  decades. 


David  and  Malka  Tesher. 

Jerusalem 


7> 

A 


DOTH 


The  Board  of  Directors,  the  Management  and  Staff 
of  Dagon,  Batey-Mamguroth  Le-israel  Ltd.,  Haifa 

c 

deeply  mourn  the  sudden  passing  of  our  dear 

Eng.  MORDECHAI  MAY 

Chief  Engineer  and  Co-founder  of  • 
our  enterprise  and  of  Mamguroth  Ashdod 
and  express  our  deepest  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family. 


HADASSAH  WOMENS  ZIONIST 
ORGANIZATION  OF 
AMERICA 


MODAT  MAY  BE  FIRED 


Pentagon  officials  are  known  to 
want  Israel  to  purchase  more  F-lfe. 
with  some  possibly  extensive  co¬ 
production  in  Israel,  instead  of  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  production  phase  of  the 
Lavi. 

Among  those  Congressmen  call¬ 
ing  on  the  administration  to  release 
the  money  for  the  Lavi  are  Demo¬ 
crats  Les  Aspin  of  Wisconsin,  Dante 
Fascell  of  Florida,  Larry  Smith  of 
Florida  and  Mel  Levine  of  Califor¬ 
nia. 

The  New  York  Times  yesterday  pab&Sfeed 
nearly  a  foil-page  article  in  its  barfness  srettoo 
oa  tbe  La*i  evauoreny.  (See  New  York  Times 
WeeUy  Review  ta  this  issue.) 


home.  Weizman  opposes  the  Lavi’s 
transformation  in  mid-1980  from  a 
cheap,  small  fighter  with  a  G.E.  404 
engine ,  to  a  larger  plane  wi th  the  PW 
1120. 

Several  members  of  the  General 
Staff,  notably  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
AJuf  Dan  Shomron,  are  also  vocifer¬ 
ous  critics  of  the  Lavi,  feeling  that  it 
will  consume  a  disproportionate  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  military  budget,  and  will 
become  an  obsolescent  fighter  in  the 
late  1990s. 

While  having  to  answer  to  critics 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  IAI  has  had 
to  face  numerous  technical  problems 
plaguing  the  project.  In  addition  to 
Late  delivery  of  flight-control  sys¬ 
tems,  structural  components  and 
electronics  from  American  sup¬ 
pliers,  a  series  of  flight  tests  for  the 
Lavi's  engine  have  been  postponed 
for  “several  weeks.” 

The  PW-1120  engine,  developed 
from  scratch  for  the  Lavi,  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  flown  for  the  first 
time  last  week  by  a  specially  adapted 
Phantom  that  has  had  one-of  -its- 
regular  J-79  engines  removed,  bnt 
problems  with  telemetry  (tracking) 
equipment  kept  the  plane  on  the 
ground. 

IAI  officials  do  not  believe  that 
the  delay  will  significantly  affect  the 
Lavi’s  maiden  flight  scheduled  for 
late  September,  but  the  incident  has 
constituted  another  jinx  that  “has 
strengthened  the  hands  of  our  oppo¬ 
nents”  according  to  the  source. 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

by  several  Labour  ministers,  he 
would  presumably  convene  a  special 
cabinet  meeting  today,  where  he 
would  present  a  formal  letter  of 
dismissal.. 

If  he  were  to  do  so,  Peres  would  be 
in  clear  breach  of  the  coalition  agree¬ 
ment  which  bars  him  from  sacking  a 
Likud  minister  without  the  pnor 
consent  of  likud  leader  and  Vice 
Premier  Shamir.  But  Labour  sources 
insisted  that  Moda'i's  insuit  had 
been  just  as  serious  an  infringement 
of  the  coalition  agreement. 

Moda’i  told  an  Israel  Bonds  meet¬ 
ing  in  Jerusalem  last  night  that,  “In 
recent  months,  Likud  members  have 
been  afraid  even  to  breathe  for  fear 
of  giving  the  smallest  cause  for  can¬ 
cellation  of  rotation.  Whenever 
we're  questioned,  we  have  to  watch 
every  word,  in  case  we'ii  say  some¬ 
thing  that  will  cause  a  crisis. 

“I  had  a  run-in  which  brought  me 
to  the  Justice  Ministry,  but  both 
before  and  after  this  incident  I  have 
seen  no  reason  not  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  as  I  see  fit.” 

Moda’i  said  he  had  given  answers 
“because  I  was  asked.” 

Likud  leaders  compelled  Moda'i 
to  issue  an  apology  to  Peres  yester¬ 
day,  warning  Mpda'i  that  they  would 
not  back  biro  if  he  did  not  defuse 
tension  between  the  Likud  and  the 
Alignment. 

Peres,  however,  was  in  no  hurry  to 
get  Moda’i  off  foe  hook.  The  pre¬ 
mier's  associates,  noting  that  Mod¬ 
a'i's  partial  retraction  came  via  foe 
media  rather  than  directly,  told  re¬ 
porters  foal  Peres  would  respond  at 
a  time  and  in  a  manner  of  his  own 
choosing.  .  1 

Moda'i  told  Israel  Radio  that  if  he 
had  offended  Peres  in  any  way, 
which  he  had  not  intended,  he  was 
expressing  his  regrets  and  apologiz- . 
ing.  Moda'i  also  said  has  remarks  in  . 
Herzliya  contd  nof  serve  as  grounds 
for  his  removal  from  his  cabinet 
post. 

Likud  leaders,  who  told  Moda’i 
that  he  must  not  give  the  Alignment  . 
any  excuse  to  sabotage  the  rotation, 
warned  him  that  he  must  not  bank  on 
an  early  election,  and  that  they  had  ' 
bailed  him  out  once,  in  his  first  row 
with  Peres. 

Alignment  ministers,  who  confer¬ 


red  for  an  hour  yesterday  to  discuss 
Modal’s  abuse  of  Peres,  wen*  un¬ 
characteristically  tight-lipped  after¬ 
wards. 

One  Alignment  minister  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post.  “Moda’i's  conduct  is  : 
unbearable.  First  foe  Likud  insults 
(Police  Minister)  Bar-Lev.  then 
Peres.  But  Peres  is  handling  the 
problem.  All  bis  options  are  open.” 

Likud  sources  said  foal  Health 
Minister  Mordechai  Gur's  verba] 
abuse  of  Shamir  last  week  was  far 
more  vicious  than  Moda'i's  criticism 
ofPeires. 

Likud  sources  speculated  that  if . 
Moda'i’s  attack  on  Peres  was  not  thc^> 
result  of  his  well-known  volatility,  he  ’ " 
was  probably  looking  for  some  gim¬ 
mick  to  prove  he  is  still  the  senior 
Libera]  leader,  even  though  Finance 
Minister  Mosbe  Nissan  has  been 
stealing  the  limelight  after  succeed¬ 
ing  Moda'i  at  foe  Treasury. 

Moda'i  apparently  gave  in  to 
Likud  pressure  to  apologize  after 
Shamir  told  him  that  Peres  planned 
to  make  a  statement  m  the  Knesset 
this  afternoon  announcing  Moda'i's 
dismissal. 

Under  the  coalition  agreement. 
Shamir  can  refuse  to  accept  such  a 
move  on  Peres’s  part.  Likud  sources 
commented,  however,  that  once 
Peres  dismissed  a- Likud  man.  he 
would  be  giving  Shamir  carte  blanche 
to  dismiss  Alignment  ministers  when 
he  takes  over  as  prime  minister.  '4 

If  Moda’i  is  fired,  the  Likud  will 
face  a  dilemma:  either  to  stand  be¬ 
hind  the  minister  and  force  the 
break-up  of  foe.  government;  or  to 
forgo  his  presence  at  the  cabinet 
.  table  for  the  next  three  months, 
reserving  the  right  to  recall  him  once 
Shamir  takes  over  as  premier  in 
October. 

In  reaching  a  decision.  Likud 
tacticians  will  take  account  of  what 
they  see  as  a  swing  m.publicopinion 
in  their  favour  following  rhe  General 
Security  Service  affair. 

Of  late,  there  have  been  repeated 
calls  from  Likud  ranks  to  go  to  the 
country  on  this  issue. 

At  foe  same  time,  though,  a  crisis 
over  Moda’i’s  dismissal  may  well  7 
trigger  renewed  tension  at  the  top  of 
the  party,  as  the  contenders  for  Sha¬ 
mir's  leadership  mantle  reassess 
their  relative  positions. 


Brain  power  among  the  poor 

By  BERNARD  JOSEPHS  ‘ 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A  rich  new  strain  of  Israel's  most  precious  natural  resource  -  brain  power  - 
has  been  discovered  among  foe  country's  poor,  the  Education  Ministry  said 
yesterday. 

A  nation-wide  survey  ordered  last  year  by  Education  Minister  Yitzhak 
Navon  has  identified  hundreds  of  gifted  youngsters  living  in  disadvantaged 
areas.  For  the  first  time,  these  children  are  now  receiving  the  special 
schooling  they  need  to  develop  their  talents  to  the  full. 

The  survey,  carried  out  by. the  ministry’s  department Tor  the.-. spstiaty 
gifted,  identified  8,000  especially  bright  children  among  30.000  yoiingsters 
tested.  ..  .  .  J  ^ ■'  . 

“We  have  no  right  to  allow  this  situation  to  continue.  It  is  a  loss  to  society 
and  to  the  state,”  said  foe  minister. 

Despite  budget  cuts,  the  minister  said,  special  courses  for  hundreds  of 
gifted  but  economically  disadvantaged  children  have  been  opened  in  39 
development  tqwits  and  slum  areas. 

To  cany  out  the  project  foe  ministry  doubled  its  spending  on  the  gifted 
from  $250,000  to  $500,000  a  year. 


STATUE.  -  Sculptor  Ya’aoov  Again  MEXICO’S  APPLICATION  to  Gatt 
has  agreed  to  build  a  giant  wind-  was  approved  last  week,  dealing  the 
powered  statue  in  the  central  square  way  for  it  to  join  in  world  trade  talks 
of  Katzrin,  in  the  Golan  Heights.  due  to  start  this  year. 
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TECHNION 

ISRAEL  INSTTnjTE  Of  TECHNOLOGY 


The  AmericanSociety  for  Technion 
deeply  mourns  the  irreparable  loss  of 

DAVID  ROSE  >r 

a  beloved  and  esteemed  pioneering 
founder  of  ATS 

Martin  Kellner,  ATS 
National  President  ■ 

Dr.  Jack  Goldinan,Chafrman 
of  the  Board  . '  J  • 
Melvyn  H.  Bloom,  Executive 
Vice  President  . 
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TECHNION 

iSR/^LINSTOTnE.bfTECHNOlOGY 


The  Board  of  Governors  of  tfie^ Technion- —  .  ... 

.  Israel  institute  of  Technology 

'  shares  in  the  profound somw  atthe  ioss.of 

DAVID  ROSE  Vt 

Vice  President  of  the  Technion’s  International  . 

.  .  Board  of.  Governors  ■  \ 

Chairman  ofthe  Board 
Technion  -h-  israeHnsfittife 
of  Technology.  .. . 
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TECHNION 

ISRAa  INSTITUTE  OFTeCHNOLOGY 


The  Technion — Israel  Institute  of  Technology 

■  expressgneat  sorrow  bn  the  passing  of: 

DAVID  ROSE  >t 

lifelong  supporter  and  friend  of  Israel;  ;  - 
the  Jewish  People  and  the  Technion 
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Report  of  Thatcher  row  with  queen  denied 

India  becomes  24th  to  spurn  the  Games 


Mubarak  to  Arafat:  Move! 


LONDON  -  India,  a  founding: 
member  of  the  Commonwealth, 
withdrew  last  night  from  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Games  in  Edinburgh  to 
protest  Britain’s  stand  on  economic 
sanctions  against  South  Africa,  the 
United  News  of  India  (UNI)  re¬ 
ported. 

The  Foreign  Office  here  express¬ 
ed  “regret"  over  the  decision,  and  a 
spokesman  said  he  hoped  India  and 
the  25  other  countries  also  boycot- 
dng  the  games  would  “reconsider 
their  position.” 

Adherence  to  the  fast -spreading 
boycott  of  the  Commonwealth's 
most  populous  country  comes 
among  persistent  but  officially  de¬ 
nied  reports,  of  Queen.  Elizabeth's 
displeasure  with  a  number  of  her 
Prime  Ministers  policies -the  refusal 
to  consider  sanctions  against  South 
Africa  among  them. 

India  joins  23  other  nations 
boycotting  the  games  in  an  effort  to 
pressure  Britain  to  apply  sanctions. 

It  was  the  first  time  India  has 
joined  a  boycott  of  an  international 
sports  event? 

Of  the  24  countries  who  will  not  be 
attending  the  games,  all  but  Lesotho 
have  cited  as  their  reason  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher's  refus¬ 
al  to  impose  immediate  punitive  eco¬ 
nomic  sanctions  on  Pretoria’s  white- 
dominated  government. 

Lesotho  said  that,  besides  finan¬ 
cial  constraints,  it  simply  does  not 
have  athletes  of  the  calibre  required 
to  compete  in  the  games. 

Lesotho,  a  tiny  southern  African 
kingdom  encircled  by  South  African 
territory,  is  also  totally  dependent' 
economically  on  its  giant  neighbour, 
which  has  threatened  to  pass  on  the 
effects  of  any  trade  embargo  to  its 
black  neighbours  backing  calls  for  ' 
sanctions. 


.  Dominica  and  Antigua  Saturday 
night  became  the  last  two  of  10 
Caribbean  nations  to  join  the 
African-led  boycott. 

Without  further  withdrawals,  24 
of  49  Commonwealth  nations  are 
now  out  of  the  games. 

The  number  of  teams  competing 
stands  at  35,  but  that  figure  includes 
five  from  the  British  Isles-  Scotland. 
England.  Wales.  Northern  Ireland 
and  the  Isle  of  Man  -  and  two  from 
the  Channel  Islands  —  Jersey  and 
Guernsey.  Also,  such  territories  as 
the  Falkland  Islands  are  entitled  to 
enter  teams. 

Games  officials  were  said  to  be 
“frantic”  as  they  tried  to  alter 
arrangements  to  allow  for  the  abs¬ 
ence  of  large  numbers  of  entrants  in 
all  ten  games  sports.  The  list  of 
competitors  is  now  down  to  1,925 
from  an  original  record  of 2.420. 

Queen  Elizabeth  II  was  plunged 
yesterday  into  a  welter  of  claims  and 
denials  over  reports  that  she  was  at 
odds  with  Prime  Minister  Thatcher 
over  her  South  Africa  policy,  econo¬ 
mic  strategies  and  role  in  the  U.S. 
bombing  raid  on  Libya. 

Reports  of  royal  displeasure  with 
Thatcher  bad  be^en  filtering  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  as  press  speculation, 
but  the  Sunday  Times  was  the  first  to 
report  outright,  with  attribution, 
that  the  60-year-old  monarch  “is 
dismayed  by  many  of  Mrs.  Thatch¬ 
er’s  policies.” 

-  Buckingham  Palace  issued  a 
strong  denial,  a  member  of  Thatch¬ 
er's  Conservative  Party  accused  un¬ 
identified  palace  officials  of 
“mischief-making,”  and  the  Sunday 
Telegraph,  Britain's  leading  con¬ 
servative  weekly,  claimed  Common¬ 
wealth  leaders  were  trying  to  drag 
the  queen  into  their  campaign  for 


Genscher  in  Kremlin  talks 

MOSCOW  (AP).  -  West  German  Foreign  .Minister  Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher  arrived  here  yesterday  for  a  three-day  visit  during  which  he  wfll 
talk  with  Soviet  officials  about  improving  East-West  relations. 

Genscher  was  welcomed  at  Moscow  airport  by  Foreign  Minister 
Eduard  Shevardnadze,  and  the  two  held  brief  talks  on  East-West  ties  - and 
disarmament.  West  German  officials  said. 

Genscher  had  met  for  an  boor  with  Paul  Nitze,  U.S.  President  Ronald 
Reagan's  special  adviser  on  arms  control,  before  leaving  West  Germany, 
the  officials  said. 

They  said  he  will  meet  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev  today,  along 
with  continuing  his  talks  with  Shevardnadze  and  perhaps  with  President 
Andrei  Gromyko. 

Genscher  is  said  to  be  carrying  a  message  from  West  German 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  to  Gorbachev,  urging  an  improvement  in 
bilateral  relations.  ..... 

An  agreement  on  scientific  and  technological  cooperation,  which  b as 
been  under  negotiation  for  12  years,  also  should  be  signed  during  the  visit, 
the  officials  said. 


WASHINGTON  (AFP).  -  President  Ronald  Reagan  has  deddedagainst 
naming  a  black  businessman,  Robert  Brown,  as  .Washington’s  next 
ambassador  to  South  Africa  because  of  controversy  over  some  of  his  past 
business  activities,  a  government  official  said  here.  . 

Press  reports  during  the  past  week  indicated  that  Reagan  would : 
announce  Brown’s  nomination  during  a  speech  on  U.S.  policy  towards 
South  Africa  scheduled  for  tomorrow. 

The  official  who  spoke  on  condition  he  not  be.  indentified,  said  late 
Saturday  that  Brown's  nomination  had  been  decided  against  because  of 
doubts  over  an  affair  involving  a  small  business  administration  contract 
his  firm  received  in  1972  and  opposition  from  U.S.  union  leaders  who 
accuse  him  of  illegal  labour  practices. 

The  contract,  worth  $860,000  for  supplying  food  to  a  military  base  in 
California,  was  allegedly  awarded  while  Brown  was  holding  a  senior 
White  House  post.  ... 

Killer’s  widow  sues  U.S.  hamburger  chain 

CANTON,  Ohio  (AFP).  -  The  widow  of  a  gunman  who  shot  dead  21 
people  and  then  was  himself  shot  dead  by  police  at  a  McDonald’s 
restaurant  here  two  years  ago  is  demanding  damages  from  the  company 
on  the  grounds  that  additives  in  their  hamburgers  drove  her  husband  mad. 

Etna  Huberty  filed  a  $5  million  claim  on  Friday  against  the  hamburger 
chain,  which  her  husband  regularly  patronized,  alleging ithad  ‘‘negligent¬ 
ly  added  monosodium  glutamate  {a  widely-used  taste  enhancer  and 
preservative]  to  the  food  fHubetty]  routinely  bought  and  consumed.” 

His  widow  also  brought  a  negligence  claim  against  the  Ohio  firm  where 
the  dead  man  had  worked  as  a  welder  for  12  years,  alleging  that  lead  and 
other  metals  used  in  Ids  job  had  poisoned  him.  and  together  with  the  food 
additives,  “combined  to'  cause  the  violent,  outburst  which  resulted  in 
Huberty's  death.”  . 
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Queen  Elizabeth  salntes  the  Irish 
Guards  outside  Buckingham 
Palace  recently.  fReuten 

British  sanctions  against  South  Afri¬ 
ca. 

The  palace  statement  specifically 
denied  reports  that  the  queen  was 
“dismayed”  by  Thatcher's  policies., 
particularly  her  rejection  of  Com¬ 
monwealth  calls  for  sanctions 
against  South  Africa. 

The  queen’s  press  secretaiy, 
Michael  Shea,  said:  “As  with  all 
previous  prime  ministers,  the  queen 
enjoys  a  relationship  of  the  closest 
confidentiality  with  Mrs.  Thatcher 
and  reports  purporting  to  be  the 
queen’s  opinions  of  government 
policies  are  entirely  without  founda¬ 
tion.” 

The  Buckingham  Palace  reaction 
followed  the  Sunday  Times  lengthy 
front-page  article.  The  weekly  said  it 
had  received  the  “unprecedented 
disclosures"  of  the  queen's  views 
from  “palace  advisers.” 

The  Sunday  Times  said  the  Prime 
Minister's  office  had  maintained'  its 


traditional  silence  on  all  matters  in¬ 
volving  relations  between  Thatcher 
and  the  queen.  It  said  the  two 
women  were  due  to  hold  a  regular 
meeting  tomorrow. 

Following  the  palace  denial,  the 
Sunday  Times  editor-in-chief 
Andrew  Nei!  confirmed  his  paper's 
report  and  said  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  article  had  come  from 
several  interviews  over  the  past 
week. 

“The  sources  not  only  knew  what 
they  were  saying,  but  the  actual 
report  as  it  appears  in  the  paper  was 
read  out  to  them  before  we  went  to 
press,”  Neil  said,  adding  that  he  had 
“no  idea  whether  the  queen  was  or 
was  not  aware.” 

Several  Commonwealth  mem¬ 
bers.  notably  Zambia,  have  indi- 
*cated  that  they  could  quit  the  Cbm- 
monwealth  if  London  continued  to 
reject  sanctions  against  South  Africa 
'  at  a  London  mini-summit  of  seven 
membeT  states  scheduled  in  early 
August 

In  addition  to  the  queen's  alleged 
.concern  over  a  possible  breakup  of 
the  Commonwealth,  the  Sunday 
Times  report  said  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  at  odds  with  Thatcher  over 
several  other  aspects  of  government 
policy. 

These  included  the  government's 
handling  of  the  19S3-.I984  miners 
strike,  which  the  queen  reportedly 
feared  had  done  “long-term 
damage.  ..to  the  country's  social  fab¬ 
ric,”  and  misgivings  about  Thatch¬ 
er's  decision  to  allow  U.S.  bombers 
to  use  British  bases  for  the  raid  on 
Libya  last  April. 

The  paper  also  said  the  queen 
believed  that  the  Thatcher  govern¬ 
ment  should  be  “more  caring  to¬ 
wards  the  less  privileged  in  British 
society."  (AP,  Reuter) 


Post  Middle  East  Staff 
and  Agencies 

Egyptian  president  Hosni  Mubar¬ 
ak  yesterday  called  on  PLO  leader 
Yasser  Arafat  to  "take  a  brave 
stand"  in  finding  a  formula  for  PLO 
acceptance  of  UN  Security  Council 
resolutions  242  and  33K . 

Mubarak's  remarks,  made  during 
a  major  economic  address  in  Cairo, 
may  be  seen  as  a  strong  statement  of 
support  for  King  Hussein's  peace 
negotiating  strategy  -  which  the 
PLO  so  far  has  balked,  said  Israeli 
sources. 

The  Egyptian  leader  said  he  still 
believes  it  possible  to  find  an  accept¬ 
able  peace  negotiating  formula 
based  on  the  UN  resolutions  and 
Palestinian  self-determination,  "in 
the  framework  of  the  Jordanian- 
Palestinian  agreement  of  February 
1985." 

Mubarak's  statements  contained 
thinly-veiled  criticism  of  Arafat's 
continuing  refusal  to  recognize  242 
and  558. 

“I  told  Arafat  that  time  could  not 
be  on  the  side  of  reluctant  people,  or 
those  who  are  unable  to  act  - 
whether  or  not  they  try  to  shroud 
such  an  attitude  in  empty  claims  of 
steadfastness  or  extremism.”  said 


Mubarak,  citing  two  recent  mes¬ 
sages  he  sent  the  PLO  chairman. 

“Time  always  favours  people  cap¬ 
able  of  bearing  their  responsibilities 
and  listening  to  the  voice  of  consci- 

ence  and  to  the  call  of  duty,  Mubar¬ 
ak  added. 

“I  called  on  him  (Arafat)  to  take  a 
brave  stand  in  line  with  the  interests 
of  our  brethren  in  the  occupied  terri¬ 
tories  for  the  liberation  of  their  land 
and  the  restoration  of  their  rights 
before  it  is  too  late." 

With  regards  to  Egypt’s  economy, 
Mubarak  said  that  Western  nations 
have  agreed  to  help  Egypt  resche- 
dole  some  of  its  estimated  $36  billion 
foreign  debt. 

Mubarak  made  his  remarks  during 
the  opening  session  of  his  ruling 
National  Democratic  Party's  annual 
congress. 

He  told  the  congress  that  the  U .  S. , 
Italy.  France,  Britain  and  West  Ger¬ 
many  had  said  they  would  help  back 
Egypt  in  its  negotiations  with  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  for  the 
debt  relief. 

Western  diplomatic  sources  have 
said  that  Egypt  will  try  to  get  at  least 
$1  billion  in  credits  from  the  IMF. 
according  to  the  Associated  Press. 


Mubarak  denied  that  the  Egyptian 
economy  is  “in  the  intensive  care 
unit  or  on  top  of  a  volcano."  But  the 
president  painted  a  grim  picture  of 
Egypt's  economic  situation  follow¬ 
ing  what  he  said  was  the  “fantastic 
drop  in  world  oil  prices." 

H  said  Egypt  will  lose  $1.2  billion 
in  revenue  from  decreased  oil  sales 
and  forecast  a  further  drop  in  the 
nation's  hard  currency  earnings  from 
other  sources. 

He  said  debt  servicing  would  be 
heavy  for  the  next  three  years  and  he 
had  discussed  delaying  payments  last 
week  with  Italian.  French.  British 
and  West  German  leaders. 

"My  talks  aimed  at  finding  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  problem,  to  try  to  see 
how  we  can  delay  some  of  our  repay¬ 
ments  slightly  over  the  next  few 
years  until  we  can  carry  out  the 
economic  reform  programme,” 
Mubarak  said. 

Bankers  in  Cairo  say  Egypt  is 
eight  months  in  arrears  on  repay¬ 
ments  of  about  51.5  billion  in 
medium-term  supplier  credits,  most 
of  them  guaranteed  by  western  gov¬ 
ernments. 

The  IMF  estimates  Egypt's  debt 
service  obligations  at  $3.4  billion  in 
the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30. 


Jordan  demands  PLO  accept  242 


Rebel  attack  doses  Sudan  airport 


The  PLO  should  accept  L«N  Security  Council  resolu¬ 
tions  242  and  358  so  that  it  can  participate  in  an 
international  peace  conference,  said  Jordanian  premier 
Zaid  Rifai  in  a  recent  magazine  interview. 

"We  insist  on  the  PLO's  participation  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  conference,  because  we  cannot  be  the  alternative 
to  the  PLO."  Rifai  told  the  Paris-based  magazine 
Al-Mustaqbal.  “But  the  essential  principle  on  which  this 
role  is  based  is  foT  the  PLO  to  accept  the  LfN  resolutions, 
and  this  is  what  the  PLO  has  rejected.” 

Rifai  added  that  an  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the 
occupied  territories  cannot  be  achieved  except  through, 
an  international  peace  conference  based  on  Resolutions 
242  and  338.  The  PLO's  refusal  to  accept  those  resolu¬ 
tions  is  the  cause  underlying  King  Hussein's  suspension 
of  political  coordination  with  the  organization. 


“No  one  can  imagine  that  a  party  (the  PLO)  can  attend 
any  conference  if  it  rejects  the  basis  on  which  the 
conference  is  convened,"  said  Rifai. 

Economics  Minister  Gad  Ya'acobi  said  yesterday  that 
Rifai’s  statements  concerning  a  framework  for  peace 
negotiations  “should  be  considered.” 

“The  government  should  announce  that  Israel  is 
willing  to  consider  opening  negotiations  on  this  basis,” 
Ya'acobi  added. 

Meanwhile,  in  Tunis,  the  PLO’s  Central  Committee 
suspended  its  meetings  Saturday  night  without  agreeing 
on  any  coordinated  response  to  Jordan's  recent  dosing  of 
the  PLO's  offices  in  Amman. 

According  to  Radio  Monte  Carlo,  the  meetings  were 
suspended  pending  the  result  of  Arab  mediation  be¬ 
tween  Amman  and  the  PLO  leadership. 


KHARTOUM  (Reuter).  -  The' 
Sudanese  authorities  have  dosed 
Juba  airport  following  an  attack  by 
Tebels  of  the  Sudan  People's  Libera- 1 
tion  Army  (SPLA)  on  a  mountain 
near  the  regional  capital,  the  offidal' 
Sudan  News  Agency  (Suna)  re¬ 
ported  yesterday. 

The  SPLA,  led  by  Colonel  John 
Garang,  has  been  waging  a  two-year 
bush  war  against  the  Khartoum  gov¬ 
ernment 

Suna  quoted  Prime  Minister 
Sadeq  al-Mahdi  as  saying  the  rebels 


last  week  closed  the  Nile  to  Western 
Equatoria  where  they  are  now  fight¬ 
ing  government  troops  at  Jebel 
Lado.  5km.  north  of  the  airport. 
Al-Mahdi  said  the  rebels  wanted  to 
besiege  Juba  but  army  troops  could 
handle  the  situation. 

Suna  quoted  a  LIN  official  as 
saying  50.000  displaced  people  in 
Juba  town  were  in  need  of  emergen¬ 
cy  food,  and  that  the  closure  of  Juba 
airport  was  likely  to  affect  the  airlift 
of  vital  food  supplies  to  famine  vic¬ 
tims  in  the  embattled  South. 


Lebanese  and  Syrians  hunt  for  hijackers 

nr.,mn.in _ _  C _ _ C _ _  ^mhlich  QatlirfiaV  ^ _ -L. _ _ 


.BEIRUT  (Reuter).-  Security  forces 
hunted  yesterday  for  killers  who 
machine-gunned  a  hospital  bus  in  a 
direct  challenge  to  a  Syrian-backed 
drive  against" lawlessness  in  West 
Beirut. 

Lebanese  soldiers  and  police 
backed  by  Syrian  troops  scoured  the 
Moslem  sector  for  gunmen  who  kil¬ 
led  four  Christians  in  the  daylight 


ambush  Saturday, 

Four  people  were  wanted  for 
questioning,  the  sources  said. 

The  killing  of  two  men  and  two 
women  was  "Beirut's  worst  security 
violation  since  the  deployment. 
Some  commentators  also  saw  it  as  a 
blow  to  Syrian-backed  moves  to  re¬ 
vive  sectarian  reconciliation  and  end 
civil  war. 


"This  crime  shows  there  is  still  a 
devious  plan  to  keep  the  lawlessness 
in  West  Beirut,”  said  influential 
Shi'ite  Moslem  cleric  Mohammed 
Hussein  Fadlallah. 

Nabih  Beni,  head  of  the  large 
Shi’ite  Amal  militia  and  a  close  Sy¬ 
rian  ally,  said:  “Let  those  people 
know  that  such  a  crime  will  not  go 
unpunished." 


Chinese  grant  access  to  detained  newsman 


Hussein  ends  Iraq  reconciliation  trip  I  Turkish  claim 


PEltiNG  (Reuter).  -  New  York 
Times  correspondent  John  Bums, 
detained  by  Chinese  police  on  suspi¬ 
cion  of  spying,  will  be  allowed  to  see 
ins  wife  andembassy 1  officers  this 
morning,  Chinese  officials  told  ,  the 
British  embassy  yesterday. 

An  embassy  spokesman  said  tfre 
Chinese  had  given  no  reason  for  the 
delay  in  granting  access  to  Burns,  a 
British  subject,  who  was  detained 


Belfast  Catholic 
slain -third 
inlOdays 

BELFAST  (AP).  -  A  28-year-old 
cab  driver,  Martin  Duffy,  became 
the  third  Roman  Catholic  to  die 
violently  in  die  past  10  days  when  he 
was  shot  dead  Saturday  night  while 
going  to  pick  up  a  fare  in  Belfast, 
police  said. 

A  shadowy  sectarian  terrorist 
group  called  the  Protestant  Action 
Force  claimed  responsibility  in 
anonymous  calls  to  Belfast  media. 
The  same  group  has  claimed  it  car¬ 
ried  out  the  other  two  killings-  It  has 
only  come  to  public  knowledge  in 
recent  weeks. 

Tempers  have  heated  in  Northern 
•  Ireland  as  Protestant  militants  resist 
the  Anglo-Irish  agreement  of  last 
November  granting  the  Irish  Repub- 
•Bc  a  say  in  the  province's  affairs. 

Hammer  invites 
Gorbachev 

NEW  YORK.  -  Newsweek  maga¬ 
zine  in  its  lt^est  edition  reports  that 
Armand  Hammer,  the  87-year-old 
Jewish  magnate  who  heads 
Occidental  Petroleum,  has  invited 
Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev  to 
attend  an  exclusive  party  in  Holly¬ 
wood  if  he  visits  the  U.S.  later  this 
year. 

According  to  Newsweek,  among 
the  guests  at  the  Hammer's  sche¬ 
duled  Hollywood  bash  are  sure  to  be 
Dustin  Hoffman  and  Jessica  Lange, 
the  stars  of  Tootsie,  said  to  be  one  of 
Gorbachev’s  favourite  films. 
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last  Thursday  on  charges  arising 
from  a  trip  through  central  China 
earlier  this  month.  Under  terms  of  a 
Sino-British  consular  agreement 
signed  in  1984,  across  to  him  should 
be  granted  within  two  days. 

'  Burns  is  the  first  foreign  journalist 
to  be  detained  in  China  on  suspicion 
of  espionage  since  the  rise  to  power 
of  Deng  Xiaoping  in  1979  and  one  of 
wily  a  handful  of  foreigners  to  have 
been  detained  for  any  reason. 


AMMAN  (Reuter).  -  King  Hussein, 
trying  to  reconcile  bitter  political 
'rivals  Iraq  and  Syria,  returned  to 
Amman  yesterday  after  a  brief  visit 
;to  Baghdad,  a  Jordanian  official 
said.  .  '  .  "  ",  ■"  ’ 

Iraqi  \  media  said'  the.  king,,  who 
flew  to  Baghdad  Saturday  on  a  pre¬ 
viously  unannounced  trip",  discussed 
“bilateral  relations,  Arab  issues  and, 
the  Gulf  war”  with  Iraqi  President 
Saddam  Hussein.  No  details  of  their 
talks  were  released. 


■  Jordan  strongly  supports  Iraq  in 
its  six-year-old  war  with  Iran.  It  was 
on  bad  terms  with  Syria,  which  backs 
Iran,  until  King  Hussein  mended 
fences  with  Damascus  earlier  this 

year.  .  ,, 

Diplomats  in'  Amman'  say  the  im¬ 
mediate  prospects  for  better  Iraqi- 
Syrian  relations  are  poor. 

POPULATION.  -  .The  population 
of  the  Soviet  Union  stood  at  280.1 
million  on  July  1,  the  Central  Statis¬ 
tics  Board  reported  in  Moscow, 


ISTANBUL  (Reuter).  -  A  Bulga¬ 
rian  Balkan  Airlines  plane  was 
seized  at  Istanbul’s  Ataturk  airport 
yesterday  on  a  court  order  for  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  airline  of  compensation 
'■for  a  Turk  killed  in  a  Balkan  plane 
brdsh  ftkar'  .Stifia  in  1984,  airport 
"officials  sajd.  * 

;  Lawyers  for  Neda  Yasa,  whose 
husband  Haydar  was  killed  in  the 
1984  crash,  seized  the  plane  to 
obtain  the  $147,000  compensation 
ordered  by  a  Turkish  court. 


ATTENTION 
BRITISH  CITIZENS 
LIVING  ABROAD 
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BROWN 


(Andrew  Brown,  of 
6  Orchard  Grove,  MaidaAfateJ^ 
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(JohnJhillip  Smith,  of 
2LA  Hjghfiekl  Road,  Enfieid, 
Middlesex  EN6  2DR) 

JONES 

(Albert  David  Jones,  of 
11  Charlton  Court, 
London  NW1) 
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If  you  were  registered  as  an  elector  in  the  UK  within 
the  last  5  years  you  can  now  vote  in  UK  parliamentary  and  European 

Parliament  elections. 

Your  vote  will  be  cast  in  the  constituency  in  which  you  were  last  , 

registered  before  leaving  the  UK. 

In  order  to  qualify  you  will  have  to  fill  in  a  declaration  form  and 

return  it  by  10th  October  1986 

(15th  September  if  you  were  previously  resident  in  Northern  Ireland). 

Forms  and  an  explanatory  leaflet  are  available  from  your  nearest 

diplomatic  or  consular  post 

PLEASE  LET  OTHER  BRITISH  CITIZENS  KNOW  THAT 
THEY  MAY  ALSO  BE  ELIGIBLE  TO  VOTE  IN  THE  UK. 
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‘Rising  tide  of  violence’ 

Harassed  social  workers  want 
tear-gas  for  self-defence 


.  Monday,  July  21 , 1986  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Four 


By  BERNARD  JOSEPHS 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Social  workers,  facing  what  they  describe  as  a  risinz 
Ude  of  violence,  yesterday  called  on  the  welfare  author¬ 
ities  to  give  them  self-defence  courses  and  to  arm  them 
with  personal  tear-gas  sprays,  similar  to  those  supplied  to 
women  soldiers. 

Sara  Zilherstein.  head  of  the  Social  'Workers'  Associa¬ 
tion.  issued  the  request  as  reports  poured  in  at  the 
association's  Tel  Aviv  headquarters  of  new  attacks. 

The  problem  of  assaults  on  social  workers  was  high¬ 
lighted  last  month  when  26-year-old  Amalia  Levine  was 
knifed  to  death  by  the  husband  of  one  of  her  clients  at 
Migdal  Haemek's  welfare  office. 

The  killing  sparked  a  one-day  strike  and  a  series  of 
protest  demonstrations,  but  Zilberstein  and  other  wel¬ 
fare  workers  leaders  said  the  murder  was  only  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg. 

Since  Levine  was  murdered,  they  said  yesterday,  there 
have  been  dozens  of  reports  every  week  of  social  workers 
being  assaulted  or  threatened  bv  the  people  they  are 
trying  to  help. 

“Just  this  week  we  had  several  members  injured  in 


attacks  in  Tel  Aviv.  Ramat  Gan  and  other  places,” 
Zilberstein  said. 

The  situation  is  deteriorating  and  social  workers  can 
no  longer  remain  defenceless,  she  said,  adding.  “We 
want  our  people  to  have  some  form  of  weapon  to  ward 
off  an  attacker,  and  these  personal  tear-gas  sprays  seem 
the  most  suitable  thing. 

“However,  that  is  not  our  central  demand.  We  also 
want  to  be  trained  in  bow  to  deal  with  violence  physically 
and  how  to  avoid  it. 

“In  addition  we  want  some  form  of  security  guard  and 
a  direct  alarm  buzzer  to  the  police  at  every  social-work 
station.  Those  places  where  there  is  no  such  security 
should  be  closed." 

Zilberstein  said  the  association  had  called  on  Police 
Minister  Haim  Bar-Lev  to  discuss  security  at  welfare 
offices. 

On  July  29  hundreds  of  social  workers  are  planning  to 
mark  the  shloshim  of  Amalia  Levine's  death  with  a 
memorial  meeting  and  a  day  of  study  at  Migdal  Haemek. 

Local  people  have  also  been  invited  to  the  event, 
whose  theme  will  be  the  growth  of  violence  in  society  and 
the  family. 
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Shlomo  takes  sting  out  of  Oosting 


Israeli  inventor  honoured  by  Swedes, 
even  though  they  couldn’t  find  him 


By  YA'ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  The  Swedish  Inventors 
Association  has  honoured  an  Israeli 
with  one  of  its  seven  Centenary 
awards,  but  was  unable  to  find  him 
to  invite  him  for  the  award  ceremony 
held  in  Stockholm  last  month. 

Ben-Zion  Kagan,  a  Haifa  fish 
technology  expert  now  with  the 
Koor  Foods  Division,  was  given  the 
International  Award  in  recognition 
of  a  simple  fish-smoking  device  he 
developed  in  Ghana  15  years  ago. 

The  "Kagan  Smoker",  as  the 
Ghanaian  press  christened  it.  re¬ 
mains  widely  used  among  African 
fishing  communities. 

Kagan.  69.  a  former  founding 
.member  of  Kibbutz  Neve  Yam. 
where  he  managed  a  fish-processing 
plant  for  10  years,  was  sent  to  Ghana 
by  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Orga¬ 
nization  in  1968  fortwo  years. 

Working  in  the  Chorkor  coast 
fishing  community  west  of  Accra,  he 
helped  establish  a  Food  Research 
Institute.  He  was  disturbed  by  the 
women  who  traditionally  dominate 
the  fish-smoking  industry,  because 
they  were  wasting  much  of  their 
meagre  resources  owing  to  their 
primitive  methods. 

They  used  kilns  made  of  blocks  or 
clay  mud .  on  which.thev  placed  wire 
trays  with  ’the  fish'  Rfesting'dneori 
top  of  the  other,  they  could  stack  Hq" 
more  th^n  five  of  six  trays  high,  and 
the  pressure  also  damaged  the  fish. 
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Ben-Zion  Kagan 

"I  realized  that  only  something 
cheap  and  simple,  and  not  sophisti¬ 
cated  technology,  would  be  of  use  to 
them,"  Kagan  told  The  Jerusalem 
Post  in  his  Mt.  Carmel  flat. 

“Suddenly  it  came  to  me  in  a  flash, 
a  solution  so  simple  that  it's  hard  to 
see  why  nobody  thought  of  it  be¬ 
fore."  he  said. 

He  simply  framed  the  mesh  with 
locally  available  wood,  which  made 
the  trays  easy  to  handle  and  barely 
increased  the* cost. 

The  frames  made  it  possible  to 
stack  up  to  15  trays  on  the  kilns,  "as 
high,  as  the  women  could  reach." 
enabling" much  rildre  efficient  ex-' 
ploi  tation  of  the  smoke  and  saving  50 
per  'cent  of  the  fuel.  The  gap  the 


frames  created  between  trays  also 
eliminated  the  pressure  damage  and 
created  “a  natural  chimney."  mak¬ 
ing  the  smoking  more  efficient. 

With  a  grant  from  the  UN  Free¬ 
dom  from  Hunger  Campaign,  and  a 
contribution  from  the  Canadian 
Embassy  in  Accra,  he  made  frames 
and  had  them  tried  out  by  three 
women.  They  loved  them.  "Then  we 
started  charging  nominal  fees  be¬ 
cause  we  figured  nobody  appreciates 
give-aways,  and  in  time  they  would 
have  to  stand  on  their  own  feet 
anyway."  he  recalled. 

The  first  news  of  the  award  came 
to  him  last  month  when  he  received  a 
congratulatory  telegram  from 
Edduard  Saouma,  director  general 
of  the  FAO  in  Rome.  “It  is  a  source 
of  pride  for  the  organization  that 
your  innovation  of  an  FAO  project 
in  Ghana  is  particularly  suited  to 
meet  technical  and  social  conditions 
of  developing  countries."  Saouma 
wrote. 

The  Jerusalem  Post  had  heard  of  the 
cable,  but  Kagan  did  not  want  to  talk 
about  the  award  until  he  received 
oFficial  confirmation  from  Stock¬ 
holm. 

Kagan  last  week  phoned  the  asso¬ 
ciation  which  confirmed  the  award 
and  informed  him  that  they  had  been 
looking  for  him  world-wide,  via  the 
embassies, of  Ghana,  to  igyite  hii?^ 
fort  hV  award  ceremony  on  Jiine.jj., 
But  the  award  certificate  is  now  on 
its  way  to  Haifa.  . 


Carotene  Kennedy  and  Edwin  Schlossberg  leave  Our  Lady  of  Victory 
Church  in  Centerville,  Mass,,  after  tbeir  wedding  on  Saturday. 

(Reuter  telephoto) 

Leading  rabbi:  ‘Unfortunate  symbol’ 


Kennedy  daughter  weds 
Jewish  businessman 


Agency  analyzes  study-tours  to  Israel 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  number  of  North  American 
Jews  in  study  programmes  and  tours 
of  Israel  can  be  greatly  increased  - 
possibly  by  hundreds  of  thousands  - 
if  these  tours  are  promoted  better,  if 
their  quality  is  significantly  im¬ 
proved  and  if  the  cost  is  lowered. 

This  is  one  of  the  main  conclusion- 
of  a  study  of  educational  program¬ 
mes  in  Israel  presented  last  week  in 
Jerusalem  at  a  conference  of  Jewish 
educators  held  by  the  Jewish  Agency 


Committee  on  Jewish  Education. 
The  study  of  the  "Israel  Experience" 
was  conducted  by  Annette  Hoch- 
stein  of  Nativ,  a  consulting  firm,  and 
was  commissioned  by  the  agency 
committee. 

The  conference  also  discussed 
training  for  senior  Diaspora  educa¬ 
tors  and  the  teaching  of  Hebrew  in 
the  Diaspora. 

The  study  found  that  about  one 
third  of  American  Jewry  had  visited 
Israel  or  planned  to  visit,  about  a 
third  had  no  interest  in  visiting,  and  a 
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the  center  of  Jerusalem 

From  NIS  29.-  per  person  NIS  50.-  double 

Oflk  Discounts  for  children  in  parents'  room 

Prices  include  VAT,  service  charge,  breakfast, 
I  A  i  1^  swimming  pool  and  tennis  courts. 

1 1  g  M  Sports  Day  Camp  for  children  NIS  6.-  per  day. 

YMCA  Hotel.  26  King  David  St.,  Jerusalem  Tel.  02-2271 1 1 
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of  teachers  on 
sabbatical  in  1986, 

iWpU  tekin9  Part  in 

"  ~  advanced  studies  at 

Ulpan  Akiva 

Five  Special  Study  Days  on  the 
Subject  of: 

The  Study  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  as  Languages  of  Meeting 
The  study  days  are  the  final  stage  in  the  1986  sabbatical 
programme,  part  of  the  events  marking  the  35th 
anniversary  of  Ulpan  Akiva  and  the  receipt  of  the  Israel 
Prize  for  a  lifetime’s  work  in  education. 

Parallel  studies  will  be  conducted  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
with  the  participation  of  Jewish,  Arab  and  Druse  teachers, 
from  both  sides  of  the  green  line,  graduates  of  Ulpan 
Akiva,  on  a  basis  of  joint  study  and  mutual  assistance. 
The  evenings  will  be  devoted  to  encounters  with 
the  varied  cultural  traditions  of  the  area. 

Lecturers  and  guests  will  include: 

Dr.  Elith  Olstein 

Ms.  Ruth  Almagor  —  language-consultant  to  the  Broadcasting 

Authority 

Mr.  Sasson  Bar-Zvi  —  researcher  into  the  Beduin 

Mr.  Alouf  Har-Even  — Director  of  Van-Leer  Institute 

Dr.  Nissan  Netzer  —  Bar-ilan  University 
Dr.  Mahmoud  Abassi  —  Haifa  University 
Professor  Haim  Rabin  —  Hebrew  University.  Jerusalem 
For  the  information  of  elementary  and  high- 
school  teachers  due  to  go  on  sabbatical  durinq 
1986-87  • 

It  is  still  possible  to  register  for  3  sabbatical  courses: 

1.  Hebrew  language  improvement  for  teachers  of  general  subjects 

2.  Spoken  Arabic  for  teachers  of  general  subjects 
3-  Spoken  Arabic  for  teachers  of  literary  Arabic 
Details  and  registration:  Tel.  0535231 2 
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third  was  interested  in  visiting  but  is 
not  being  reached  or  catered  to  by 
existing  programmes. 

Those  in  the  "interested”  categ¬ 
ory  were  found  to  be  only  mildly 
involved  in  Jewish  life,  but  willing  to 
take  part  in  an  educational  program¬ 
me  here  that  would  intensify  their 
connections  to  Judaism  and  Israel. 

It  was  also  found  that  about  41,500 
people  took  part  in  Israel  education¬ 
al  programmes  last  year,  more  than 
half  of  them  over  21  and  about  a 
third  on  long-term  programmes.  It 
was  previously  thought  that  between 
12,000  and  15,000  people  came  here 
on  educational  programmes  each 
year. 

Of  the  41 .500.  about  19,000  come 
cm  holiday-  or  study-tours.  15.000 
come  on  formal  programmes  spon¬ 
sored  by  yeshivot  or  universities, 
and.  7,600  come  on  work/volunteer 
programmes. 

The  part  of  the  study  that  raised 
the  most  interest  at  the  conference 
was  the  in-depth  evaluation  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  cross-section  of  40  prog¬ 
rammes  of  the  400  or  so  listed  in  the 
survey.  Hochstein  said  that  about 
half  of  the  40  could  be  described  as 
“bad,"  while  the  rest  were  fairly 
good  or  excellent. 

Considerable  curiosity  was 
aroused  at  the  conference*  as  to 
which  programmes  fell  into  which 
categories,  but  this  information  was 
not  released.  Hochstein  said  that  this 
information  was  being  used  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  sponsoring  agencies  into 
improving  programme  quality,  and 
that  publication  at  this  stage  would 
be  counter-productive. 

Some  of  the  main  problems  with 
the  "bad"  programmes  were  that 
their  goals  were  not  defined  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  backgrounds  of  the  parti¬ 
cipants.  the  staff  was  poorly  trained 
and  selected,  and  they  were  plagued 
by  logistical  problems.  Hochstein 
concluded  that  a  bad  programme  can 
spoil  the  powerful  impact  Israel 
usually  has  on  a  visitor,  and  that 
recruitment  is  harmed  by  negative 
reports  circulated  by  word  of  mouth. 


By  WALTER  RUBY 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
NEW  YORK.  -  The  storybook 
wedding  Saturday  of  Caroline  Ken¬ 
nedy.  daughter  of  the  late  John  F. 
Kennedy  to  Edwin  Schlossberg,  a 
wealthy  New  York  Jewish  clothing 
businessman,  has  created  mixed 
feelings  in  the  American  Jewish 
community. 

Rabbi  Walter  Wurzberger,  a 
leading  Orthodox  figure  here,  said 
the  wedding  “represents  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  symbol  of  present  cultural 
trends  among  many  American  Jews, 
for  whom  Jewishness  plays  a  margin¬ 
al  role  in  their  lives.  It  represents  a 
sad  reflection  of  the  growing  number 
of  intermarriages  in  this  country, 
which  reflect  the  constant  erosion  of 
Jewish  consciousness." 

He  noteefr^t  is  even  sadder  that 
not  only  was  this  a  case  of  intermar¬ 
riage.  but  intermarriage  in  a  Catho¬ 
lic  church.  The  only  concession  that 
was  made  to  the  Jewish  sensibilities 
of  the  Schlossbergs  was  not  to  hold  a 
Catholic  mass  as  part  of  the  cere¬ 
mony.” 

Wurzberger  conceded  that  there 
is  another  side  to  the  story,  noting 
that  "for  many  Jews  the  fact  that  the 
daughter  of  a  former  president  of  the, 
^United  States  is  raany^£a:.'4ew£ 
sqgiejbow  symbolizes 
fy  we  have  ‘made  it’  in-  this  coun-  . 
try..." 

Schlossberg,  41,  is  president  of 
a  company  that  designs  museum  in¬ 
teriors  and  exhibitions.  He  is  the  son 
of  Alfred  Schlossberg,  a  prominent 
member  of  an  .Orthodox  synagogue 
on  New  York’s  Upper  East  Side. 
Schlossberg  met  Caroline,  28,  a  law 
student  at  Columbia  University,  five 
years  ago  when  she  was  working  in 
the  publicity  department  of  New  ■ 


York's  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art. 

The  wedding  ceremony,  which 
took  place  in  Our  Lady  of  Victory 
Church  hear  the  Kennedy  com¬ 
pound  in  Hyannis,  Mass.,  was  a 
double-ring  Catholic  nuptial  service 
presided  over  by  a  Jesuit  priest  the 
Rev.  Donald  McMillan. 

According  to  press  reports,  the 
elder  Schlossberg  and  his  wife  Mae 
were  troubled  by  the  insistence  of 
the  Kennedys  that  the  service  be 
strictly  Catholic,  with  no  rabbi  pre¬ 
sent.  Sources  close  to  the  Kennedys 
said  it  was  felt  necessary  to  have  a  : 
Catholic  wedding  so  as  not  to  hurt 
the  deeply  religious  Rose  Kennedy, 
95.  Caroline’s  grandmother  and 
matriarch  of  the  dan,  who  attended 
the  service  in  a  wheelchair. 

The  press  was  barred  from  the 
ceremony  and  the  reception  after¬ 
wards.  Caroline  and  Edwin,  waved  to 
reporter  as  they  left  the  church,  and 
Schlossberg  delighted  onlookers  by 
awkwardly  kissing  his  bride. 

The  wedding,  referred  to  in  the 
press  as  “The  Return  of  Camelot,” 
brought  together  many  luminaries 
from  the  Kennedy  administration, 
including  Theodore  Sorenson,  Dave 
Powers,  John  Kenneth  Galbraith, 
pMoGeorge  Bundy  and  Arthur  Schle- 
Other- guests, jndudedk 
artist  riasper  Johns,  'smger  Gwfy- 
Simon,  humourist  Art  Buchwald, 
and  financier  Paul  Mellon. 

Jacqueline  Kennedy  entered  the 
church  on  the  arm  of  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy,  whose  former  wife  Joan 
also  attended.  John  Kennedy  Jr., 
Caroline's  brother,  served  as  best 
man,  and  maid  of  honour  was  Caro¬ 
line’s  cousin,  newscaster  Maria 
Shriver,  who  was  married  in  the 
same  church  two  months  ago  to  film 
star  Arnold  Schwaizenneger. 


Brooklyn  Jews  raise 
funds  for  legal  costs 
of  bus-shelter  sprayers 


By  WALTER  RUBY 
NEW  YORK.  -  A  spokesman  for 
the  Satmar  Hassidim  in  Brooklyn 
said  that  his  movement  has  raised 
($30,000  to  help  pay  legal  costs  for 
Hassidic  demonstrators  in  Israel 
arrested  over  the  last  two  months  for 
spray-painting  bos  shelters  which  fe¬ 
ature  advertisements  ultra- 
Orthodox  Jews  find  offensive. 

Rabbi  Yitzhak  Glick,  general 
secretary  of  the  Central  Rabbinical 
Congress  (CRC)  of  the  tightly  knit 
Satmar  community,  indignantly  de¬ 
nied  that  either  the  CRC  or  the  Eda 
Haredit  in  Israel  had  sanctioned  the 
burning  of  the  bus  shelters.  Glick 
claimed  that  the  shelter  burnings 
were  carried  out  by  secular  Jews 
seeking  to  turn  Israeli  public  opinion 
against  the  ultra-Orthodox  com¬ 
munity. 

Both  Glick  and  another  Satmar 
spokesman.  Rabbi  Chaim  Stauber, 
readily  affirmed,  however,  that  the 
CRC  has  encouraged  its  adherents  in 
Israel  to  take  part  in  the  spray- 
‘painting  of  the  shelters. 

Glick  and  Stauber  stressed  that  in 
their  opinions  those  actions  do  not 
constitute  violence.  “The  spray- 
painting  does  not  represent  a  violent 
act.  It  is  the  pictures  on  the  shelters 
that  themselves  constitute  vio¬ 
lence.”  said  Glick.  He  added  that  all 
but  two  of  those  arrested  have  now 
been  released,  and  that  all  of  those 
who  were  arrested  are  preparing  for 
their  appearance  in  court.  Money 
has  also  been  sent  to  the  families  of 


the  anti-bus  shelter  demonstrators  to 
help  them  get  through  the  period 
during  which  their  bread-winners 
were  incarcerated,  he  stated. 

Glick  praised  the  "strong  re¬ 
sponse"  from  the  Satmar  community 
to  the  appeal  for  funds  to  help  the 
bus  shelter  spray-painters. 

Stauber  said  that  the  Eda  Haredit 
had  been  informed  by  a  source  in  the 
Israel  Police  Force  that  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  bus  shelter  burnings 
were  earned  out  by  secular  Jews.  He 
did  not  identify  the  source. 

Stauber  said  that  the  Satmar  refus¬ 
al  to  recognize  the  State  of  Israel  will 
not  deter  them  from  '"doing  whatev¬ 
er  we  can  to  ensure  that  the  sanctity 
of  the  Holy  City  and  of  the  Land  will 
not  be  compromised.” 

Asked  why  the  ultra-Orthodox 
did  not  simply  try  to  keep  the  “offen¬ 
sive"  posters  out  of  their  neighbour¬ 
hoods,  rather  than  seek  to  impose 
their  views  on  all  Jerusalemites, 
Stauber  replied.  “For  me  Ben- 
Yehnda  Street  is  as  much  part  of  the 
Holy  City  as  is  Mea  She'arim.’’ 

Meanwhile  a  city  councilman 
representing  the  Orthodox  Jewish 
neighbourhoods  of  Boro  Park  and 
Flatbush  in  Brooklyn  announced  last 
week  that  he  has  succeeded  in  con¬ 
vincing  an  advertising  firm  to  re¬ 
move  swim-suit  posters  on  city  bus 
shelters  in  those  ares. 

Councilman  Noah  Dear  said  that 
the  Miller  Signs  Associates  had 
agreed  to  take  down  ads  which  show 
women  modelling  bathing  suits. 


Ms.  Ruth  Almagor 

Mr.  Sasson  Bar-Zvi 
Mr.  Alouf  Har-Even 
Dr.  Nissan  Netzer 
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By  ORI  LEWIS  Shlomo’s  own  concentration  then 

THE  HAGUE.  -  Another  niagnifi-  seemed  to  waver,  and  Costing  pick- 
cent  performance  by  Shlomo  Glick-  ed  up  three  games  before  Glickstein 
stein  won  the  European  Zone  semi-  took  set  the  set  6-3.  Oosting  seemed 
final  against  Holland  for  Israel,. giv-  to  falter  under  the  pressure:  he  be¬ 
ing  them  an  unbeatable  3-1  lead,  gan  to  hit  wildly  and  to  miss,  and  bus 
Gnckstein  vanquished  Menno  Oost-  usually  excellent  first  service  started 
mg  6-3,  6-3,  6-3.  The  final  match,  to  go  astray.  He  served  six  doubles, 
between  Amos  Mansdorf  and  Shlomo  and  his  coach  can  echo  the 
Michael  Schapers,  was  abandoned,  works  of  Hannibal  Smith  of  the 
owing  to  very  heavy  rain,  with  Man-  A-Tearn,  “I  love  it  when  a  plan 
sdorf  having  taken  the  first  set  6-3  comes  together.” 
and  having  a  lead  of  2-1  in  the  Shlomo  said  afterwards  that  play- 
second.  Thus  Israel  is  through  to  the  ing  at  home  had  given  the  Dutch 
final  for  the  third  year  in  succession,  team  no  advantage,  as  there  was  a 
Before  Glickstein  went  on  to  the  very  sparse  and  non-partisan  crowd, 
court.  Shlomo  Zoref.  the  Israeli  and  the  day.  courts  worked  as  much 
coach,  told  me  that  the  strategy  against  the  Dutchmen  as  the  Israelis. 
Glickstein  had  evolved  with  his  Tine  officiating  was  perfea.  Tom 
advisers  was  "to  take  the  sting  out  of  Okker,  the  captain  of  the  Dutch 
Oosting”  by  reducing  the  pace.  team,  was  naturally  disappointed. 
From  his  first  return  of  Oostiog’s  but  said  that  the  better  team  had 
service  in  the  opening  game,  it  was  won. 

apparent  that  Shlomo  was  working  Asked  to  explain  why  he  plavs  so 
strictly  according  to  this  plan.  The  superbly  for  Israel  in  the  Davies  Cup 
weather  conditions  favoured  his  -  he  was. won. 2?  out  of  55  singles 
objective:  the  skies  were  overcast,  matches  and  10  but  of  15  doubles  - 
and  light  drizzle  fell  throughout  the  and  is  doing  so  badly  in  Grand  Prix 
match.  tournaments,  Glickstein  said  that 

Shlomo  succeeded  in  keeping  the  problem  may  be  that  he  finds  it 
Oosting  off  balance  by  directing  his  hard  these  days  to  motivate  himself 
attack  mainly  at  Oosting’s  back-  in  tournamenlsf.  But,  he  said,  if  he 
hand,  with  shots  hit  low  and  deep  can  maintain  this  form,  he  thinks  he 
into  the  backhand  corner.  These  will  climb  up  the  rankings  again.  He 
were  varied  with  delicate  drop  shots,  is  considering  taking  a  coach  with 
He  broke  Oosting  in  the  very  first  him  to  tournaments, 
game  with  two  magnificent  drops 

a"d ,£™ke  him 

third  and  fifth  games  to  take  a  5-0  6b.  4-4.  Japan  lead  Cfatea3-l:Cb0e  beat  Brazil’ 

lead.  3-1. 

BASKETBALL 

Lsraelis  are  satisfied  -  with  good  reason 


By  YITZHAK  KESTENBOUM 
MADRID.  -  The  Israeli  basketball 
squad  yesterday  celebrated  their 
achievement  of  coming  seventh  in 
the  World  Basketball  Cbp  almost  as 
if  they  had  won  the  tournament. 

They  had  good  reason  to  be  so 
pleased  with  themselves.  In  tbeir 
final  game,  in  which  they  beat  Cana¬ 


da  97-81.  all  the  players  surpassed 
themselves.  Doron  Jamchee  came 
out  of  his  scoring  slump.  Mickey 
Berkowitz  was  at  the  top  of  his  form 
and  Arie  Rosenberg,  given  a  chance 
by  coach  Zvi  Schert  as  point  guard, 
came  through  with  flying  colours. 
Other  nsate  Spain  beat  Italy  87-69  Cor  fifth 
Cuba  edged  Argentina  85-81  fir  llth 


BASEBALL 

Reynolds’  homer  gives  Houston  win 


NEW  YORK  (AP).  -  Craig 
Reynolds'  solo  homer  with  two  outs  - 
in  the  ninth,  after  the  New  York 
Mets  had  scored  four  runs  in  the  top 
of  the  inning,  gave  Houston  a  5-4 
victory  on  Saturday  night  and  pulled 
the  Astros  into  a  first-place  tie  in  the 
National  League  West.  Reynolds 
connected  for  his  fourth  homer  of 
the  season,  off  Roger  McDowell, 
7-3,  who  had  not  given  up  a  home 
ran  -tn- 72- innings  of  pitching.  The 
^t§_$l£lLfoad4  jhq  J9L  East  by  12 
games  over  Montreal,  while  the^- 
Astros  are  tied  with  San  Francisco  in : 
the  West. 

National  League 
EastDmrioa 


Saturday’s  games 

Gnannsti  5,  Philatldpbn  2;  St.  Louis  2,  Los 
Angela  1:  Pittsburgh  4,  San  Diego  3;  Chkago  1. 
San  Francisco  6;'Atfamta  7,  Montreal  2:  Hous¬ 
ton  5,  New  Yort  4. 

American  League 

East  Division 


Boston 
New  York  • 
Cleveland  1 
Baltimore 
Toronto 
Detroit 
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Wheelchair  tennis 

By  JACK  LEON 

RAMAT  HASHARON.  -  Overseas 
guests  and  local  participants  split  the 
honours  over  the  weekend  at  the 
country's  inaugural  wheelchair  ten¬ 
nis  championships  here,  with 
Frenchmen  Laurent  Gimmartiniand 
Pierre  Fusade  winning  through  to 
the  men's  singles  final,  which  will 
take  place  today  while  Israelis 
dominated  the  doubles. 

Holland’s  Ellen  de  Lange  took  the 
title  in  the  women's  singles  event, 
with  local  girl  Mali  Miller  as  runner- 
up 

Federation  cup 

PRAGUE.  -  Israel  were  beaten  3-0 
by  China  in  a  qualifying  match  for 
the  Federation  Cup.  This  was  one  of 
the  rare  sporting  encounters  be¬ 
tween  the  two  teams. 


Kansas  City  •  ■  *  *i  5n  .451  R1"- 

Saale.  41  52  441  9^ 

Minnesota  38  53  .418  lit? 

Oakland  3ft  5ft  _»1  .14 

.  Saturday’s  games 

Oakland  3,  Milwaukee  2z  Cafifbrnbi  9,  Toronto 
3;  QncagpS,  New  York 3;  Detroit  S,Tcsjb3,  12 
ininigi;  BaMmare  1,  Minnesota  9",  Cleveland  6, 
Kansas  City  4;  Boston  9,  Seattle  4. 

British  Open 

TURNBERRY,  Scotland.  -  Greg 
Norman  of  Australia  produced  a  69 
to  finish  the  British  Open  with  280, 
making  him  die  winner  by  no  fewer 
than  five  strokes.  Second  came  Gor¬ 
don  Brand  Jr.  with  285,  followed  by 
Bernhard  Langer  (286),  Ian  Woos- 
nam  (286),  Nick  Faldo  (287),  Gary 
Kock  (288),  Tommy  Nakajima 
(289).  Bernhard  Langer,  had  one 
consolation  -  his  wife  gave  birth  to  a 
5  kilo  ton  while  Langer  was  battling 
with  the  Scottish  elements. 

Bruno  K-O.’d,  fens  riot 

LONDON  (Reuter).  -  British  sports 
fans  disgraced  themselves  yet  again 
after  local  hfero  Frank  Bruno's  un¬ 
successful  bid  to  dethrone  World 
Boxing  Association  (WBA)  cham¬ 
pion  Tim  Witherspoon  of  the  U.S.  in 
the  eariy.bonrs.of  the  mottling. 

A  running  battle  broke  out  in 
Wembley  Stadium  after  Venezuelan 
referee  Isidro  Rodriguez  stopped 
the  fight  in  the  llth  round  with  the 
Briton  lying  helpless  on  the  canvas 
following  a  furious  onslaught  by  the 
chan)  pion.'PoSce  made  29  arrests. 


Views  and  News 
at  the  Hofei  Inter-Continental 
with  The  Jerusalem  Post 

The  Hotel  inter-Continental  Jerusalem  distributes 
complimentary  copies  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  to 
‘  _  - ..  guests  everyefa^./;  ;; 
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and  Weaving  on  Arms  Control 


By  SERGE  SCHMEMANN 

Moscow 

^AMERICAN  scientists  Install  sensitive  seismic 
monitors  in  the  remote  steppes  of 
Kazakhstan. . .  Richard  M.  Nixon  slips  quietly 
into  Moscow  for  secretive  meetings  with  Soviet 
officials. . .  The  Reagan  Administration  agrees  to  meet 
the  Russians  in  Geneva  to  debate  arms  control  viola¬ 
tions,  but  in  Washington  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  De¬ 
fense  are  locked  in  a  bitter  struggle  over  how  to  answer 
Soviet  disarmament  proposals. 

It  has  been  difficult  in  recent  weeks  to  keep  track  of 
the  superpower  action  as  Moscow  and  Washington  have 
alternated  between  subtle  probing,  substantive  moves 
and  crowd-pleasing  lunges  —  professing  all  the  while  to 
want  nothing  more  than  a  draw. 

The  game  is  as  old  as  superpower  rivalry.  But  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan's  announcement  May  27  that  he  was  not 
bound  by  the  1979  strategic  arms  limitation  agreement, 
coinciding  with  a  fresh  set  of  arms  proposals  from  the 
Kremlin,  touched  off  more  maneuvering.  The  issues  at 
stake  were  critical  and  intimately  linked.  Will  the  Soviet 
leader,  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev,  go  to  the  United  States  this 
year?  Would  Mr.  Reagan  stand  by  his  decision  to  junk  the 
SALT  agreement  despite  mounting  pressure  from  Con¬ 
gress,  allied  nations  and  Moscow?  Was  there  still  a 
chance  for  an  arms  agreement  in  the  Reagan  Presiden¬ 
cy?  The  main  suspense  was  over  how  Mr.  Reagan  would 
respond  to  the  new  Soviet  arms  proposals  sent  him  on 
June  11.  The  package  coupled  mutual  reductions  in 
strategic  arms  to  an  agreement  by  the  Americans  to 


abide  by  the  1972  antiballistic  missile 
treaty  for  at  least  15  years  more  and 
to  restrict  the  development  of  the 
space  defense  system  known  as  “Star 
Wars"  to  laboratory  research.  The 
Russians  also  proposed  elimination 
of  ad  medium-range  missiles  from 
Europe,  as  long  as  France  and  Brit¬ 
ain  dropped  plans  to  modernize  their 
arsenals. 

Mr.  Reagan  said  the  proposals 
were  interesting,  but  still  insisted 
that  the  Strategic  Defense  Intiative 
was  not  negotiable.  His  Administra¬ 
tion  also  remained  deeply  divided 
over  how  to  reply,  with  State  favoring 
a  forthcoming  stance  and  Defense 
urging  that  he  hang  tough.  One  poten¬ 
tial  response  floated  by  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  last  week  was  to  propose  the 
simultaneous  reduction  of  both  the 
number  of  underground  nuclear  tests 
and  the  number  of  strategic  weapons. 

According  to  the  plan,  which  Wash¬ 
ington  officials  stressed  was  still 
being  debated,  a  reduction  of  mis¬ 
siles  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  would  be  matched  by  a 
proportional  cutback  in  nuclear  tests. 

Washington  also  announced  that  it 
was  ready  to  meet  the  Russians  in 
Geneva  this  Tuesday  to  discuss  Mr. 

Reagan’s  position  on  SALT,  as  long 
as  the  Americans  could  also  raise 
purported  Soviet  treaty  violations. 

Mr.  Gorbachev,  meanwhile,  ex¬ 
pressed  frustration  over  the  delay  in 
Washington's  response  to  his  pro¬ 
posals  and  announced  in  Moscow  that 
his  decision  on  whether  to  extend  a 
10-month-old  Soviet  abstention  from 
nuclear  tests  past  its  Aug.  6  deadline 
would  depend  on  how  Washington  re¬ 
plied.  He  said  he  still  hoped  for  an 
“adequate  reaction.” 

That  was  only  the  tip  of  Mos¬ 
cow's  “peace  offensive.**  In  a  gesture 
evidently  intended  to  undermine 
Washington’s  resistance  to  a  nuclear 
test  ban  on  the  ground  that  it  could 
not  be  verified  adequately,  the  Russians  let  a  team  of 
American  scientists  set  up  sensitive  geological  instru¬ 
ments  around  the  Soviet  Union’s  main  underground  test¬ 
ing  site  in  the  arid  wastelands  of  Kazakhstan. 

Probably  even  more  intriguing  was  the  arrival  of 
former  President  Nixon  in  Moscow  on  a  “private*’  visit. 
Mr.  Nixon  met  with  Mr.  Gorbachev  for  an  hour  and  40 
minutes,  but  details  were  not  disclosed.  One  outcome  of 
the  energetic  maneuvering  was  that  the  question  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  Reagan-Gorbachev  summit  grew  steadily  in  sym¬ 
bolic  significance.  The  two  leaders  agreed  at  their 
Geneva  meeting  in  November  that  Mr.  Gorbachev 
should  visit  the  United  States  in  1986,  but  the  Russians 
have  delayed  making  any  commitment.  In  recent  weeks, 
Soviet  officials  have  said  high-level  contacts  were  under 
way  to  reschedule  a  meeting  to  fix  arrangements  for  a 
Washington  summit.  In  Washington  last  week,  officials 
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A  Busy  Week  in  Geneva  Talks 

U 


I  NT  TED  States  and  Soviet 
representatives  will  discuss 
arms  control  issues  this  week 
in  two  separate  meetings  in  Geneva. 

*  One  session  will  take  up  the 
future  of  the  1979  strategic  arms 
treaty.  President  Reagan  has  said  the 
United  States  will  exceed  the  limits  of 
the  unratified  treaty,  known  as  SALT 
II,  because  of  purported  Soviet  arms 
control  violations.  But  last  week,  a 
White  House  spokesman  said  the 
United  States  would  take  into  account 
any  change  in  Russian  arms  control 
policies,  without  specifying  how. 

•  Other  experts  will  discuss 
verification  measures  for  treaties 


governing  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  Reagan 
Administration  insists  that 
verification  must  be  improved  before 
the  United  States  can  ratify  two 
treaties  limiting  the  size  of  nuclear 
explosions,  which  were  signed  by 
Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford.  At  the 
same  meeting,  the  Russians  are 
expected  to  press  for  a  total  ban  on 
nuclear  testing.  The  Reagan 
Administration  has  declined  to 
resume  talks  begun  during  the  Carter 
Administration  on  a  total  ban  on 
tests,  arguing  that  testing  is  essential 
to  develqp  new  weapons  and  assure 
the  reliability  of  old  ones. 


said  such  a  meeting  would  probably  not  happen  before 
September,  meaning  a  second  summit  would  be  pushed 
toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  Moscow,  there  was  a  sense  among  diplomats  that 
Mr.  Gorbachev  had  succeeded  in  taking  the  high  road  in 
this  round  of  maneuvering.  Many  diplomats  found  it 
noteworthy  that  the  Kremlin  had  reacted  with  relative 
moderation  to  Mr.  Reagan’s  decision  to  abandon  the 
SALT  treaty.  What  no  one  could  predict  was  what  Mr. 
Gorbachev  would  do  if  he  found  Mr.  Reagan’s  response  to 
his  arms  proposals  "inadequate.”  One  possibility  was 
that  the  Soviet  leader  would  conclude  that  he  had  no 
chanceof  striking  a  deal  as  long  as  Mr.  Reagan  remained 
in  the  White  House.  One  line  of  thought,  in  fact,  held  that 
Mr.  Gorbachev  was  already  looking  past  Mr.  Reagan, 
and  would  pursue  his  "peace  offensive”  with  an  eye  on 
the  next  administration. 
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Economists  Are  Wondering 
What  Happened  to  Prosperity 


WASHINGTON  —  Right  about 
now,-  most  analysts:  bad  figured, 
the  nation’s  economy  would  be 
beginning  the  surge  so  confi¬ 
dently  expected  for  the  second 
half  of  1986. 

Declining  interest  rates,  the 
collapse  of  oil  prices,  low  infla¬ 
tion,  rapid  money  growth,  the 
tumbling  dollar  and  spending 
power  generated  by  stock-mar¬ 
ket  profits,  they  thought,  would 
combine  to  raise  growth  to  a  rate 
as  high  as  4  or  5  percent  from  the 
meager  0.7  percent  recorded  for 
the  final  three  . 
months  of  last 
year.  Instead,  the 
economic  news, 
including  last 
week's  reports,, 
has  gotten  pro¬ 
gressively  worse. 

Industrial  output, 
fell  in  May  for  the 
second  straight 
month,  and  com¬ 
panies  failed  to 
make  significant 
progress  in  reducing  swollen  in¬ 
ventories,  built  up  during  a  burst 
of  misplaced  firstrquarter  opti¬ 
mism.  Even  bousing  starts — one 
of  the  bright  spots  —  dropped  for 
the  second  time  In  a -row. 

As  evidence  that:  the  Federal.. 
Reserve  views  the  economy’s 
condition  with  some  alarm,  many  ' 
analysts  cite  the.  feet  that  early  - 
-  this  month,  without  accompany- 
ingreduction?  by  other  countries' 

'  central  banks  to',  minimize,  the  . 
risk  of  further  declines,  in  the  dol-  . 
lar,  the  Fed  cut  Its  benchmark 
'tending  rate -for. the.  third*  time 
tills  year.  - 

The  Fed.  is  also  mindful  of  .  the 
considerable  stress  on  the  na¬ 
tion’s  banking  system.  Last 
week,  the  BankAmerica  Corpora¬ 
tion  reported  a  $640  million  quar¬ 
terly  losSi  the  second-biggest 


ever  for  a  United  States  banking 
organization.  It  resulted  mainly 
from  write  offs  of  Joans  that  went 
bad  because  of  the  depressed 
'  state  of  oil  and  gas  and  commer¬ 
cial  real  estate.  Another  sign  of 
industrial  malaise  was  the  filing 
of  bankruptcy  papers  by  the  LTV 
Corporation,  the  parent  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  second-largest  steelmaker. 

The  immediate  future  may  pro¬ 
vide  little  comfort.  This  week,  the 
Commerce  Department  will 

issue  its  initial  report  on  the  gross 
national  product  for  the  second 
quarter.  Econo- 
/V»  mists,  many  of 

*•"»  whom  have  been 

O  scrambling  to 

scale  back  their 
forecasts,  expect 
the  growth  rate  to 
be  well  under  the 
'first-quarter’s  2.9 
percent — perhaps 
1  to  1.5  percent  or 
even  lower.  Then, 
the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  chairman, 
Paul  A.  Volcker,  will  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Banking  Commit¬ 
tee  to  elaborate  on  the  semi-an¬ 
nual  forecast  and  monetary  tar¬ 
gets  that  the  Fed  published  after 
the  close  of  business  on  Friday. 

The  central  bank  said  it  would 
continue  to  let  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  measure  of  the  money  sup¬ 
ply  grow  well  beyond  the  target 
range,  thus  providing  enough 
monetary  stimulus  to  sustain  an 
'  economic  expansion  that  is  now 
almost  four  years  old. 

.  But  Mr.  Volcker  has  a  tendency 
to  worry  In  public.-and  that  often 
.unsettles  the  financial  markets, 
where  a  selloff  In  stocks  has  con¬ 
tinued.  The  Dow  Jones  industrial 
average  finished  Friday  at 
1777,98,  down  43.45  points  for  the 
week. 

—  ROBERT  D.  HERSHEY  Jr. 


Reagan  Clings  to  ‘Constructive  Engagement’ 


Congress,  the  White  House  and  Pretoria 


By  BERNARD  GWERTZMAN 


Washington 

AAS  Washington  prepared  for  a  major  debate 
on  South  Africa  policy  tbis  week,  there 
was  growing  recognition  that  United 
States  influence  there  may  be  only  mar¬ 
ginal.  Returning  from  a  visit  to  observe  South  Af¬ 
rica's  crackdown  on  dissent,  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  the 
former  Secretary  of  State,  reported  that  whites 
and  blacks  alike  seem  to  have  lost  hope  for  peace¬ 
ful  reconciliation.  "The  time  has  run  out,”  he  said. 

No  one  in  Washington  pretended  to  have  solu¬ 
tions  for  the  South  African  tragedy.  And,  as  often 
happens,  the  substantive  dispute  was  turning  into 
a  political  test  as  well  —  between  liberals  and  con¬ 
servatives  and  between  the  White  House  and  Con¬ 
gress.  It  somewhat  resembled  the  recent  debate  in 
the  House  on  the  Reagan  Administration  request 
for  $100  million  for  the  Nicaraguan  rebels,  in  which 
the  issues  in  Central  America  were  submerged  in  a 
dispute  over  Presidential  foreign  policy  preroga¬ 
tives.  The  President  won,  but  it  was  far  from  cer¬ 
tain  that  h6  would  prevail  again  on  South  Africa. 

Preparing  tor  the  new  debate,  the  Administra¬ 
tion  has  undergone  a  sometimes  frantic,  month- 
long  policy  review.  From  the  start,  however,  the 
reassessment  was  limited  by  President  Reagan's 
insistence  that  it  rot  result  in  severe  economic 
sanctions,  that  the  approach  known  as  "construc¬ 
tive  engagement”  be  maintained. 

Last  month,  the  House  voted  to  impose  a  com¬ 
plete  trade  embargo  on  South  Africa.  The  question 
now  is  what  sanctions,  if  any,  the  Senate  will  ap¬ 
prove.  Not  surprisingly,  given  the  President’s 
ground  rules,  the  Administration  has  concluded 
that  it  will  stick  by  its  basic  approach  —  doing 
what  it  can  to  persuade  the  Government  of  Presi¬ 
dent  P.  W.  Botha  and  black  leaders  to  sit  down  and 
negotiate  an  accord  for  ending  apartheid  and  im¬ 
plementing  a  new  political  framework. 

Advocates  of  sanctions,  however,  believe  they 
are  the  only  way  left  to  jolt  Mr.  Botha  inio  making 
sweeping  concessions  and  that  they  also  would 
make  a  moral  statement  condemning  apartheid. 

The  Administration  effort  at  persuasion  is  to  be 
undertaken  in  dose  collaboration  with  allied  na¬ 
tions.  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe,  the  British  Foreign  Sec¬ 
retary,  conferred  with  Mr.  Reagan  and  Secretary 
of  State  George  P.  Shultz  last  week  to  coordinate 
policy  as  they  resist  pressure  for  strong'new  sanc¬ 
tions.  Sir  Geoffrey  is  to  meet  with  Mr.  Botha  this 
week  on  behalf  of  the  European  Community  and 
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his  own  Government.  While  awaiting  the  outcome 
of  diplomatic  efforts,  the  Administration  wants 
Congress  to  defer  action. 

Making  an  additional  point  about  the  strategic 
and  commercial  importance  of  South  Africa’s  dia¬ 
monds  and  other  minerals,  Donald  T.  Regan,  the 
White  House  chief  of  staff,  asked  if  American 
women  were  "prepared  to  give  up  all  their  jew¬ 
elry.”  Advocates  of  sanctions  promptly  attacked 
the  remark  as  an  affront  to  women. 

With  a  policy  change  virtually  ruled  out.  White 
House  aides  looked  for  a  way  to  dramatize  Admin¬ 
istration  concern  for  South  African  blacks,  and 
perhaps  give  a  positive  emphasis  to  its  policy. 
President  Reagan  is  scheduled  to  disclose  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Administration  review  on  Tuesday,  and 
there  were  reports  that  he  would  announce  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  black  American  as  the  next  Ambus-- 
sador  to  Sooth  Africa. 

The  Administration  has  considered  naming  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Brown,  the  president  of  a  small  public  rela¬ 
tions  company  In  High  Point,  N.C.,  who  was  an 
aide  in  the  Nixon  White  House.  Yesterday,  Mr. 
Brown  said  he  had  not  yet  decided  whether  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  post  if  it  were  offered.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  had  proposed  instead  the  appointment  of  a 
senior  career  diplomat  experienced  In  dealing  with 
crises.  Officials  said  that  if  Mr.  Brown  were 
chosen  it  would  be  a  political  decision,  an  attempt 
to  persuade  the  Senate  to  give  the  Administration 
and  West  Europeans  additional  time  to  seek  a  solu¬ 
tion  in  South  Africa. 


Questions  have  been  raised  about  Mr.  Brown’s 
background,  however.  Labor  leaders  accused  his 
company  of  having  engaged  in  “union-busting”  ac¬ 
tivities  in  North  Carolina ;  the  company  denied  it. 
It  also  turned  out  that  he  had  close  personal  and 
business  dealings  with  Umaru  Dikko,  a  former  Ni¬ 
gerian  official  who  has  been  accused  of  taking  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  out  of  that  country  illegally.  Mr. 
Brown  denied  that  he  or  Mr,  Dikko  had  done  any¬ 
thing  illegal. 

The  idea  of  appointing  Mr.  Brown  without 
changing  basic  policy  came  under  fire  from  the 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  and  other  advocates  of  strong 
action  “against  South  Africa.  But  Mr.  Brown  had 
the  endorsement  of  such  strange  bedfellows  as 
.Senator  Jesse  Helms,  the  conservative  North 
Carolina  Republican,  and  Andrew  Young,  the 
black  Mayor  of  Atlanta  and  former  chief  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Young,  a  Democrat, 
said  this  was  one  of  the  few  things  he  and  Mr. 
Helms  could  agree  upon. 

After  Mr.  Reagan’s  speech.  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  Shultz  is  to  testify  at  length  in  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings.  Senators 
and  others  advocating  sanctions  will  also  be  heard. 

The  decision  will  be  a  difficult  call  for  senators 
such  as  Richard  G.  Lugar,  Republican  of  Indiana, 
the  committee  chairman.  He  has  said  be  shares 
the  growing  desire  to  demonstrate  displeasure 
with  the  Botha  Government,  but  he  also  does  not 
want  to  add  to  the  Administration’s  difficulties  as 
it  undertakes  diplomatic  efforts. 
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S.  Troops  Join 


On  Drug  Traffic 

Narco-terrorists,  as  the  Whit* 
House  called  them  last  wSk,Z£ 
been  winning  big  in  Bolivia,  a  world- 
class  producer  of  coca  leaf.  With 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
cash  flow,  the  drug  dealers  have  out¬ 
gunned  and  outmaneuvered  Bo- 
mas  American-supported  drug- 

law  enforcers.  e 

Last  week,  in  an  attempt  to  even 
up  the  odds,  the  Reagan  AdmtateS 
tion  dispatched  a  United  States 
Army  C-5A  transport  plane  carryine 
six  Black  Hawk  helicopters,  and  160 
troops,  to  offer  “important  logistical 
support.”  The  force  was  to  stay  in 
Bolivia  for  at  least  60  days. 

The  action  was  Intended  to  sur¬ 
prise  the  traffickers  and  destroy 
some  of  Bolivia's  many  cocaine  fac¬ 
tories.  But  the  arrival  in  Santa  Cruz 
of  one  of  the  world’s  largest  planes 
attracted  the  attention  of  Bolivian 
newspapers.  “With  all  the  advance 
everybody  is  scamper¬ 
ing.  the  Bolivian  Ambassador  Fer¬ 
nando  Wanes,  said  in  Washington. 

The  Administration  authorized  the 
American  contingent  to  shoot  back  if 
.  i  red  upon  —  an  unlikely  prospect, 
Mr.  Wanes  said.  Indeed,  no  shots 
were  fired  on  their  first  mission 
which  destroyed  an  abandoned  co¬ 
caine  factory. 

Using  the  military  in  law  enforce¬ 
ment  is  not  without  precedent.  Con¬ 
gress  has  previously  authorized 
Navy  assistance  to  coastal  drug  pa¬ 
trols;  in  the  Bahamas,  American 
helicopters  take  local  drug  agents  on 
raids,  and  American  soldiers  were 
shot  at  while  operating  communica- 
ticnn  equipment  during  drug  raids  in 
Cjif.-.nbia  in  1984. 

Bui  the  practice  has  been  contro¬ 
versial.  Defense  Department  offi¬ 
cials  have  worried  about  diverting 
resources  from  military  missions 
and  risking  casualties  in  actions  for 
which  their  men  are  not  trained. 

In  addition,  spokesmen  for  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and 
scholars  have  questioned  the  legality 
of  such  operations,  citing  the  1878 
Posse  Comitatus  Act.  which  prohib¬ 
its  using  the  military  to  enforce  the 
laws,  and  the  War  Powers  Resolu¬ 
tion  of  1973,  which  requires  consulta¬ 
tion  with  Congress  when  the  armed 
forces  are  dispatched  to  places 
where  hostilities  seem  likely. 


jured.  The  bomb,  apparently  deto¬ 
nated  by  remote  control,  exploded  in 
a  van  as  it  was  passed  by  a  bus  tak¬ 
ing  young  officers  to  highway  patrol 
classes.  State  televison  suggested 
that  the  bombing,  which  brought  to 
29  the  number  of  people  killed  in 
political  violence  in  Spain  this  year, 
was  related  to  the  expulsion  from 
France  Sunday  of  Domingo  Iturbe 
Abdsolo.  He  is  thought  to  be  the  mili¬ 
tary  leader  of  the  group  known  as 
E.T.A.,  which  is  campaigning  for  an 
independent  Basque  nation  in  three 
northern  provinces. 

•In  Portugal,  a  previously  un¬ 
known  group,  the  Armed  Revolution¬ 
ary  Organization,  said  it  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  four  bombings  that  caused 
damage  but  no  casualties  in  the 
southern  cities  of  Evora  and  Se tubal. 

Another  Look  at 
An  Israeli  Scandal 

Israel’s  Attorney  General,  Yosef 
Harish.  last  week  ordered  a  police  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  scandal  involving 
the  domestic  security  agency.  Shin 
Beth.  He  acted  within  horns  after  the 
Cabinet  voted,  14  to  11,  against  estab¬ 
lishing  its  own  commission  of  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  killing  of  two  Palestin¬ 
ians  who  had  helped  hijack  a  bus  in 
April  1984. 

The  head  of  Shin  Beth,  Avrahara 
ShaJom,  has  been  accused  of  order¬ 
ing  the  slayings,  then  hiding  the 
facts.  Mr.  Shalom  has  stated  that 
anything  he  may  have  done  was  done 
on  the  approval  of  his  superior  at  the 
time,  Yitzhak  Shamir,  the  Likud  bloc 
leader  who  was  Prime  Minister  then 
and  is  Foreign  Minister  now. 

Mr.  Shamir  has  denied  charges 
tha  t  he  approved  some  of  Shin  Beth’s 
actions.  He  said  he  opposed  any  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  affair  because  it 
would  demoralize  the  security  serv¬ 
ice. 

Under  an  agreement  between 
Likud  and  the  Labor  Party,  Mr. 
Shamir  is  to  become  Prime  Minister 
again  in  October,  and  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Shimon  Peres,  the  Labor  leader, 
is  to  become  Foreign  Minister. 

The  Cabinet  vote  against  estab¬ 
lishing  a  commission  was  along 
party  lines.  All  10  Labor  ministers, 
plus  one  from  a  small  party,  voted 
for  a  commission;  all  10  Likud  minis¬ 
ters,  plus  four  others,  voted  no. 


A  Week’s  Worth 
Of  Terrorism 

If  nations  kept  a  police  blotter  on 
international  terrorism,  here  is  what 
would  have  been  on  it  last  week: 

•jn  Beirat  yesterday,  ambushere 
fired  on  an  American  University 
Hospital  bus.  killing  a  doctor,  a  hos¬ 
pital  administrator  and  two  other 
hospital  employees,  all  of  them 
Lebanese  Christians.  A  Christian  mi- 
liltia  radio  station  blamed  Syria 
whose  troops  now  patrol  Beirut,  for 
failing  to  protect  the  Christians  from 
assassins  they  assumed  to  be  Mos¬ 
lems.  The  shooting  look  place  at  the 
Green  Line  between  the  city's  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Moslem  sectors. 

•Vice  President  Abdel  Halim 
Khaddam  of  Syria  said  in  Paris  that 
five  American  hostages  and 
others  being  held  in  Lebanon  were 
under  the  control  of  “militias’’  in 
Beirut,  not  in  Syrian-controlled 
Eastern  Lebanon,  as  had  been 
thought.  Diplomats  said  he  seemed 
to  imply  that  efforts  to  free  them 
should  be  directed  through  Iran. 

•  Basque  separatists  took  respon¬ 
sibility  for  a  bomb  that  killed  10 
members  of  the  paramilitary  Civil 
Guard,  in  Madrid.  Fifty-six  people, 
including  a  dozen  civilians,  were  in- 


Death  Sentence 
For  Duvalier  Aide 

Wild  cheers  and  cries  of  "Muider- 
err  and  “Assassin!”  erupted  from 
a  jury  box  in  Port- Au- Prince,  Haiti, 
last  week  as  a  former  chief  of  se¬ 
curity  for  Franpois  Duvalier  was 
convicted  of  murder  and  torture  and 
■  sentenced  to  death. 

The  former  official,  61-year-old 
Luc  Desyr,  got  the  verdict  after  an 
is- hour-trial  that  was  broadcast  live 
on  television.  He  had  been  portrayed 
as  a  symbol  of  the  evils  of  the  28-year 
Duvalier  family  reign,  which  ended 
in  February  when  popular  uprisings 
forced  President  Jean-CIaude  Duva- 
lier  to  flee  to  France. 

Mr.  Desyr  was  convicted  of  killing 
a  school  teacher  and  his  pregnant 
wife  in  1965  and  of  torturing  the 
woman's  brother,  who  was  the  prose¬ 
cution  s  key  witness  last  week. 

Mr.  Desyr  insisted  on  his  inno- 

He  atf°  said  tJ,at  during  the 
final  years  of  the  Duvalier  reign  he 

??a„HanKed  10  save  Haiti  from  Jean- 
Ctaude,  but  was  fired  by  the  former 

011  susp,cion 
^  ,n  3,1  auti-Duvalier 
plot.  His  lawyer  said  he  would  appeal 
the  conviction  to  the  Supreme  Court 
No  execution  date  has  been  set.' 

MHt  Freudenbelm, 
James  F.  Clarity 
and  Richard  Levine 


John  Hume  Has  a  Singular  Outlook  on  the  Troubles 


By  FRANCIS  X.  CLINES 


N_.„ _ Belfast.  Northern  Ireland 

ONPARTICI PANTS  who  dwell  vicari¬ 
ously  on  Northern  Irish  politics  might 
bear  in  mind  that  some  of  the  most 
revolutionary  changes  have  been 
wrougmby  a  quiet,  undramatic  Governmental 

S  the-1!M?  act  that  "™lly  6“aran- 

teed  the  Catholic  minority  the  same  right  to  free 
education  enjoyed  by  the  Protestant  majority 
spawning  a  generation  of  dvil  rights  leaders 

feS?,°nals  Md  som®fresh  cadre’ 
for  the  Irish  Republican  Army. 

JoL^T^ at I?St  006  optimist. 

fn)m  ^de  poverty- 
of  the  Catholtc  ghetto  in  Londondeny  to  a  point 

HmSnfr*11  S,t  011  ^  members’  terrace  of  the 
Hmise  of  Commons,  overlooking  the  Thames  and 
urbanely  quote  Charles  de  Gaulle  as  h 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher.  “We  need  a 
Bnt  sh  de  Gaulle,”  says  Mr.  Hume  the 4^* 
®!d  ,ead«;uf  the  Social  Democratic  and  iStor 
Party  who  has  built  a  constituency  from  the  non- 

“In  t,««ainStream  ?* Northern  Irish  Catholics. 

sort  of  way,  Thatcher  is  the  right 
pelJon  15  the  nSht  Place  at  the  right  time  " 

Mrs.  Thatcher  is  the  principal  guardian  of  the 
e  new  London-Dublin  agreement  for  Irish 
reconciliation.  The  Dublin  Government  for  the 
N^rthP^  r^  *ft,ned  a  consultative  voice  in 
JE5SJ11U  aLfa,rS  Under  *“*  pact,  which  was 
SSSISJSJ DubI,'n  and  Loudon  and 

majority  complainng 
he€n  'gnored.  The  agreement  is  un- 
nSSSSi »me  severe  tests  on  the  streets  of 
XpIwI!/ ^roitis  being  denounced  by 
majonty' 35  the  provocative  par¬ 
tisan  marching  season  gets  under  way  T^e 

Dad  S  DrRtni«d  nf  1-mor  l» _ i _ _  ® 


American  imagination.  In  the  face  of  so  much  at- 
t®mpted  change,  British  offidals  say  privately 
that  they  expect  the  Provisional  I.R.A.  to  “un  the 
ante”  From  individual  executions  —  an  almost 
mundane  phenomenon  in  the  beleaguered  North 
—  jo  more  spectacular  violence. 

“AIIons,  nous  a  lions  souffrir,”  says  Mr.  Hume 
a  former  French  teacher  who  quotes  de  Gaulle 
sticking  to  his  painful  policy  of  withdrawing  the 

^IS?'fiU>nityA^8eria’  <,Let’s  8°’  Wre  going  to 
suffer.  Mr.  Hume,  who  represents  Londondeny 
in  Commons  and  Northern  Ireland  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Parliament,  insists  that  .a  slow  and  painful 
sort  of  progress  is  under  way  in  the  birth  and 
limping  survival  of  the  pact  itself.  “The  Brits 
have  been  standing  firm,"  he  contends,  recalling 

FaSt*f??nciliat‘on  efforts  m  which  London  re- 
treated  from  violent  Protestant  resistance 
Mr.  Hume  would  have  gotten  a  furious  areu- 
rlS1  .from  s?me  °f  fds  own  constituents  in  the 
Catholic  nationalist  ghetto  of  Portadown  last 
weekend,  when  the  Protestant  loyalist  majority 
paraded  through,  celebrating  ancient  military 
victories  over  the  Catholics  and  skirling  theirop- 
pos  uon  to  the  agreement.  By  night,  loyalist 
firebornbs  over  protective 
SSI  ^t?e,ghatt0’ ^  0*  Police  had  to  repel 
"J?  p,“llc  bullets.  The  Catholics  angrily 
“2*  Loodon  of  retreating,  once  the  loyalist 

^rfStrti?CreaS?1'  from  eariler  promises  to  re¬ 
st"*  the  parades.  “Tell  us  about  your  agree¬ 
ment  now,”  one  resident  shouted  to  a  rather 
sheepish  Social  Democratic  street  worker  in  Por- 
*down  in  the  light  of  a  firebomb. 

Mr.  Hume,  a  pragmatic  politician,  made  sure 
to  issue  a  denunciation  of  the  police  for  allowing 
the  Portadown  march.  More  emphatically,  he 


argued  that  the  pact  will  not  stand  or  fan  on 
marching  or  street  bullying  by  either  side.  He 
was  echoed  by  ranking  members  of  the  Thatcher 
Cabinet  who  hope  that  across  a  long  period  of 
years,  a  new  generation  of  moderate  politicians 
will  emerge  to  represent  Northern  Protestants 
and  agree  to  participate  in  a  compromise  on  the 
•  future  of  the  province. 

This  is  a  level  of  optimism  contradicted  by  his¬ 
tory.  But- the  Dublin- London  agreement  stresses 
that  this  could  happen  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Protestant  majority,  a  guarantee  widely  dis¬ 
trusted  in  that  community.  Thatcher  ministers 
and  wary  nationalists  insist  that  dialogue  wffl  be¬ 
gin  only  if  the  violent  resisters  of  both  sects  are 
finally  faced  down.  Mr.  Hume  is  betting  the 
agreement's  existing  “framework”  of  Dublin 
and  London  offiedais  working  to  enact  some 
sensitive  administrative  changes  is  starting  to 
tel!  the  loyalists  that  they  will  be  bypassed  unless 
they  find  a  moderate  voice.  “That  framework  is 
a  permanent  one  and  will  outlive  the  present  two 
Governments,"  Mr.  Hume  says  in  the  face  of 
Protestant  resistance  that  was  palpable  at  a  pa- 
tnotic  fair  in  the  Ulster  town  of  Scarva  Monday. 
N°-  “ever.”  a  traditional  folk  song,  aired 
across  a  happy  family-oriented  throngofdevoted 
loyalists. 

“f* 1 to  epnvfncrf  that  the  same  throng  of 
good-natured  Irish  will  eventually  move  toward 
Ws JSS1S-  he!di,18 Process.”Even inthe fightof 

pra2£!?1S2V*!t  Seems  lflrely  to  take  several  gen- 
erabonsand  the  strength  of  a  de  Gaulle.  “As  tong 

as  ^-Process  is  taking  place  I  would  be  happy,” 
he  says,  yearning  for  a  long  period  of  gray,  not 

^etorf^‘,ZSiCh  W*h  P°litlCS  might  ^ 


Hr  aw,™  gets  under  wav  The  - 

Eff,  cross-'»rder  tolerance  also  has  _ "■  '  ■ 

ApPr°VeS  a  Treaty  and  leases  Thatcher 


the  south,  where  the  SEE.  „ a^rity  reS 

atepoTte^Sf0  ^  2_t°‘1  margin  ‘he  pluralistic 
. ong  divorce.  Some  Protestant  lead¬ 
ers  cited  that  result  as  evidence  that  non-Catho- 
hes  would  not  have  religious  freedom  if  the  North 
became  part  of  the  Republic. 

rhP ' iJSl! WiU  56  the  new  extradition  treaty 
the  United  States  Senate  approved  last  week 

‘errorists.  Sanctuary  in  America 
a  sizable  problem,  but  the  treaty 
efforts  by  London  to  weaken  tlw 
romantic  .claim  of  Irish  revolutionaries  on  the 


Most  of  the  extradition  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  stipulate  a 
“political  exception"  for  accused  persons  who 
contend  that  their  acts  were  politically  motivat¬ 
ed  Under  a  new  treaty  with  Britain  approved 
^  ^  Senate' 00  exception  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  cases  of  fugitives  accused  of  violent 
crimes,  such  as  murder  and  kidnaping. 

The  Thatcher  Government  wanted  the  treaty  to 
make  it  easier  to  extradite  Irish  Republican 

to2£*5r0r,s?'  V?  Rea8an  Administration 
favors  the  new  treaty  as  a  weapon  against  inter- 


2SSS  .temn2smj  although  virtually  all  I.R.A. 

la  to  Eng!aad  and  Northern  Ire- 

iand  and  has  not  involved  foreigners. 

asked  why  the  United 
“S®.  J88  pressing  for.  similar  agreements 
^1^L2fei!.natiWTS'  But  supporters  of  the  treatv 

W**  may  5011  bI«x*  ^tradition 
ing  that  an  accused  person  could  not  veta  fa7r 

rfri^teSi^Uted^in8d0m  ^  wouJd  ^deprived 

Sffl  SS  race' reli8im’ Datio^  « 


Leader’s  Health  Is  Uncertain,  and  So  Is  a  Successor 

Somalia  Braces  for  T ransition  Politics 


Wounded  man  being  carried  trom  of  ta  MadrJd  }as, 


_ By  SHElfcA-JRULE 

SOOTH r  MOGADfemi^SOMALlA 
n  .  fndian  Ocean  breezes  swirl 

erombling  capital,  a  mix  of 
ItaIian  architecture,  as  every: 

tional  dreJKfle1l,Thp!,‘  Womext  tradi- 

market  f?e,r  wares  at  the.  crowded 

after  midday  rsotanr„?OP,eS  of  Kora”'  Just 
take  a  thresh™ ,fohl  o] lenC€  sets  m  as  Somalis 
St^Khh~L  Wh“  dusk  settles*  the 

wheelbarrows  aSdSeV^ISS 

The  dailv  men  into  coffee  bouses. 

question  faring™  a  cri0cal 

try’s  ruler  oUy^arebi  aSL’t'?8 

mand’  PresiH<Jv  mu  abe  t0  maintain  com- 

ter^ho^  JS  mont^fmed  S,aduBarrC  re- 
in  a  Saudi  Arabian  h<Spii?f„ril!^(mth’,0ng  Stay 
bile  accident  in  MaXS  i  l?-8 Lan  ,autom°- 
he  suffered  mm3bS£  rihf  SS  ? 
and  shock.  Thousands  of  ^m^'  ^  d  mlun(iS 

gsaw.-53SS 

•ne  President’s  Age 

SKSTJSSpiSrjK ' 

““‘-y  »t  hiusP^|Ip,iSi^“  nomad- 

so^LTs 

Strategically  n«r  AMca- 

portance  to  the  United  static  ?reat  im‘ 
countries 

“He  is  aging,”  said  a  Western  resiA-nr  **TKe» 
accdeot  made  people  start  thinW^aSu"  ^ 


President  Mohamm^^^r^ 


ity  to  manipulate  the  country’s  many  clans. 

,^absCTCe>  th0  country  was  nm  by  four 
S^yofficera  who,  with  the  President,  make  up 
tiie  Politburo  of  the  sole  jiolitical  party,  the 
Somali  Revolutionary  Socialist  Party;  . Under  the 
country's  constitution,  the  First  Vice  President 
would  become  Acting  President  if  Mr.  Barre  be- 
S“ptlnSSStated  or^ed-Aftena  ceiWp^t 
^  People's  Assembly  would 

^0Z™President-  ™ 

Rrioeri!5e»^>IuSideilt  31x1  Minister  of  Defezise  is 
bv  ^  SanJa“ter.  He  is  viewed 

by  Western  diplomats  and  others  as  a  nn«ih£ 
They  describe  him^ 
and  able  man  who  is  popular  with  the  AnwJff1!! 
P^ibly  the  “least  ob^onaWe” 

not  have  a  major  clan  backing  him,  ttey^v  w 

“racisms 

label  him  left  or  righLbUt  iK h£rtilTOU,tf  001 

he  is  pragmatic.”  AiuS^^rSTnment' 

received  military  trainS!^t£S^L^I^ntar 
is  perceived  he 

mraed  to 


tore  For  some  people,  more  important  than  who 
might  succeed  Barre  is  whether  the  transition 
would  be  smooth  and  without  violence.” 

President  Barre  look  power  in  a  coup  in  1969 
ousting  a  civilian  Government.  Since  then,  the 
tough,  shrewd  leader  has  kept  control  of  this  poor 
nation  of  5  million  —  it  is  about  the  size  of  Texas 
— through  his  political  skill,  particularly  his  abil- 


““"Wes 

The  United  States restSedSf!^^,t 
and  m  1980  the  1978 

^t^dng  American  forces 
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Nicaraguan  Army  Gets  On-the-job  Training 


Sandinistas 
Have  an  Edge 

,  Speed 
And  Strength 


By  STEPHEN  KINZER 


_  MANAGUA.NICARAGUA 

TANDING  before  a  large  map  of  northern  Nica¬ 
ragua  last  week,  Capt.  Ricardo  Wheelock  re- 
|  peated  the  Government's  assertion,  made  regu¬ 
larly  for  more  than  a  year,  that  rebels  backed  by 
the  United  States  have  been  "strategically  defeated.”  He 
said  Government  forces  fully  control  the  north  and  had 
inflicted  more  than  4,000  casualties  on  the  rebels  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  a  statistic  viewed  with 
some  skepticism  among  neutral  analysts  in  Managua. 

Captain.  Wheelock,  who  is  chief  of  military  intelli¬ 
gence  for  the  Sandinista  army,  said  Government  control 
of  the  insurgency  had  been  achieved  despite  increasing 
aid  to  rebels  from  die  United  States.  He  said  the  United 
States  was  maintaining  intelligence-gathering  vessels  off 
Nicaragua’s  coasts  at  all  times,  monitoring  Government 
communications  from  the  sky  and  providing  radar  guid¬ 
ance  to  rebel  planes  landing  in  Nicaragua  laden  with 
military  supplies  from  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica.  Cap¬ 
tain  Wheelock  said  the  American  preparations,  coupled 
with  the  dramatic  expansion  of  military  installations  in 
Honduras,  were  "part  of  the  preparations  for  a  United 
States  military  invasion  of  Nicaragua.”  But  if  such  an  in¬ 
tervention  ever  comes,  which  most  independent  analysts 
here  and  in  Washington  doubt,  it  will  be  only  after  rebel 
forces  prove  conclusively  that  they  cannot  succeed. 

When  the  rebels,  who  are  known  as  contras,  begin  re¬ 
ceiving  the  $100  million  in  American  aid  that  Congress 
appears  ready  to  send  them,  they  will  be  expected  to  pick 
up  the  pace  of  the  war  to  show  their  American  backers 
that  they  are  worth  the  investment.  As  they  attempt  to  do 
so,  they  will  face  a  force  that  is  still  clearly  superior  to 
their  own.  The  size  of  the  Sandinista  army  is  uncertain, 
since  both  Managua  and  Washington  have  a  propaganda 
interest  in  overstating  it.  When  regular  troops,  militia 
members  and  interior  ministry  units  are  combined,  it 
probably  totals  about  100,000.  Most  of  the  fighting  is 
being  done  by  so-called  irregular  battalions,  of  which 
there  are  between  15  and  20.  Fewer  than  20,000  Sandinista 
soldiers,  nearly  all  of  them  in  the  irregular  battalions, 
are  front-line  soldiers  who  are  doing  most  of  the  fighting. 
That  is  probably  more  than  the  total  size  of  the  rebel 
force. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  size,  the  Sandinista  army  is 
also  far  more  mobile  than  the  rebel  force,  both  in  the  air 
and  cm  the  ground.  Government  transport  helicopters  are 
able  to  move  troops  easily,  and  therefore  can  bring  the 

t>  :;*■ 

ho. Id  ^fio  *.ri.  briCy,':  --  »-  • 


Nicaraguan  soldier  boarding  a 
Soviet-built  Mi-8  helicopter 
during  military  offensive  near 
Esteli.  above;  women  In 
Nicaragua's  militia,  top  left, 
learning  to  fire  rifles;  soldiers  on 
patrol  in  country's  northern 
region. 


Magnum /Susan  MHseias  (MI4);  Special  Features .'Sipa  Press  Saftlirtr,  rmiliiuj.  Sygma  Alain  Krl*r 


war  to  the  enemy  rather  than  waiting  for  attacks.  Earlier 
this  year,  the  army  began  receiving  a  shipment  of  about 
25  new  transport  helicopters  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  will  further  increase  its  edge. 

To  fend  off  those  aircraft,  the  contras  will  almost 
certainly  receive  important  consignments  of  antiaircraft 
weapons  as  soon  as  American  aid  money  becomes  avail¬ 
able.  Still  on  the  table  in  the  Kremlin  is  a  longstanding  re¬ 
quest  that  Moscow  supply  fighter  aircraft  to  Nicaragua. 

On  the  ground,  the  Sandinista  advantage  in  mobility 
is  almost  as  great  as  in  the  air.  The  Sandinista  army 
moves  in  East  German  trucks,  while  the  rebels  travel  on 
foot  or  on  pack  animals.  To  offset  this  disadvantage, 
rebels  have  apparently  been  placing  mines  along  at  least 
three  important  dirt  roads  the  army  uses  regularly  in  Ji- 
notega  province.  The  roads  are  vital  to  both  the  Sandin¬ 
ista  army  and  the  peasants  who  live  in  the  poor  region. 
There  are  reports  that  trucks  have  been  destroyed  with 


;.-m  •  r>vij  j un¬ 


substantial  military  casualties,  but  scores  of  civilians 
who  use  the  same  roads  have  also  died. 

One  area  where  American  aid  could  have  a  substan¬ 
tial  impact  in  matching  Sandinista  advances  is  in  mili¬ 
tary  training.  The  Nicaraguan  army  is  composed  largely 
of  draftees  with  mixed  levels  of  motivation  and  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Most  recruits  are  run  through  several  months  of 
training  at  the  hands  of  Cuban  advisers,  giving  them  a 
grasp  of  at  least  the  rudiments  of  warfare. 

With  the  renewal  of  direct  American  aid,  advisers 
from  the  United  States  should  be  able  to  do  a  similar  job 
and  create  among  the  rebels  a  more  effective  officer 
corps.  Senior  Cuban  officers  advise  the  Nicaraguan  gen¬ 
eral  staff,  and  if  Congress  gives  final  approval  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  aid  proposal,  American  officers  will  be  able 
to  perform  the  same  function  for  the  rebels. 

Some  Sandinista  leaders  believe  they  have  not  yet 
found  the  mast  effective  ways  to  combat  the  rebels.  “We 


have  gained  a  tremendous  amount  of  battlefield  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  last  years,"  said  Luis  Carridn  Cruz,  one  of  the 
nine  comandantes  who  rule  Nicaragua.  "But  we  have  not 
succeeded  in  synthesizing  that  experience  and  drawing 
from  it  all  the  tactical  lessons  we  can." 

The  arrival  of  new  Soviet  transport  helicopters  to 
strengthen  the  Sandinistas  and  the  continuing  contra 
campaign  to  blow  up  Sandinista  trucks  in  the  north  were 
independent  events  that  coincidentally  tool:  place  over 
recent  months.  But  both  reflected  the  escalation  lor 
which  the  warring  Nicaraguan  armies  are  preparing. 

“During  the  last  two  years,  while  the  Americans 
have  been  prohibited  from  working  directly  with  the  con¬ 
tras,  the  Soviets  and  Cubans  have  given  the  Sandinistas  a 
clear  edge  in  the  correlation  ol  forces,”  said  one  foreign 
ambassador  in  Managua.  "Now  with  the  Americans 
coming  back  into  the  picture,  they're  determined  not  to 
surrender  that  edge." 


Steering  Students  From 
The  Russian  Ivy  League 


By  FELICITY  BARRINGER 
Moscow 

WHEN  the  Soviet  .  Union 
announced  two *  years 
ago  that  it  would  revamp 
its  schools,  it  was  a  victory  for 
the  economic  planners  who 
argued  that  the  needs  of  the  labor 
market  should  dictate  educa¬ 
tional  practices.  After  an  un¬ 
usually  .lively  public  debate,  it 
was  decided  that,  among  other 
things,  more  students  would  be 
channeled  into  vocational  schools 
and  children  would  start  school  at 
6  instead  of  7  years  of  age. 

Today,  however,  that  Russian 
educational  program  is  m  the  dol¬ 
drums,  with  the  economists’  logic 
bumping  up  against  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  students  and  parents, 
inadequate  facilities  and  a 
teacher  shortage.  Disputes  also 
continue  over  the  schools'  proper 
role.  The  press,  for  instance,  re¬ 
cently  presented  arguments  on  a 
proposal  to  shorten  lessons  in  Do¬ 
stoyevsky  to  make  room  for  more 
“ practical”  subjects. 

Some  of  the  changes  ordered 
two  years  ago  are  being  delayed 
with  official  approval.  While  less 
than  half  of  the  country’s  two  mil¬ 
lion  6-year-oMs  are  expected  to 
begin  formal  education  next 
year,  taking  11  years  of  instruc¬ 
tion  rather  than  10,  more  than 
half  will  go  to  Soviet  kindergar¬ 
ten,  which  is  like  a  preschool.  The 
reason,  Soviet  officials  say,  is 
concern  about  children’s  health. 
Some  doctors  have  argued  that 
6-year-olds  need  the  spetial  care 
they  get  in  kindergarten.  “The 
doctors  say.  ‘Don't  hurry,’;  ”  cau¬ 
tioned  Kira  V.  Agrafonova, 
deputy  chief  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  division  of  the 
•Ministry  of  Education, 

But  officials  admit  that  the 
delay  was  necessary  for  other 
reasons.  “There  won’t  be  space 
in  the  schools”  to  accommodate 
the  extra  children,  Mrs.  Agrafo- 
nova  said.  Even  without  the  new 
of  6-year-olds,  some  schools 
In  Moscow  neighborhoods  where 
many  young  working  families 
live  have  to  run  double  or  triple 
sessions.  In  addition,' there  is  a 
shortage  of  teachers  at  the  ele¬ 
mentary  lev=elr  a  problem  that 
some  top  officials  have  attributed 
to  low  pay  ami  poor  benefits. 


•  The  primary  aim  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes  was  the  redirec¬ 
tion  of  many  students  whose 
goals  —  or  whose  parents’  goals 
—  included  a  place  at  a  presti¬ 
gious  institute  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  and  a  respected  intellectual 
job  with  access  to  influential  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Soviet  Union  is  chroni¬ 
cally  short  of  skilled  technical 
workers,  but  the  vocational 
schools  that  train  them  are  un¬ 
popular  with  parents,  who  associ¬ 
ate  the  schools  with  low  grades 
and  discipline  problems. .  One 
teacher  said  her  school  pressured 
teachers  to  push  students  toward 
vocational  education  by  setting 
informal  quotas. 

In  general,  Mrs.  Agrafcmova 
said,  after  the  eighth  ,  grade,  31 
percent  of  the  14-  or  15-year-olds 
go  on  to  technical  or  vocational 
schools,  and  9  percent  become  in¬ 
dustrial  or  agricultural  laborers. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  students  con¬ 
tinue  through  high  school.  Fewer 
than  a  quarter  of  all  17-year-olds 
attend  universities  and  affiliated 
institutes.  The  plan  adopted  two 
years  ago  called  for  60  percent  of 
the  students  to  be  channeled  into 
vocational  schools  after  the 
eighth  grade. 

But  Mrs.  Agrafonova  said  she 
did  not  expect  the  distribution  of 
students  among  schools  to 
change.  As  she  sees  it,  what  the 
system  ,  needs  is  young  people 
sorer  of  their  goals.  The  heads  of 
the  institutes  have  complained 
that  too  many  students  change 
courses  of  study  two  or  more 
times.  Mrs.  Agrafonova  blamed 
pushy  parents  for  the  “accidents 
in  institute  choices." 

The  state,  meanwhile,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  creation  of  a  new  ob¬ 
stacle  for  students  who  have  their 
sights  set  on  the  institutes.  Before 
they  can  take  entrance  examina¬ 
tions,  applicants  have  to  appear 
before  a  commission  for  a  “voca¬ 
tional-guidance  interview,”  Gen¬ 
nady  A.  Yagodin,  .Minister  of 
Higher  and  Specialized  Second¬ 
ary  Education,  told  the  press  that 
the  commission  “will  have  the 
task  of  determining  whether  the 
applicant  has  .made  the  proper 
choice.”  In  letters  to  the  editor, 
some  parents .  complained  that 
the  process  can  be  unfairly  sub¬ 
jective.  But  others  asked  for  tips 
on  .how  to  help  their  children  do 
well  in  the  interview. 


Pinochet  Thinks  About  Another  Term 
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Verdalca  de  Negri  kissing  the  coffin  containing  the  body  of  her  son,  Rodrigo 
Rojas  de  Negri,  during  funeral  in  Santiago,  Chile;  Gen.  Augusts  Pinochet. 


The  Opposition  in  Chile  Has 
Trouble  Closing  Its  Ranks 


By  SHIRLEY  CHRISTIAN 


SANTIAGO,  CHILE 
|  VERY  day  at  10  A.M.,  30  members  of  the 
Carabineros,  Chile's  militarized  national 
police,  march  from  the  Moneda  Presiden¬ 
tial  Palace  into  the  spotless  Plaza  of  the 
Constitution  for  the  changing  of  the  guard.  As  the 
Carabineros  band  leads  the  replacement  unit,  re¬ 
splendent  in  brown  uniforms,  leather  boots  and 
white  gloves,  passers-by  stop  to  admire  the  specta¬ 
cle.  The  morning  ceremony  —  which  often  follows 
a  night  of  blackouts  caused  by  guerrilla  bombs,  or 
anti-Govemment  protests  put  down  by  tear  gas  — 
conveys  a  sense  of  order  and  continuity. 

The  scene  is  also  a  reminder  of  the  cards  in  the 
hands  of  Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet.  Despite  pressure 
from  the  Reagan  Administration,  his  fellow  mili¬ 
tary  commanders  and  the  increasingly  desperate 
opposition — ail  urging  him  to  schedule  his  depar¬ 
ture  from  power  —  the  Chilean  President  gives 


many  indications  of  his  ability  to  resist. 

Except  for  moral  appeals  such  as  one  the  United 
States  made  in  unusually  strong  words  during  last 
week's  visit  by  Robert  S.  Gelbard,  a  Deputy  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  State,  the  Reagan  Administration 
seems  to  have  few  options.  Mr.  Gelbard  was  here 
partly  to  follow  up  on  a  State  Department  call  for  a 
full  investigation  into  the  death  of  Rodrigo  Rojas 
de  Negri,  a  19-year-old  Chiiean-bom  resident  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  who,  witnesses  said,  had  been 
burned  to  death  by  soldiers  during  protest  strikes 
earlier  this  month.  On  Friday,  the  army  said  that 
25  soldiers  had  been  arrested  in  the  case,  and 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  a  civilian  judge  who  is 
Investigating  the  incident.  The  main  leverage 
available  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Gelbard  im¬ 
plied,  is  economic  sanctions,  but  nobody  seems  to 
be  enthusiastic  about  the  idea.  Chilean  officials 
privately  express  confidence  that  sanctions  would 
not  be  invoked. 

For  one  thing,  Chile  has  been  praised  as  a  model 
country  in  dealing  with  its  foreign  debt,  ll  has  done 


everything  the  United  States  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  have 
asked,  including  increasing  the  role 
of  private  enterprise.  And  the  demo¬ 
cratic  opposition,  not  wanting  to  in¬ 
herit  a  prostrate  economy,  opposes 
measures  ihu?  rr.ight  cause  unem¬ 
ployment  and  other  damage  just  as 
recovery  from  a  deep  recession  is 
beginning.  Furthermore,  actions  that 
many  Chileans  might  view  as  exces¬ 
sive  American  interference  could 
drive  those  who  might  otherwise  be 
the  key  to  a  transition  —  business 
leaders,  politicians  of  the  center- 
right  and  military  dissidents  —  to 
rally  instead  around  General  Pino¬ 
chet.  Chile,  isolated  but  culturally  ad¬ 
vanced,  is  strongly  nationalistic. 
Many  Chileans  of  varied  political 
hues  have  been  voicing  the  suspicion 
that  they  have  been  cast  in  the  role  of 
the  other  half  of  the  Reagan  Nicara¬ 
guan  policy.  Increased  attention 
from  Washington,  they  suggest,  may 
reflect  the  Administration's  need  to 
show  opposition  to  governments  of 
the  right  along  with  those  of  the  left. 

The  democratic  opposition,  mean¬ 
while,  has  tried  to  advance  its  goals 
peacefully,  attempting  to  keep  Com¬ 
munists  and  other  far-lefiists  from 
subverting  their  protests.  But  the  dis¬ 
parate  parts  that  make  up  the  opposi¬ 
tion  have  had  only  limited  success  in 
agreeing  on  strategy. 

"perhaps  most  importantly,  they 
have  been  weakened  by  inability  to 
agree  on  a  candidate  who  could  be 
presenled  as  an  effective  alternative 
to  General  Pinochet. 

The  General’s  strategists  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  them  disunity.  If  he 
decided  to  open  the  plebiscite  sched¬ 
uled  for  1989  into  a  competitive  elec¬ 
tion.  they  say,  he  might  perform  well 
against  many  of  the  opposition 
names.  While  polls  indicate  very  lit¬ 
tle  support  for  continuing  the  mili¬ 
tary  government,  no  poll  has  specifi¬ 
cally  pitted  the  General  against  other 
candidates. 

The  commanders  of  the  air  force, 
navy  and  Carabineros  barely  masked 
their  alarm  when  Genera!  Pinochet,  the  army 
chief,  recently  suggested  that  he  may  stay  on  for 
eight  years  after  his  present  ierm  ends  in  1989.  The ' 
other  commanders  had  indicated  support  for  a 
transition  in  1S89,  with  various  methods  men¬ 
tioned.  Last  week,  they  repeated  that  view  with 
added  firmness. 

General  Pinochet,  however,  has  a  card  to  play 
against  the  three  other  commanders,  a  tactic  that 
a  civilian  close  to  the  military  describes  as  "a 
form  of  blackmail.”  If  he  wants  to  be  the  sole  can¬ 
didate  in  1989,  and  assuming  that  he  retains  un¬ 
wavering  backing  from  the  army,  he  could  prob¬ 
ably  gel  the  other  service  chiefs  to  support  him, 
too.  This  analyst  said  they  would  drop  their  opposi¬ 
tion  if  they  thought  the  unity  of  lire  armed  forces 
was  at  stake. 

For  the  Chilean  military,  disunity  is  a  frighten¬ 
ing  specter.  It  recalls  the  civil  war  that  broke  out 
the  last  time  there  was  open  division  in  the  armed 
forces.  That  was  in  1891.  but  the  lesson  is  still  part 
of  military  education. 
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Litton  Promises 
ToMakeltUp 
To  the  Pentagon 

After  a  subsidiary  of  Litton  Indus, 
tries  Inc.  admitted  last  week  that  it 
had  cheated  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  out  of  $8J  million,  the  Penta¬ 
gon  suspended  the  company  from 
bidding  on  new  military  contracts. 
But  it  remained  to  be  seen  to  what 
extent  the  suspension  would  cost  the 
corporation  opportunities  to  bid  on 
major  projects. 

On  Tuesday,  Litton  Systems  Inc., 
the  company's  military  contracting 
division,  agreed  to  plead  guilty  to  325 
counts  of  fraud  and  to  pay  $15  million 
in  criminal  and  civil  fines  and  resti¬ 
tution.  Federal  prosecutors  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  described  the  settle¬ 
ment  as  the  largest  ever  in  a  pro¬ 
curement  inquiry,  said  the  fraud  had 
involved  false  billing  for,  among 
other  things,  radars  and  other  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.  Two  former  em¬ 
ployees  of  a  Litton  unit  in  Spring- 
field,  Pa.,  were  also  indicted  for  de¬ 
frauding  the  Department  of  Defense. 

A  day  later,  the  Pentagon  said  it 
was  suspending  Litton  Industries 
from  bidding  on  new  Government 
contracts.  But  the  suspension  is  tem¬ 
porary  and  subject  to  appeal.  Fur¬ 
ther,  officials  said,  Washington 
would  take  into  consideration  Lit- 
ton’s  assurances  that  steps  have 
been  taken  to  remedy  problems  in 
the  division  involved. 

Last  year,  Litton  Industries  rang 
up  $1.5  billion  worth  of  business  with 
the  Pentagon,  of  which  Clifton  Preci¬ 
sion  Special  Devices  Division,  where 
the  fraud  occurred,  accounted  for 
about  0.5  percent.  A  spokesman  in 
Litton’s  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  head¬ 
quarters  said  it  would  take  whatever 
steps  were  necessary  “to  reassure 
the  Defense  Department  that  Litton 
was  a  responsible  company  fully 
qualified  to  do  business  with  the  U.S. 
Government.” 


Strikers  Return 
In  Philadelphia 

“After  initially:  delving,  a  judge's, 
back-to-work-  order,  2^500  -Philadel¬ 
phia  sanitStfoh  workers  reported  for 
work  yesterday  morning  and  began 
collecting  some  of  the  45,000  tons  of 
garbage  that  have  piled  up  since  the 
start  of  a  municipal  employees* 
strike  two-and-a-half  weeks  ago. 

Earlier  in  the  week.  Common 
Pleas  Court  Judge  Edward  J.  Blake 
ordered  the  workers  to  crank  up 
their  trucks  because  their  strike  — 
and  the  resulting  mounds  of  refuse 
that  have  been  ripening  under  the 
summer  sun  —  was  endangering 
"the  health  and  safety  of  the  citzens 
of  Philadelphia." 

Union  leaders  at  first  said  they 
would  Ignore  the  judge,  but  on  Fri¬ 
day  Mayor  W.  Wilson  Goode  said  he 
would  fire  those  who  did  not  report 
for  duty.  And  Judge  Blake,  declaring 
the  sanitation  workers  and  their 
union  in  contempt,  said  that  starting 
Monday  he  would  fine  the  union,  an 
affiliate  of  American  Federation  of 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Em¬ 
ployees,  $40,000  a  day. 

Nearly  11,000  other  striking  blue- 
collar  workers  were  not  covered  by 
the  judge’s  order.  Last  weekend,  the 
city  and  a  separate  union  division 
that .  represents  2,500  white-collar 
employees  agreed  on  a  contract  that 
provides  for  a  10  percent  wage  in¬ 
crease.  Further  talks'  between  city 
hall  and  leaders  of  the  blue-collar 
unit,  which  has  rejected  the  white- 
collar  settlement  as  inadequate, 
have  not  been  rescheduled. 

In  Detroit,  where  7,000  city  work¬ 
ers  hit  the  bricks  Wednesday,  con¬ 
tract  talks  are  to  resume  tomorrow. 
Since  the  strike  began,  garbage  has 
been  piling  up  at  a  rate  of  about  2,500 
tons  a  day,  and  some  200,000  bus 
riders  have  been  forced  to  find  other 
ways  to  get  to  work. 

Trying  to  Fix 
The  Budget  Law 

As  expected.  Congress  over¬ 
whelmingly  affirmed  last  week  the 
$11.7  billion  worth  of  reductions  in 
hundreds  of  Federal  programs  made 
through  the  automatic  mechanism  of 
the  balanced-budget  law  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  struck  down  two  weeks 
ago.  There  was  widespread  self-con¬ 
gratulation.  There  was  also  Senator 
Pete  V.  Domenici’s  advance  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  vote  as  a  barometer  of 
Congressional  mettle.  “It  will  be,  at 
least,  a  minor  test,”  said  the  New 
Mexico  Republican  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Budget  Committe,  add¬ 
ing:  “I  stress  minor  test." 

The  scramble  to  find  a  new  auto¬ 
matic  mechanism  seemed  to  prove 
Mr.  Domenici’s  point.  Under  the 
budget-balancing  law  as  written,  if 
Congress  failed  to  meet  annual  tar¬ 
gets  for  deficit  reduction  by  late  Au¬ 
gust,  the  Comptroller  General,  an 
officer  of  the  legislative  branch, 
would  order  the  President  to  make 
across-the-board  spending  cuts. 
That,  the  Justices  ruled,  was  an  un¬ 
constitutional  violation  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  separation  of  powers. 

An  alternative  immediately  circu¬ 


lated  by  the  sponsors  of  the  original 
law  would  divorce  the  Comptroller 
General  from  Congress,  making  him 
removable  by  the  President,  That 
proved  unpopular  because  it  would 
strip  Congress  of  its  investigative 
arm,  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

A  modification  favored  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  not  frowned  upon 
by  House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill 
Jr.  was  substituted.  It  would  give  the 
power  over  cuts  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
in  the  White  House.  But  some  Demo¬ 
cratic  leaders  have  long  worried  that 
the  Administration  might  seize  the 
opportunity  to  manipulate  budget 
figures  to  its  own  ends. 

A  third  version,  put  forward  by 
Representative  Thomas  S.  Foley  of 
Washington,  the  Democratic  whip, 
intrigued  everyone  except  the  Senate 
Republican  leadership.  It  would 
keep  the  present  arrangement  with 
one  difference:  The  Comptroller's 
order  to  the  President  would  not  be 
mandatory.  The  cuts,  Mr.  Foley  ac¬ 
knowledged,  would  not  be  automatic, 
but  the  failure  to  make  them  would 
be  the  White  House's. 

Former  F.B.I.  Man 
Gets  2  Life  Terms 

A  jury  in  Los  Angeles  rejected  last 
month  the  claim  by  Richard  W.  Mill¬ 
er,  the  first  agent  of  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Investigation  to  be  charged 
with  espionage,  that  he  had  been  at¬ 
tempting,  however  ineptly,  to  infil¬ 
trate  the  K.G.B.,  not  knowingly  be¬ 
traying  his  country.  Last  week.  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  David  Z.  Kenyon  ignored 
his  lawyers’  pleas  for  leniency  and 
sentenced  Mr.  Miller  to  two  concur¬ 
rent  life  sentences. 

Calling  Mr.  Miller  “a  tormented 
man,”  the  Judge  nevertheless  said, 
“A  person  who  deliberately,  for  their 
own  personal  gain,  betrays  their 
country  should  not  walk  the  streets  a 
free  man.”  Prosecutors  said  Mr. 
Miller,  who  was  also  sentenced  to  an 
additional  50  years  to  run  concur¬ 
rently  with  the  life  terms,  would  not 
be  eligible  to  walk  the  streets  for  al¬ 
most  17  years. 

Mr.  Miller,  whose  lawyers  (Han  to 
appeal  the  conviction,  was  arrested 
in  October  1984  and  accused  of  con¬ 
spiring  with -two  Soviet  emigres  to 
provide  Russian  -agents  with  classi¬ 
fied  documents.  The  emigres,  Svet¬ 
lana  Ogorodnikov,  who  became  Mr. 
Miller’s  lover,  and  her  husband, 
Nikolay,  pleaded  guilty  to  espionage 
charges  a  year  ago  and  are  serving 
prison  sentences  of  18  years  and  8 
years,  respectively. 

At  week’s  end,  meanwhile,  a  Fed¬ 
eral  jury  in  San  Francisco  was  con¬ 
sidering  the  fate  of  Jerry  A.  Whit¬ 
worth,  the  former  Navy  radioman 
charged  with  providing  details  about 
highly  classified  military  communi¬ 
cations  codes  to  the  spy  ring  run  by 
John  A.  Walker  Jr. 

Governors’  Races 
Steeped  in  Rancor 

“It  does  bother  me  as  a  Republi¬ 
can,"  said  Joyce  Hampers,  the  par¬ 
ty's  candidate  for  treasurer  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  who  until  last  year  was  a 
Democrat.  “When  we  cowboys  draw 
the  wagons  in  a  circle,  we  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  shoot  out,  not  In." 

Massachusetts  Republicans  lost 
the  second  of  the  two  candidates  on 
their  gubernatorial  primary  ballot 
last  week  when  Gregory  S.  Hyatt 
withdrew  after  charges  that  he  had 
accepted  money  from  a  reputed  or¬ 
ganized  crime  figure.  Mr.  Hyatt  lost 
party  support  this  spring,  when  re¬ 
ports  circulated  that  he  had  been 
seen  naked  in  his  office  and  talked  on 
the  phone  to  himself. 

State  Representative  Royall  H. 
Switzler  was  then  drafted  at  the 
party  convention.  He  withdrew  last 
month  after  admitting  that  he  had 
falsified  his  military  record,  saying 
that  he  had  been  a  captain  in  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Forces  in  Vietnam  when  in  fact 
he  had  been  a  sergeant  in  the  peace¬ 
time  Army  in  Korea.  Under  state 
law,  whomever  the  Republicans  pick 
now  will  have  to  be  a  write-in  candi¬ 
date. 

In  Alabama,  it  was  the  Democrats 
who  were  preoccupied  as  a  special 
panel  opened  hearings  into  the  dis¬ 
puted  results. of  their  gubernatorial 
primary  last  month.  After  a  mean- 
spirited  campaign,  the  conservative 
state  Attorney  General,  Charles 
Graddick,  claimed  victory  by  8,756 
votes  over  Lieut.  Gov.  Bill  Baxley,  a 
populist  who  had  been  the  favorite  to 
succeed  the  retiring  Governor, 
George  Wallace. 

Mr.  Graddick,  who  had  accused 
Mr.  Baxley  of  not  telling  the  truth 
about  reports  that  he  bad  used  state 
cars  and  troopers  to  ferry  a  woman 
to  and  from  his  apartment  and  of 
seeking  the  endorsement  of  “black 
politicians,”  has  said  he  will  go  to 
court  if  the  panel  gives  the  nomina¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Baxley.  Mr.  Baxley,  who 
had  called  his  opponent  a  coward  for 
pulling  out  of  a  debate,  charged  last 
week  that  Mr.  Graddick,  a  former 
Republican,  had  entered  into  a  “con¬ 
spiracy”  as  early  as  1985  to  encour¬ 
age  illegal  crossover  voting.  The 
hearings  could  last  weeks. 

_  ™  Michael  Wright 

and  Caroline  Rand  Herron 


_  Debating  the  Merits  of  the  President’s  Nominees _ 

Democrats  Seek  a  Say  on  Judgeships 


By  STEVEN  V.  ROBERTS 

WASHINGTON 

GENERALLY,  judicial  nominations  sail 
j  through  Congress  with  Uttie  or  no  dis¬ 
sent.  But  this  summer,  President  Rea- 
I  gan’s  choices  have  emerged  as  a  leading 
issue,  and  the  outcome  of  the  debate  could  deter¬ 
mine  the  fate  of  an  Administration  effort  to  re¬ 
shape  the  Federal  judiciary. 

The  battle  with  the  most  fireworks  is  over  Daniel 
A.  Manion,  an  Indiana  lawyer  selected  by  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  for  a  seat  on  the  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals.  At  a  White  House  meeting  with  Republican 
leaders  last  week,  Mr.  Reagan  urged  top  priority 
for  the  Manion  nomination.  As  Senator  Richard  G. 
Lugar,  Republican  of  Indiana,  put  it;  “The  Presi¬ 
dent  considers  his  prestige  is  at  stake." 

On  July  29,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Is  to  - 
begin  bearings  on  the  nomination  of  Associate  Jus¬ 
tice  William  H.  Rehnquist  to  succeed  WarrenE. 
Burger  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  A 
week  later,  the  panel  will  hear  testimony  cm  Judge 
Antonin  Scalia,  nominated  to  replace  Mr.  Rehn¬ 
quist.  While  both  men  are  highly  respected  legal 
scholars  and  are  expected  to  be  confirmed,  they 
will  receive  searching  scrutiny  from  Democrats 
questioning  their  commitment  to  civil  rights  and 
their  positions  on  criminal  justice  issues.  ■ 

But  this  summer’s  action  is,  in  effect,  only  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  main  event  —  future  nominations 
that  could  tip  the  fragile  balance  on  the  High 
Court.  Senator  Lugar  asserted:  “There  is  obvi¬ 
ously  a  battle  going  on  in  this  country  over  judicial 
nominations,  and  this  is  a  critical  juncture.  The 
President  has  two  more  years  in  office  and  will 
make  a  lot  more  nominations.” 

In  his  critics'  view,  Mr.  Manion  is  an  Incompe¬ 
tent  lawyer  and  a  follower  of  the  ultra-conserva¬ 
tive  philosophy  of  his  late  father,  Clarence,  a 
founder  of  the  John  Birch  Society.  He  is  also  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  a  tendency  during  the  tenure  of  Edwin  Meese 
3d  as  Attorney  General  to  make  ideological  purity 
the  prime  criterion  for  nominees  for  the  Federal 
bench.  According  to  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  quality  of  the  Administration's  nominees 
for  Federal  appeals  courts  has  dropped  signifi¬ 
cantly  in  Mr.  Reagan’s  second  term,  with  half, 
ofthe  28  lawyers  nominated  since  January  1985  re¬ 
ceiving  the  lowest  acceptable  rating. 

Senate  Democrats  have  worked  at  organizing  a 
coherent  procedure  for  examining  such  nominees. 
Earlier  this  year,  they  won  their  first  victory, 
blocking  the  nomination  of  Jefferson  B.  Sessions  3d 
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committed.  He  will  be  under  great  pressure  to  go 

cerned  about  Mr.  Marion's 

tion  that  they  have  to  send  up  quality  nominees.  . 

Intimidating  Tactics 

Republicans  argue  that  the  reason  for 
craticassault  is  not  that  Mr.  Manion  is  worse  than 

many  other  Federal  judges  but 
Administaticm  into  not  appointing  highly 
tive  judges.  "They’re  hoping  to  turn  around  tbeap- 
pointive  procedures,”  said  Senator  Lugar. 
Democrats  would  like  to  see  nominees  who  are  less 

conservative.”  . 

As  for  the  hearings  on  Justice  Rehnquist  and 
Judge  Scalia,  the  Democrats  also  see  a  cha^eto 
influence  future  selections  by  demonstrating  their 
willingness  and  capacity  to  examine  the  nominees 
effectively.  “That  hearing  is  critical,  said  Nan 
Arm,  executive  director  of  Alliance  for  Justice,  an 
Organization  of  public-interest  lawyers  that  is 
studying  judicial  selection.  “We  want  to  setin  mo¬ 
tion  a  process  that  looks  very  carefully  at  Supreme 
Court  nominees.”  . 

The  most  important  judgment  concerning  future 
judicial  nominations  could  be  made  at  the  ballot 
box  in  November.  President  Reagan  has  appointed 
more  than  200  Federal  judges;  by  1989  he  may. 
have  filled  more  than  half  the  729  Federal  district 
and  appellate  positions.  If  the  Democrats  regain 
control  of  the  Senate,  they  will  be  in  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion  to  thwart  his  attempt  to  bequeath  a  conserva¬ 
tive  legacy  to  the  courts. 


Reagan  Campaigned  to  Keep  His  Congressional  Base  Last  Week 
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The  House  Republicans 
Just  Want  to  Stay  Even 


*  By  PHIL  GA1LEY 

Washington 

EPRESENTATIVE  Tony  Coelbo  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee, 
predicts  that  the  results  of  the  1986  elec¬ 
tions  will  write  an  end  to  one  chapter  of  the  Rea¬ 
gan  Revolution.  “The  battle  of  the  80’s  is  over  in 
the  House,”  he  says.  “After  we  gain  10  to  15  seats 
this  fall,  we  will  have  virtually  erased  Ronald 
Reagan’s  impact  on  the  House.” 

Joseph  Gaylord,  executive  director  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Congressional  Campaign  Committee, 
disputes  that  assessment.  To  the  contention  that 
the  Republicans  have  failed  to  capitalize  on  the 
momentum  of  Mr.  Reagan’s  two  landslide  victo¬ 
ries,  Mr.  Gaylord  counters  that  his  party  has 
made  solid  gains  in  the  435-member  House.  Re- 
pulican  numbers  have  increased  from  158  in  1980 
to  182,  despite  a  26-seat  loss  in  1982,  during  a  re¬ 
cession. 

In  1984,  he  said,  “if  216,000  people  in  36  Con¬ 
gressional  districts  had  switched  their  votes  and 
voted  for  Republicans,  we’d  have  218  seats  and 
the  Democrats  217.  We  think  that  is  significant 
movement." 

Still,  Mr.  Gaylord  concedes  that  he  Is  “very 
nervous”  about  Republican  prospects  this  year. 
Some  party  analysts  say  even  the  loss  of  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  seats  could  weaken  President  Reagan's 
base  in  the  House.  "We  can't  afford  to  see  that 
base  much  smaller  than  it  is,”  said  Mitch  Dan¬ 
iels,  assistant  to  the  President  for  political  and 


intergovernmental  affairs.  “It’s  getting  harder 
and  harder  for  us  to  win  Democratic  votes.” 

-  In  an  effort  to  protect  his  House  base,  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  starred  last  Tuesday  at  an  unusual  $5,000- 
a-head  reception  that  raised  $394,000  for  24  Re¬ 
publican  incumbents,  most  of  whom  are  facing 
tough  Democratic  challenges.  And  to  shore  up 
Republican  defenses  on  an  issue  that  Democrats 
keep  raising,  Mr.  Reagan  announced  support  for 


an  effort  to  eliminate  a  law  that  bars  Social  Se- 
_  curity  recipients  from  receiving  cost-of-living 

gjp7  raises  if  the  inflation  rate  falls  below  3  percent. 

j  Republicans  say  that  long-term  political  trends 

■  areWbeirtavor^popWlng  tojg^lnslaparty  ideh- 

ratification,  e5pecmliy  ^6ri^^our^'Vptfirs.:  But 
°  tHey^acknowIedgeil  tfia±f  ‘ftie  partyn$s  virtually 
no  hope  of  winning  the  House  as  long  as  Demo¬ 
crats  control  Congressional  redistricting-  Both 
parties  are  investing  heavily  in  state  legislative 
i  races  in  preparation  for  the  next  round  of  redis- 

\  trictmg  after  the  1990  Census, 

wy*.  This  year.  House  Republicans  are  playing  de- 
fensive  politics,  setting  as  their  1986  goal  holding 
their  House  losses  to  a  dozen  seats  or  fewer.  But 
''’SjgSI  beyond  such  gestures  as  last  week’s  fund-raising 
reception,  White  House  officials  acknowledge 
that  Mr.  Reagan  is  limited  in  what  he  can  do.  Ap¬ 
proval  of  his  performance  remains  high  in  the 
public  opinion  polls,  but  analysts  in  both  parties 
doubt  that  his  popularity  will  be  much  of  a  factor 
in  the  House  elections. 

yiK  Containment  Is  Victory 

Hntfr  Since  World  War  II,  Democrats  have  held  an 
average  of  253  House  seats;  In  the  last  six  Con¬ 
gresses  the  average  has  been  270.  Because  his 
party  is  “at  about  full  strength,”  said  Mr.  Coelho, 
it  can  reasonably  expect  to  gain  only  10  or  15 
seats  in  November. 

Republicans  say  that  if  they  can  hold  their 
losses  to  that  range,  it  would  be  a  major  victory, 
>  given  the  pattern  of  House  elections  held  midway 

in  a  President’s  second  term.  The  average  effect 
of  that  phenomenon,  known  as  “the  six-year 
itch,"  has  been  a  loss  of  48  seats  for  the  party 
holding  the  White  House.  But  that  figure  includes 
some  extraordinary  election  cycles  marked  by 
the  trauma  of  economic  recessions,  the  Vietnam 
war  and  the  Watergate  scandal. 

Camd  This  year,  there  are  no  dominant  national 

issues,  and  most  House  races  are  expected  to 
turn  on  candidate  strengths,  financial  backing 
and  local  concerns.  The  re-election  rate  for 
House  Incumbents  since  1950  has  been  about  92 
percent.  As  in  the  past,  the  real  battleground  this 
year  will  be  for  open  seats. 

There  are  42  of  them  at  stake  in  November — 21 
held  by  Republicans  and  21  by  Democrats — and 
many,  of  them  are  in  the  South  and  the  Midwest, ' 
regions  where  the  local  economies  have  been  bat¬ 
tered  by  the  farm  crisis  and  imports.  Democrats 
also  expect  to  pick  up  seats  where  candidates  of 
the  religious  right  beat  out  regular  Republicans 
uaroer  in  primary  battles. 

Mr.  Coelho  says  he  cannot  think  of  a  single 

H?"*  'b*'™  Pf  Democrats  a*  a  disadvantage. 
$5’W°-  I  want  the  battle  to  be  our  central  America  over 

24  Re-  their  Central  America,"  he  adds.  “In  our  centre! 
facing  America,  farmers  are  going  bankrupt  and  work- 

°™ufP  are  tosiig  their 

Srtfor  E?/50ther  m  “i11"*1  to*  ^  Nicaraguan  con- 
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A  Skirmish  Over  Israel’s  New  Jet  Thft 

i .  ■  ■  u*ufi  B  B  B 


The  Pentagon 
wants  the  Lavi, 
pride  of  Israel, 
scrapped. 

By  THOMAS  L-  FRIEDMAN 

Ben  gurion  airport,  Israel 
■SRAEL  and  the  United  States  are 

■  locked  in  what  could  be  the  big- 

■  gest  air  battle  ever  in  the  Middle 
East.  Armed  with  calculators  and 
cost  estimates,  the  Pentagon  is  qui¬ 
etly  trying  to  shoot  down  the  300  Lavi 
advanced  fighter  jets  that  Israel  is 
proposing  to  build.  * 

Using  some  $1  billion,  in  American 
aid  money,  Israel  is  rushing  the  Lavi 
off  the  drawing  board,  onto  the  pro¬ 
duction  lines  and  into  the  air  in  hopes 
that  once  it  is  a  reality  not  even  the 
ablest  Pentagon  cost-cutters  will  be 
able  to  quash  Israel's  multi-role, 
state-af-the  art  fighter-bomber  for 
the  1990's. 

Israel  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  bi¬ 
zarre  arms  race  by  .virtue  of  the  fact 
that  tomorrow  the  first  two  Lavi 
prototypes  will  have  their  official 
“rollout”  for  public  viewing.  Test 
flights  should  follow  by  October. 

Israeli  officials  speak  of  the  Lavi, 
which  means  lion  in  Hebrew,  in  tones 
reserved  for  the  most  revered  na¬ 
tional  projects.  It  has  become  more 
than  a  plane.  It  has  become  Israel’s 
equivalent  of  the  American  space 
program — a  project  that  Israeli  offi¬ 
cials  believe  could  raise  the  whole 
technological  level  of  the  country  in 
software,  computers  and  defense. 

If  the  Lavi  is  scrapped,  as  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  wants,  its  Israeli  supporters 
argue  that  thousands  of  Israeli  engi¬ 
neers  and  high-tech  subcontractors 
will  be  out  of  work,  national  pride  will 
diminish,  scientific  development  will 
be  curtailed,  the  brain  drain  will  in¬ 
crease  and  the  air  force  might  be  less 
effective.  Put  simply,  they  say:  the 
sky  will  fall. 

“When  you  Americans  went  to  the 
moon  it  was  not  just  the  moon  that 
was  your  goal,”  Prime  Minister 
Shimon  Peres  said  in  defense  of  the 
Lavi  project.  “The  goal  was  all  that 
was  happening  between  you  and  the 
moon — the  scientific  and  technologi¬ 
cal  development  along  the  way. 
Maybe  if  we  just  produced  chocolates 
it  would  be  a  lot  cheaper — and  sweet¬ 
er.  But  it  would  not  bring  any  real 
scientific  achievements.  For  that  you 
must  take  real  risks.'' 

But  for  the  Pentagon,  and  some  Is¬ 
raeli  critics  of  the  plane,  the  Lavi, 
roughly  comparable  to  America’s 
£-16,  Js  a  bit.of  high  tegra^ogy  that  . 

in  the  current  fiscal  yeairrTJfe/Lavi, 
they  argue,  could  possibly  consume 
as  much  as  half  that  amount  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
armed  forces  scrimping,  since  the 
United  States  finances  a  large  portion 
of  the  total  Israeli  defense  budget. 
“The  Lavi  may  fly,”  quipped  one  Is¬ 
raeli  general,  “but  if  it  does,  the  rest 
of  the  army  will  be  grounded.*1/ 

Israeli  officials  are  convinced  that 
the  Pentagon  opposition  to  the  Lavi  is 
not  purely  for  Israel's  own  good.Be- 

■  cause  of  the  outstanding  reputation  of 
the  Israeli  Air  Force,  every  aero¬ 
space  company  in  the  world  wants  it  - 
to  use  their  planes.  Israel  is  to  fighter 
aircraft  whar  Jack  Nlcklaus  is  to  golf 
balls.  France  sold  1,200  Mirages  after 
Israel  used  them  to  devastating  effect 
in  the  1967  war.  If  the  Lavi  does  fly, 
and  delivers  even  half  of  what  it 
promises,  say  Israeli  officials,  it  will 
at  minimum  represent  several  billion 
dollars  in  lost  sales  for  American  air¬ 
craft  companies  —  particularly  Geh-  • 
eral  Dynamics,  whibh  supplies  Israel 
with  F-16*s,  or  Northrop,  which  has 
been  trying,  unsuccessfully,  to  sell  Is¬ 
rael  its  F-20.  At  worst,  the  Lavi  would 
become  a  potential  competitor  in 
world  markets. 

To  counter  the  American  aerospace 
lobby  and  the  Pentagon  cost  analysts, 
Israel  Aircraft  industries,  the  state- 
owned  manufacturer  of  the  Lavi,  re¬ 
cently  opened  discussions  with  Mc¬ 
Donnell  Douglas  and  the  Grumman 
Aerospace  Corporation  to  see 
whether  they  would  like  to  he  part¬ 
ners  in  the  plane.  Grumman,  already 
making  the  wings  for  the  Lavi,  is  said 
to  be  considering  the  proposal. 

Even  in  its  present  shape,  55  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Israeli-designed  Lavi  will 
be  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
Already,  150  American  subcontrac¬ 
tors  —  especially  Grumman,  Pratt  & 
Whitney,  which  is  making  the  Lavi's 
-1120  engine  and  Lear-Siegler  Inc., 

’  which  is  producing  some  of  the  avion¬ 
ics  —  are  working  on  the  Lavi  under¬ 
contracts  worth  1800  million. 

“The  Pentagon  understands  that 
some  American  jobs  are  also  at  stake 
with  the  Lavi,"  said  an  1A1  official. 
"We  think  one  reason  they  oppose  the 
plane  is  that  they  are  frightened  to 
death  that  we  can  build  the  Lavi  for 
what  we  say.  The  Pentagon  knows 
that  Congress  is  tracking  our  pro¬ 
gram  and  is  going  to  be  asking  the 
Pentagon  why  it  needs  s6  much 
money  to  build  a  frontline  fighter 
when  Israel  can  do  it  so  cheaply.” 

,  American  military  of fidals  in  Is¬ 
rael  scoff  at  this  suggestion.  Said  a 
senior  American  official  myolvedm 
the  debate:  “There  is  clearly  a  head 
of  steam  building  in  the  Pentagon 
■Lathis  project.  We  see  n  as  a 
.  thatcould  easily  suffer  from 

elephantiasis.  We  are  not  trying  to 
the  Israelis  into  stoppingthe 
We  do,  however,  want  them 

the  right  decision.  I  don  t 
should  talk  as  though 
HSr has  reached  the  point  of  no 

the  point  of  no  return* 
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A  mockup  of  the  $1  billion  fighter  plane,  financed  with  American  aid. 
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precisely  -what  LAI  hopes  -to  roll 
through  at  tomorrow's  unveiling.  As 
IAi  president  Moshe  Keret  puts  it: 
“I'll  tell  you  something  very  simply.  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  beUeve  —  to¬ 
day  —  that  there  is  any  power  that: 
could  kill  the  Lavi.” 

The  Lavi  may  have  been  born  and 
raised  in  Israel,  but  it  was  definitely 
conceived  in  Paris  in  June  1967,  after 
France,  Israel’s  primary  arms*  sup¬ 
plier,  suddenly  embargoed  all  weap¬ 
ons  sales  to  Israel.  “From  that  point 
on,”  said  Benjamin  Peled,  a  former 
air  force  commander,  “it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  Israel,  for  its  own  surviv¬ 
ability,  must  be  able  to  produce  on  its 
own  at  least  one  tank,  one  naval  ves¬ 
sel,  one  missile  from  each  family, 
and  one  fighter  plane.” 

As  a  result  of  this  policy,  Israel 
built  the  Merkava  tank,  its  own  Saar 
patrol  boats,  an  array  of  missiles  and, 
in  2974,  the  Kfir  fighter-bomber,  a 
knockoff  of  the  Dassault-built  Mirage 
IU5  with  an  American  engine. 

Every  major  world  air  force  strives 
for  a  “high-low  mix"  in  aircraft.  This 
means  a  combination  of  "Cadillac” 
air  superiority  fighters,  such  as  the 
McDonnell  Douglas  F-15,  and 


air  capabilities,  while  clearly  an  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  F-16  in  air-to-ground 
warfare.  The  comparison  is  impor¬ 
tant,  since  some  Pentagon  officials 
have  suggested  that  Israel  fulfill  its. 
needs  for  a  low-mix  fighter-bomber, 
with  the  multi-purpose  model  F-16C, 
rather  than  build  a  Lavi. 

To  begin  with,  argues  Nisan  Ebel, 
IAI's  deputy  project  manager  for  the 
Lavi,  “the'  Lavi  will  be  able  to  carry 
more  bombs,  at  a  higher  speed  for  a 
longer  range  than  the  F-16.” 

Second,  argued  Mr.  Ebel,  aircraft 
historically  have,  been  designed  to 
survive  primarily  an  air-to-air 
threat.  However,  after  the  Israeli  Air 
Force  lost  more  than  25  percent  of  its 
attack  aircraft  in  the  first  three  days 
of  the  1973  war  as  a  result  of  Soviet- 
made  surface-to-air  missiles,  it  real¬ 
ized  that  the  most  severe  environ¬ 
ment  for  which  a  multi-mission  air¬ 
craft  should  be  designed  was  not  air- 
to-air  missiles  but  the  ground-based 
threat.  The  F-16,  which  was  designed 
before  the  1973  war,  was  really  a 
lightweight  air-to-air  fighter,  only 
later  adapted  for  bombing  missions. 

In  contrast,  Mr.  Ebel  explained,  the 
Lavi,  embodies  a  combination  of 
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cheaper  workhorse  fighter-bombers 
for  air  support  of  troops  fighting  on 
the  ground,  such  as  the  A4  Skyhawk 
and  the  Kfir.  All  three  planes  are 
flown  by  the  Israeli  Air  Force. 

In  the  late  1970's,  Israel  decided 
that  while  it  could  never  afford  to 
build  a  replacement  for  the  F-15,  it 
would,  and  could,  do  something  about 
replacing  its  low-end  aircraft  as  they 
became  outdated.  In  1978,  then  De¬ 
fense  Minister  Ezer  Weizman  in¬ 
structed  engineers  at  IAI  to  plan  a 
relatively  small,  cheap,  single-engine 
plane  that  would  replace  the  Kfirs 
and  Skyhawks.  Mr.  Weizman  acted 
on  his  own  initiative,  without  substan¬ 
tive  approval  from  the  Cabinet.  This 
pattern  would  be  repeated  throughout 
the  history  of  the  Lavi. 


WORKING  under  these  guide¬ 
lines,  the  IAI  engineers  pre¬ 
sented  the,  ,  Cabinet  in  1980 
with  plans  for  the  Lavi,  and  the  Cabi¬ 
net  approved  them.  However,  in  1981, 
then  air  force  commander  Maj.  Gen. 
David  Ivri  told  then  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin  that  if  the  Lavi  was 
going  to  be  of  use  to  the  air  force  in 
the  1990's,  it  would  need  to  be  a  laiger 
aircraft  with  a  much  stronger  engine. 

Mr.  Begin,  in  a  decision  that  would 
add  several  billion  dollars  to  the  total 
cost  of  the  Lavi,  decided:  “The  air 
force  commander  is  the  expert,  and  if 
he  says  a  larger  plane  is  needed  we 
have  to  abide  by  his  decision." 

Even  American  critics  of  the  Lavi 
concede  that  if  it  tarns  out  as  de¬ 
signed  It  will  be  equal  to  or  almost  as 
good  as  the  latest  F-16  in  many  air-to- 
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technologies  for  survivability  in  the  ; 
theater  of  conflict  Israel  faces — that-: 
is,  a  dense  field  of  SAM  batteries  • 
packed  into  small  areas— such  as  the  . 
Golan  Heights  —  which  almost  al¬ 
ways  must  be  penetrated,  rather  than 
grate  around,  to  reach  targets. 

Among  many  unique  features,  the 
llavi  will  have  built  into  it  a  state-of- 
the-art  system  of  electronic  warning-  . 
sensors  and  counter-measures  that  . 
will  enable  the  pilot  to-program  his 
plane  to  identify  certain  threats  — 
radar  and  surface-to-air  missiles  — 
and  to  automatically,  take  counter¬ 
measures,  such  as  jamming. 

The  pilot  will  not  have  in  front  of 
him  the  usual  bank  of  dials,  but  in¬ 
stead  a- high-tech  screen  rat  which  he 
will  have  a  tactical  map  of  the  entire 
battle  area,  with  all  the  intelligence 
data  superimposed  so  that  “what  he 
is  doing,  if  you’ll  forgive  me,  is  play¬ 
ing  an  Atari  game,”  said  Mr  Ebel. 

Third,  the  Lavi  will  have  a  highly 
advanced  set  of  computers,  with  uni¬ 
form  software,  whose  memory  ca¬ 
pacity  ahd  speed  of  communications 
will  be  far  beyond  that  of  the  F-16. 
“The  F:16  is  a  Commodore  64,”  said 
Mr.  Ebel.. “The  Lavi  is  an  I.B.M.  PC 
with 500 ,000  bytes  and  a  hard  disk.  ” 

Finally — and  most  controversially 
—  the  Lavi  will  be  cheaper,  argued 
Mr.  Ebel.  "We  are  projecting  a  $15 1 
million-per-copy  flyaway  cost,"  he 
said.  “Add  another  50  percent  per 
plane  for  spare  parts  and  servicing 
and  another  50  percent  for  develop¬ 
ment  spread  out  over  300  planes  and 
you  come  up  with  a  roughly  $31  mil¬ 
lion  aircraft." 


THE  UZI  BOWS  OUT 


Tel  Aviv 

In  contrast  to  the  Lavi,  which  has 
taken  some  4,000  Israeli  engineers 
to  bring  to  life,  Israel's  first  home¬ 
grown  weapon  was  forged  by  a 
tone  inventor  trying  to  build  a  sub¬ 
machine  gunthat  would  not  break. 

Uzi  Gal,  who  had  served  a  prison 
term  for  developing  weaponry  dur¬ 
ing  the  British  mandate,  didn't  want 
a  replay  of  the  accidents  caused  by 
the  "Sten"  gun.  assembled  during 
pre-state  days  in  the  makeshift 
workshops  of  the  Israeli  under¬ 
ground  movement  So  in  1 954  the 
first  Uzi  automatic  submachine  gun 
was  produced,  with  a  special 
safety  grip  feature  still  rare  in  sub¬ 
machine  guns,  end  the  capacity  to 
withstand  the  sand,  dirt  and  rough 
handling  or  battle  conditions. 

■  The  Uzi  proved.itsetf  in  the  Sinai 
campaign  of  1 956,  and  by  the  late 
50*s.  Israel  had  exported  900,000 
Uzh  to  the  Dutch  Army  and  the 
German  Air  Force.  By  i960  the 
Belgian  F.N.  Company,  which  had 
a  technology  exchange  agreement 


with  Israel,  was  also  manufacturing 
the  gun. 

But  the  biggest  market  tor  the 
Uzi  today  is  neither  a  nation  at  war 
nor  a  military  dictatorship.  It  is  the 
American  civilian  market,  where  a 
modified  version  of  the  Uzi.  a  semi¬ 
automatic,  closed-bolt  model, 
suited  to  American  import  statutes, 
is  sold.  American  sharpshooters, 
gun  collectors  and  hunters  buy  up 
almost  all  of  the  15,000  to  20,000 
Uzis  produced  annually,  paying  a 
retail  price  of  up  to  $600  tor  the 
popular  weapon. 

“A  lot  of  the  popularity  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  name,  and  the  associ¬ 
ation  with  the  Israeli  Army,”  the  en- 
gineersaid.  "And  people  know  it  is 
a  safe  and  credible  weapon  " 

ironically,  Israel  has  curtailed  its 
use  of  the  Uzi.  finding  the  new  Gaiil 
gun  more  suitable  for  long-dis¬ 
tance  cornbak.Only  one  of  ten  Is¬ 
raeli  soldiers  is  armed  with  an  Uzi, 
compared  with  one  in  four  during 
the  Uzi's  golden  age  of  the  Six  Day 
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Working  on  the  Lavi. 


going  to  bite  that  bullet  us  long  as  it  is 
convinced  that  IAI's  estimates  are  in 
the  ball  park  and  Congress  will  con¬ 
tinue  earmarking  the  money. 

As  for  the  Israelis,  they  appear  lo 
have  been  far  too  insensitive  10  the 
Pentagon’s  advice.  They  often  im¬ 
puted  nefarious  motives  10  every¬ 
thing  that  came  out  of  the  American 
Defense  Depart ment  regarding  the 
Lavi,  when  in  fad  some  legitimate 
economic  questions  were  raised, 
questions  that  Israel  itself  had  not 
hilly  examined  when  it  embarked  on 
the  Lavi. 

Maybe  the  Pentagon  is  reflecting 
the  competitive  concerns  of  Amer¬ 
ican  aircraft  manufacturers,  say 
United  Stats  officials,  but  is  that  so 
unusual  given  the  fact  that  the  money 
for  the  Lavi  comes  from  American 
taxpayers? 

Fortunately,  both  sides  now  seem 
to  be  learning  from  their  mistakes: 
The  Pentagon  has  promised  to  pro¬ 
vide  Israel  with  alternatives  for  the 
Lavi  by  mid-October  that  wuuJd  noi 
•  cost  many  jobs  One  idea  being  con¬ 
sidered  would  be  an  Israel i-American 
co-production  of  the  F-16  or  F-18,  with 
many  LavMike  components  and 
some  assembly  in  Israel.  For  its  part, 
Israel  has  begun  searching  for  an 
American  partner  for  the  Lavi. 

“Looking  into  a  partner  is  a  very 
serious  consideration,”  said  Mr. 
Keret.  "If  we  do  that,  1  think  we  can 
enhance  our  ability  to  convince  some 
policy  makers  in  the  United  States 
that  the  Lavi  was  not  a  big  mistake. 
But  it  is  not  a  condition  for  the  future 
of  the  Lavi.  I  think  we  will  go  on  with 
this  program  one  way  or  another.” 


Economy 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 


LTV’s  Chapter  1 1 
Is  a  Blow  to  Steel 


Israel  is  about  to  receive  75  F-16's, 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  roughly  $3  bil- 
lion.  or  about  $40  million  per  plane. 

But  are  the  Israeli  cost  estimates 
correct?  Enter  Dev  S.  Zackheim. 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Planning  and  Resources  at  the 
Pentagon.  As  it  became  clear  that 
Congress  intended  10  fix  a  ceiling  on 
the  American  deficit,  and,  in  effect, 
foreign  aid,  the  Pentagon  examined 
the  implications  for  Israel's  defense 
spending  on  the  Lavi  project. 

■AST  February  Mr.  Zackheim,  after 
H  a  lengthy  study  in  Israel  and  the 
■M  United  States,  informed  the  Is¬ 
raelis  that  the  Pentagon  believed  Is¬ 
rael  had  “seriously  underestimated" 
costs  for  the  Lavi.  He  predicted  that 
each  flyaway  copy  of  the  Lavi  would 
cost  $22.1  million,  not  the  SI5.2  million 
estimated  by  Israel.  Adding  servicing 
and  all  other  costs  over  the  life  of  the 
program,  the  Zackheim  report  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  300  La  vis  would  cost 
Israel  at  least  $20.6  billion,  rather 
than  the  $14.7  billion  estimate  of  Is¬ 
rael's  Ministry  of  Defense.  The  drain 
on  Israel's  defense  budget  of  such  a 
cost  overrun  would  be  enough  to  cur¬ 
tail  Israel's  procurement  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  almosi  any  other  weapons 
systems. 

Mr.  Keret,  the  presidem  of  IAI. 
contends  that  Mr.  Zackheim 's  figures 
are  simply  wrong  and  that  he  applied 
techniques  and  management  and  pro¬ 
duction  costs  typical  to  American 
manufacturers  that  do  not  apply  in  Is¬ 
rael,  where  things  are  done  on  shoe¬ 
string  budgets.  The  debate  over  costs 
has  clearly  left  bad  blood  between  the 
Pentagon  and  IAI.  For  now,  both 
sides  have  called  a  truce  while  they 
explore  other  options  and  while  Con¬ 
gress  awaits  its  own  cost  estimate 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

At  this  stage  in  the  Lavi’s  life,  on 
the  eve  of  its  rollout,  one  thing  seems 
certain:  Israel  and  the  Pentagon 
have  been  engaged  ui  a  dialogue  of 
the  deaf. 

*3"  For  its  part,  the-JPentagon  has  un*  ■ 
de>esumatedUhe  fac^Pp^t  the  present  j 
Israeli  Government  is  faVtoo  weak  to 
ktop  the  Lavi,  particularly  given  the 
role  that  the  plane  has  assumed  as  a 
bigh-tech  national  challenge.  1A1, 
which  is  wholly  owned  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  the  biggest  company  in  Is¬ 
rael,  employing  22,000  workers.  With 
their  families,  IAI  employees  alone 
elect  three  or  four  Knesset  members. 
IAI  says  an  estimated  4,000  engineers 
would  be  out  of  work  immediately  if 
the  Lavi  were  canceled,  and  the 
present  shaky  coalition  cabinet  is  not 


LTV  filed  for  Chapter  11,  saying  it 
has  been  overwhelmed  by  its  more 
than  $4  billion  in  debts.  A  big  chunk  of 
that  debt  was  taken  on  in  1984  when 
LTV,  figuring  bigger  could  be  more 
competitive,  bought  Republic  Steel  to 
become  the  nation's  second-largest 
steelmaker.  But  it  did  not  work  — 
LTV  was  up  against  unrelenting  pres¬ 
sure  from  imports  and  plants  that  it 
could  not  update  fast  enough.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  the  largest  Chapter  II  filing  in 
American  industrial  history,  a  step 
that  the  chairman,  Raymond  A.  Hay, 
described  as  painful  but  necessary. 
Analysts  say  the  filing  signals  a  radi¬ 
cal  change  in  the  American  steel  in¬ 
dustry,  and  other  steelmakers  could 
follow  LTV’s  lead. 

LTV  will  continue  to  operate, 
though,  and  analysts  say  it  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  chance  of  emerging  from 
Chapter  11  healthy.  They  cite  in 
particular  the  company's  highly  prof¬ 
itable  military  and  aerospace  opera¬ 
tions.  But  they  say  the  «.  irapany  will 
probably  have  to  reduce  its  presence 
in  steel  and  in  oil  and  gas. 

Housing  starts  slumped  eight- 
tenths  of  1  percent  in  June,  as  mort¬ 
gage  rates  inched  up.  Permits,  too, 
were  off.  But  with  the  latest  drop  in 
the  discount  rate,  analysts  expect  re¬ 
newed  growth  in  housing.  . . .  Retail 
sales  edged  up  just  two-tenths  of  1 
percent  in  June Business  invento¬ 
ries  fell  three-tenths  of  1  percent  in 
May  and  sales  plunged  1.8  percent 
from  April.  The  inventory-to-sales 
ratio  rose  to  1.39,  from  1.37 _ Indus¬ 

trial  production  fell  five-tenths  of  1 
percent  in  June,  and  industry  oper¬ 
ated  at  78.3  percent  of  capacity  in 
June. 

The  Fed  said  it  favors  pushing  in¬ 
terest  rates  even  lower  in  view  of  the 
lethargic  economy. 

BankAmerica  lost  a  staggering 
$640  million  in  the  second  quarter,  in 
large.-parubecause_af.huge  increases, 
inejoaft^fc  reser^sivespeci^yr[in  t 
energy:* The^IeSfewas-rBauch  larger- 
than  expected;  Some  analysts  specu¬ 
lated  that  the  West  Coast  banking 
company  is  trying  to  get  all  the  bad 
news  out  of  the  way  at  once.  But 
others  say  the  loss  indicates  the  tur¬ 
moil  that  still  plagues  the  big  compa¬ 
ny,  and  say  they  have  lost  confidence 
in  the  leadership  of  Samuel  H.  Anna- 
cost  . 

Other  banks  bad  better  quarters. 
J.P.  Morgan  jumped  50.6  percent. 
Chase  Manhattan  rose  11.4  percent. 
Continental  Illinois  rose  8.6  percent 
and  Wells  Fargo  jumped  39.2  percent. 
But  Citicorp's  net  fell  6.3  percent,  to 
$235  million  and  Manufacturers  Han¬ 
over  slumped  2.8  percent. 

Litton  was  barred,  temporarily, 
from  bidding  on  Government  con¬ 
tracts  after  it  was  charged  with 
criminally  defrauding  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Its  Litton  Systems  unit  agreed 
to  pay  $15  million  in  fines. 

I.B.M.'s  profits  dropped  7.7  percent 
in  the  second  quarter,  to  $1.31  billion, 
an  unexpectedly  large  fall  even  given 
earlier  warnings  that  earnings  would 
be  flat.  Analysts  said  the  company  is 
facing  strong  competition  from  an 
unexpected  from  —  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment. 
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Apple  earned  $32.3  million  in  its 

third  quarter _ Sperry,  citing  costs 

of  its  acquisition  of  Burroughs,  said 
its  profit  plunged  87  percent. 

A  big  Oklahoma  bank  collapsed 
under  the  weight  of  the  oil  slump  and 
was  taken  over  by  First  Interstate  of 
Los  Angeles.  The  rescue  of  First 
Oklahoma  was  accomplished  with 
generous  Federal  help,  a  step  that 
raises  some  concerns  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  taking  on  too  much  risk. 

Oil  prices  fell  to  their  lowest  levels 
in  more  than  10  years,  dropping  as 
low  as  $8.85  a  barrel  on  spot  markets. 

Stocks  slid  further  in  what  most 
analysts  view  as  a  temporary  “cor¬ 
rection."  The  Dow  Jones  industrial 
average  fell  below  1,800  to  its  lowest 
levels  since  May,  ending  at  1,777.98, 
down  43.45.  Credit  markets  were 
nearly  directionless  as  traders  were 
pulled  between  poor  economic  condi¬ 
tions  and  brighter  interest  rate  out¬ 
looks.  to  'ffise  $?.Tf 'iiiTlfohr-  “  ’ >t." 

A.T.&T.’s  net  slipped  8.5  percent,  to 
$422  million,  because  of  a  long  strike. 
Its  divested  companies  fared  better, 
gaining  between  six-tenths  of  I  per¬ 
cent  and  16.2  percent.  . . .  GTE  rose 
8.4  percent _ MCI  fell  52.1  percent. 

Coca-Cola’s  profit  jumped  15  per¬ 
cent,  to  $225.5  million.  The  company 
also  named  Brian  G.  Dyson,  head  of 
its  domestic  soft-drink  operations,  to 
be  president  of  a  new  bottling  com¬ 
pany  that  will  incorporate  about  30 
percent  of  Coke's  domestic  sales. 

American  Can  is  getting  out  of  the 
can  business,  selling  the  operations  to 
Triangle  Industries  for  $570  million. 
Triangle  owns  National  Can.  Amer¬ 
ican  Can,  which  said  it  would  change 
its  name,  will  continue  Us  financial 
and  specialty  retail  concentrations. 

A  shift  at  Time  puts  a  top  executive 
of  the  company’s  cable  operations 
into  the  front  office  as  president.  The 
appointment  of  Nicholas  J.  Nicholas 
Jr.  to  replace  J.  Richard  Munro,  who 
is  becoming  chairman,  surprised 
some  anaylsis  who  had  expected  a 
magazine-oriented  appointment. 
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Through  the  Smoke  to  Arms  Control 


So  far,  the  Reagan.  Administration's  main 
achievement  in  nuclear  diplomacy  has  been  to  re¬ 
place  hope  with  confusion.  A  nation  that  once 
cheered  every  glimmer  of  agreement  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians  has  been  so  bewildered  about  what  restraints 
are  still  possible  and  who’s  to  blame  for  their  ab¬ 
sence  that  it  retreats  into  uncertainty.  Politicians 
still  fear  to  oppose  arms  control,  but  some  high  Ad¬ 
ministration  officials  do  oppose  it,  and  come  very 
close  to  doing  so  in  public. 

Yet  suddenly,  the  President  seems  to  be  engag¬ 
ing  the  new  Soviet  leader  in  a  great  flurry  of  pro¬ 
posals  and  counterproposals,  treaty  interpretations 
and  reinterpretations,  accusations  and  rebuttals.  Is 
this  just  more  confusing  smoke?  Is  the  President 
doddering,  while  young  hawks  trash  the  machinery 
of  arms  control?  Or  has  he  been  playing  poker  all 
along  and  now,  finally,  concluded  that  he  can  cut  a 
far  more  beneficial  arms  control  deal  than  was  ever 
possible  in  the  old  climate? 

The  world  will  find  out  shortly.  If  no  shapes 
emerge  from  the  fog  soon,  the  price  will  be  high  and 
the  cost  may  be  higher. 


Mr.  Reagan  came  to  office  condemning  the 
arms  agreements  of  the  1970’s  as  disadvantageous. 
He  rejected  the  faith  of  all  his  predecessors  that 
some  agreement  was  better  than  none  and  that  per¬ 
severing  would  gradually  perfect  the  process.  Only 
by  threatening  the  Russians  with  an  arms  race  that 
they  could  ill  afford,  he  said,  would  they  be  brought 
to  accept  agreements  that  truly  reduce  nuclear 
weaponry.  Did  that  make  Ronald  Reagan  the  ulti¬ 
mate  champion  of  disarmament,  or  the  ultimate  of 
devious  cold  warriors? 

Confusing  the  Russians  has  probably  been  tacti¬ 
cally  useful.  Confusing  the  electorate,  and  even  his 
own  Administration,  seems  counterproductive.  It  is 
anybody’s  guess  whether  Mr.  Reagan  shares  his 
State  Department’s  preference  for  enhanced  nu¬ 
clear  stability  and  perfection  of  past  agreements,  or 
supports  his  Defense  Department’s  desire  to  break 
away  from  treaties  into  an  uncharted  arms  race. 

The  President's  ambivalence  has  at  least 
prompted  a  series  of  negotiable  Soviet  offers  that  he 
himself  calls  "the  beginning  of  a  serious  effort.’’ 
But  until  his  Administration  speaks  in  a  single,  au¬ 
thoritative  voice,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  United 


Travelers’  Raid 

More  foreigners  enter  the  United  States 
through  New  York’s  Kennedy  International  than 
any  other  airport,  and  lately  they’ve  had  to  stand  in 
line  for  as  long  as  four  hours.  The  lines  have  gotten 
so  bad  that  the  Immigration  Service  has  finally 
agreed  to  provide  more  inspectors.  That’s  obviously 
welcome  but  the  proposal  for  paying  for  them  is  not. 
The  idea  is  to  charge  the  travelers,  through  a  $2.50 
head  tax  on  each  entrant. 

That’s  a  petty,  provincial  notion  in  the  first 
place.  The  practice  of  extracting  tribute  from  trav¬ 
elers  should  have  died  several  centuries  back.  It  is 
made  yet  more  offensive  by  the  fact  that  travelers’ 
pockets  are  already  being  raided  by  head  taxes. 

Kennedy  is  crowded  and  getting  more  so.  An 
advisory  committee  headed  by  former  Mayor  Lind¬ 
say  pointed  out  last  March  that  the  terminal’s  im¬ 
migration  halls  handle  50  percent  more  passengers 
than  anticipated  when  they  opened  30  years  ago. 
Staffing  by  the  Immigration  Service  hasn’t  kept 
pace.  Worse,  the  staff  has  just  been  reduced,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  balanced- 
budget  law. 

The  full-time  inspection  staff  at  Kennedy  is  now 
10  percent  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  number 
of  peak-season  temporaries  had  been  cut  even 
harder  until  Washington  started  rehiring.  Now  Rep¬ 
resentative  Charles  Schumer  of  Brooklyn  proposes 
a  $2.50  per  capita  surtax.  He  rightly  believes  immi¬ 
gration  controls  should  be  paid  for  out  of  general 
revenues.  But  faced  with  the  new  law’s  undiscrimi- 


S tales  can  make  an  equally  serious  response.  Just 
listen  to  the  denunciations  of  every  arms  control 
idea  issued  ritually  by  the  civilians  in  charge  of  the 
Pentagon.  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  boasts 
that  he  rejects  Soviet  proposals  even  before  reading 
them.  His  aides  denounce  even  C.I.A.  estimates  of 
Soviet  weaponry  that  imply  the  kind  of  U.S. -Soviet 
parity  that  makes  limitations  plausible. 

The  Pentagon  civilians  deplore  the  difficulties 
of  verifying  arms  agreements  but  promote  weapons 
that  exacerbate  them.  They  "reinterpret’’  past 
treaties  to  the  point  of  nullifying  them,  without  con¬ 
sulting  anyone,  including  the  Senate.  And,  with 
their  huge  arms  budgets,  they  have  purchased  the 
acquiescence  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  used 
to  be  ardent  arms  controllers. 

To  counter  this  formidable  opposition  in  his 
ranks,  the  President  arrays  a  White  House  staff 
with  little  muscle  and  a  team  of  negotiators  report¬ 
ing  to  Secretary  of  State  Shultz.  The  only  way  this 
divided  bureaucracy  will  ever  recognize  merit  in 
any  Soviet  proposal  is  if  the  President  insists  on, 
and  himself  delines  the  outlines  of,  a  desirable  deal. 

It  takes  no  strategic  genius  or  special  expertise 
to  perceive  those  outlines.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  put 
aside  details  like  what  to  do  about  the  SALT  II 
treaty,  total  or  partial  test  bans,  mobile  and  immo¬ 
bile  land  missiles,  Euromissiles  and  cruise  mis¬ 
siles.  These  details  can  never  be  resolved  without  a 
well-intentioned  larger  understanding. 

What  does  the  United  States  stand  to  gain  from 
such  an  understanding?  Most  of  all,  a  big  cut  in  of¬ 
fensive  weapons.  In  the  lS70’s,  the  Russians  took  a 
theoretical  lead  in  so-called  first-strike  capacity. 
That  has  eroded  confidence  in  deterrence  and  has 
forced  the  costly  pace  of  American  armament. 

What  does  the  Soviet  Union  stand  to  gain  from  a 
deal?  Restraint  on  the  missile  defenses  that  Mr. 
Reagan  aims  to  acquire  in  the  1980's.  No  matter  how 
flawed  as  a  defense,  they  will  force  a  costly  pace  of 
Soviet  response. 

Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr.  Gorbachev  can  outline  this 
deal  at  their  meeting  later  this  year.  Mr.  Reagan 
should  want  to  get  started  to  prove  the  success  of  his 
long-term  negotiating  strategy.  Mr.  Gorbachev 
should  want  to  get  started  because  this  President’s 
signature  would  restore  the  American' coiisertsiiS  for 
arras  control.  Their  failure  would  not  be  fatal,  but  it 
would  be  costly,  on  both  sides  and  for  years. 


nating  ax,  an  earmarked  tax  seems  to  him  the  only 
possible  source  of  funds.  Applied  at  all  airports,  it 
would  yield  an  estimated  $73  million  a  year. 

A  charge  of  $2.50  would  not,  alone,  add  much  to 
the  high  cost  of  travel.  But  $2.50  is  not  the  half  of  it. 
The  Customs  Bureau  has  just  imposed  a  new  $5  cus¬ 
toms  tax.  Foreigners  commonly  have  to  pay  a 
departure  tax  before  they  leave  home,  and  the 
United  States  then  hits  them  for  $3  when  they  want 
to  get  out.  And  airlines  now  impose  a  $5  surcharge 
for  antiterrorist  security.  Where  will  it  end?  It’s  not 
hard  to  imagine  a  trunk  tax,  a  sanitation  surcharge, 
a  clean-air  assessment. 

Fees  have  their  place.  When  Washington  pro-  ■ 
vides  services  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  identi¬ 
fiable  users,  it  may  properly  charge  them.  But  im-  ' 
migration  control  is  no  "service”  to  foreigners.  It  is 
a  vital  national  function. 

Adding  staff  isn’t  all  that  can,  and  should,  be 
done  about  crowding  at  J.F.K.  The  Immigration 
Service  has  also  agreed,  after  much  prodding  by 
Mr.  Schumer  and  Mr.  Lindsay,  to  try  fast-track 
clearance  for  business  people  and  others  who  come 
here  frequently  on  special  B-l  visas.  And  the  service 
is  extending  its  pre-clearance  experiment  at  Shan¬ 
non  Airport  in  Ireland,  where  inspection  is  com¬ 
pleted  before  boarding. 

But  justly,  these  and  like  Federal  costs  should 
be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government.  Taxing  for¬ 
eign  visitors  and  immigrants  is  not  only  the  wrong 
way  to  pay ;  it’s  downright  abusive. 


Topics 

Entitled  to  Better 


Turkey’s  Trial 

Despite  recent  progress,  Turkey’s 
democracy  is  stunted  by  a  regime 
that  will  not  grant  rudimentary  rights 
to  its  critics.  A  month  ago,  former 
Prime  Minister  Bulent  Ecevit  said 
aloud  that  under  its  present  Constitu¬ 
tion,  fashioned  by  the  armed  forces,' 
Turkey  is  not  fully  democratic.  As  if 
to  prove  him  right,  the  Government 
indicted  him  on  charges  that  could 
send  him  to  prison  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Ecevit’s  views  are  scarcely  a 
secret;  he  has  freely  expressed  them 
to  foreign  correspondents.  But  to¬ 
gether  with  his  arch-rival,  former 
Prime  Minister  Suleyman  Demi  re!, 
he  is  ostensibly  barred  from  all  politi¬ 
cal  activity.  Given  their  status  in 
Turkish  society,  this  is  like  ordering 
them  to  stop  breathing.  What  pro¬ 
voked  the  regime  was  Mr.  Ecevit’s 
address  to  a  new  political  party 
headed  by  his  wife. 

After  three  years,  the  elected  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Prime  Minister  Turgut 
Ozal  can  claim  real  economic  suc¬ 
cess.  It  has  also  relaxed  some  politi¬ 
cal  restrictions.  But  the  bans  imposed 
on  former  leaders  suggest  that  Mr. 


Ozal  is  held  on  a  short  leash  by  the 
military.  The  charges  against  Mr. 
Ecevit.  now  adjourned  until  Septem¬ 
ber,  should  in  decency  be  dropped. 


Allied  to  Zemex 

Companies  are  changing  their 
names  with  a  rash,  and  there's  no 
mystery  why.  Their  central  business 
changes,  or  they  diversify  far  beyond 
their  original  bounds.  It’s  a  long  way 
from  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
and  the  National  Biscuit  Company  to 
RJR  Nabisco  Inc.  What's  not  so  un¬ 
derstandable  is  .  what  companies 
change  their  names  to. 

They  are  adopting  titles,  from  A  to 
Z,  that  are  meaningless  to  the  naked 
eye.  Allied  Chemical  Corporation  has 
become  Allied  Corporation  ...  Pa¬ 
cific  Tin  Consolidated  Corporation 
has  become  Zemex  Corporation. 
Familiar  or  inherently  dear  names 
are  replaced  by  trendy,  unclear  new 
ones.  Just  last  week,  United  States 
Steel  announced  that  it  will  be  called 
USX;  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Is  becom¬ 
ing  Trinova. 

British  Columbia  Resources  In¬ 


vestment  Corporation  is  long,  but  it 
communicated  information  that  the 
new  name.  Westar,  obscures,  inter¬ 
national  Harvester  conjured  up  pic¬ 
tures  of  tractors  and  combines.  Navi¬ 
star  International  Corporation  does 
not.  There's  one  welcome  exception: 
Consolidated  Foods  has  become  the 
Sara  Lee  Corporation.  But  speaking 
generally  (yes.  General  Telephone 
and  Electronics  is  now  GTE,  and 
General  Tire  and  Rubber  is  now  Gen- 
corp  Inc.)  the  trend  is  to  the  vague 
and  vacuous. 

It's  a  shame  when  names  and  titles 
that  might  facilitate  understanding 
obstruct  it  instead,  but  not  a  surprise. 
Not  in  an  age  that  calls  a  press  agent 
a  "communications  director"  and 
that  long  ago  undermined  the  sim¬ 
plicity  even  of  "president."  In  many 
companies,  the  boss  of  bosses  must 
now  be  described  with  a  mouthful  of 
words,  like  "chairman  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer." 

"President,  United  States  Steel” 
conveyed  a  certain  majesty.  Com¬ 
pare  that  with  "CEO,  USX."  This  is  a 
trend  that  abbreviates  more  than 
words. 


Let’s  Keep  On  So  Proudly  Hailing  That  Banner 


To  the  Editor: 

Perhaps  recalling  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  “The  Star-Span¬ 
gled  Banner”  was  composed  would 
put  an  end  to  the  scurrilous  demands 
for  a  new  national  anthem  ("Let's 
Junk  the  National  Anthem,”  by  Mi¬ 
chael  D.  Rips,  Op-Ed,  July  5). 

On  the  evening  of  Sept.  13, 1814,  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  of  1812,  the  British  fleet 
was  anchored  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  A 
Dr.  Beanes,  an  old  resident  of  Upper 
Marlborough.  Md.,  had  been  captured 
by  the  British  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to 
Admiral  Cochrane's  flagship. 

Francis  Scott  Key.  the  son  of  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  was  a 
young  lawyer  in  Baltimore.  Upon 
hearing  of  the  capture  of  his:  friend. 
Key  hastened  to  the  British  com¬ 
mander  in  an  effort  to  have  the  doctor 
released.  Since  the  British  were  about 
to  attack  Fort  McHenry,  the  Admiral 
refused  to  allow  Mr.  Key  and  Dr. 
Beanes  to  leave  the  ship  until  after  the 
fort  was  captured. 

All  through  the  night  of  Sept.  13  the 
bombardment  continued.  In  the  light 
of  the  “rockets'  red  glare,  the  bombs 
bursting  in  air"  the  two  friends  could 
see  the  American  flag  waving  over  the 
old  fort.  In  the  first  rays  of  dawn  on 
Sept.  14,  as  he  beheld  that  glorious  flag 
still  waving  from  its  accustomed 
place,  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  the 
words  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner.” 

When  Key  wait  ashore  the  next  day, 
he  showed  his  poem  to  a  friend  and 
relative,  Judge  Nicholson,  who  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  be  published.  Soon  after 
it  was  adapted  to  an  old  English  air, 
"To  Anacreon  in  Heaven,"  written  by 
John  Stafford  Smith  some  time  be¬ 
tween  1770  and  1775.  Key’s  poem  was 
first  sung  in  public  by  Ferdinand 
Durang,  an  actor,  in  a  tavern  near  the 
Holiday  Street  Theater  in  Baltimore. 

"The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  is  the 
most  stirring  of  all  patriotic  songs, 
comparable  only  to  the  "Marseil¬ 
laise."  It  is  synonymous  with  our 
beautiful  flag,  the  proud  symbol  of 
a  glorious  past.  Let  us  keep  it 
always.  Virginia  G.  Ciocco 

Suffem,  N.Y.,  July  6.  1986 


Whistler’s  Choice 

To  the  Editor: 

Mr.  Rips  should  not  believe  that  old 
wheeze  about  our  national  anthem 
having  been  originally  a  drinking 
song.  That  was  a  fair  yarn  long,  tang 
ago.  If  he  had  done  a  bit  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  he  would  have  discovered  that 
the  Anacreontic  Society  in  London 
was  not  a  drinking  club  but  a  very 
"high  type"  club  featuring  the  Sir 
Winston  Churchills  and  Sir  Laurence 
Oliviers  of  that  day.  Incidentally,  the 
club  served  liquor. 

The  tune  “Anacreon  in  Heaven” 
was.  first  a  bit  in  thisxountiy:  under 
that  title,  then  as  the  campaign  swigs 
"Adams  and  Liberty"  and  "Jefferson 
and  Liberty."  The  fourth  time  was 
under  the  title  of  "The  Defense  of 
Fort  McHenry,"  later  changed  to 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner.” 

I  would  suggest  that  when  a  tune 
has  been  a  success  four  times  under 
different  titles  and  lyrics  it  has  accu¬ 
mulated  a  lot  of  no-nonsense  Brownie 

Capital  Gains  Tax  Hike 
Hurts  Not  Just  the  Rich 

To  the  Editor: 

The  elderly  and  the  blind  are  not 
the  only  losers  in  currently  proposed 
tax  reform  (letter,  July  6). 

There  is  a  myth  afoot  that  capital 
gains  are  solely  the  province  of  the 
wealthy.  Many  middle-income  earn¬ 
ers  provided  for  their  own  retirement 
by  investing  in  American  business.  A 
retiree  with  only  the  dividends  from  a 
portfolio  of  investments  conserva¬ 
tively  accumulated  over  a  lifetime  of 
working  might  have  to  sell  stock  for 
some  unforeseen  expense  such  as  a 
health  problem,  repair  of  a  leaky  roof 
or  replacement  of  an  aging  car. 

According  to  the  worksheet  you  pub¬ 
lished  recently,  the  tax  of  a  single  per¬ 
son  with.  $20,000  in  interest  and  divi¬ 
dend  income  and  a  $20,000  capital  gain 
would  go  from  slightly  less  than  $4,730 
under  current  law  to  $7,689  under  the 
Senate  proposal.  In  addition,  he  would 
suffer  a  sizable  loss  of  purchasing 
power,  which  he  would  be  hard ’put  to 
recoup  in  his  declining  years. 

Taxing  capital  gains  as  ordinary  in¬ 
come  without  indexing  for  inflation  is 
grossly  unjust.  Ten  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  a  portfolio  of  .Dow  Jones 
stocks  purchased  in  1970  may  be  worth 
$24,000  today,  but  it  takes  $28,000 
to  buy  what  $10,000  bought  jn  1970. 
An  apparent  $14,000  gain  is  in  reality 
a  $4,000  loss,  and  when  that  $14,000 
gain  is  taxed,  the  loss  becomes  even 
greater.  Julia  D.  Weinstein 

_ New  York,  July  9,  1986 

Equal  Opportunity  Drug 

To  the  Editor: 

Living  around  the  comer  from  a 
commercial  strip  in  which  the  main 
commodity  is  crack,  I  can  assure 
U.S.  Attorney  Rudolph  w.  Giuliani 
and  Senator  Alfonse  M.  D'Amato  that 
entering  the  neighborhood  in  disguise 
to  show  how  easily  they  could  buy  the 
drug  was  unnecessary  (news  story, 
July  10). 

You  see,  crack  dealers  do  not  re¬ 
quire  their  clients  to  dress  in  United 
Parcel  or  Hell's  Angel  attire.  Ordi¬ 
nary  pin  stripes  will  do.  In  fact,  they 
are  willing  to  sell  to  anyone,  with  an 
admirable  disregard  for  race,  creed, 
gender,  sexual  preference.  Even  eco¬ 
nomic  status,  providing  the  buyer  ex¬ 
hibits  an  ability  to  pay  —  in  cash. 

And  Messrs.  Giuliani  and  D’Amato 
need  not  have  concerned  themselves 
with  disguises  for  another  reason.  In 
thts  community,  neither  their  names 
nor  their  appearances  are  recog¬ 
nized.  Rita  Sh  erm  an 

New  York,  July  11,  1986 


points,  and  critics  would  be  well  ad¬ 
vised  to  keep  a  respectful  distance 
and  ought  to  be  forbidden  to  tinker. 
The  tune  Is  sui  generis.  Don’t  cut  the 
banner  to  fit  the  voice.  Whether  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner”  can  be  sung 
perfectly  or  not,  don’t  fool  around 
with  a  consecrated  canon.  Can't  sing 
it?  Whistle  iL  Gerald  Marks 

New  York,  July  7,  1986 

The  writer,  a  composer,  is  a  former 
board 'member  of  ASCAP. 


A  Minor  Miracle 

To  the  Editor: 

Everybody  seems  to  hate  the  poor 
old  “Star-Spangled  Banner,”  and  Mr. 
Rips  expresses  the  reasons  nicely  in 
his  article:  the  song  is  difficult  to  sing; 
its  lyrics  are  "forgettable"  and  “con¬ 
fused”;  the  incident  it  celebrates  is  of 
only  "mild  historical  significance.” 

I  am  famous  among  my  friends  for 
being  almost  belligerently  tone-deaf, 
and  so  1  find  the  song  at  least  as  for¬ 
bidding  as  Mr.  Rips  does.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  1  would  like  to  put  in  a  word  on 
its  behalf. 

First,  it  simply  Isn’t  fair  to  con¬ 
demn  the  lyrics  of  a  national  anthem 
—  or  of  almost  any  other  song,  for 
that  matter  —  on  the  strength  of  its 
second  verse.  In  the  most  accessible 
of  our  anthem-like  songs,  "America 
the  Beautiful,”  nobody  really  can  get 
through  the  verse  about  Pilgrim's 
feet,  and  even  the  first  verse  of  "My 


Country  ‘tis  of  Thee”  is  so  inscrutable 
that  it  might  have  been  hastily  trans¬ 
lated  from  some  Slavic  tongue.  On 
the  other  hand,  “twilight's  last 
gleaming,”  “perilous  night,”  "broad 
stripes  and  bright  stars”  are  all 
phrases  with  bite  and  clarity  —  as  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  eveiybody 
knows  them.  "Home  of  the  brave” 
isn’t  bad  either. 

As  for  the  event’s  "mild  historical 
significance,”  it  is  worth  remember¬ 
ing  just  what  was  going  on  in  thatdis^ 
mal  summer  oE-1814.  We  had  Wen our 
independence  a  generation  earlier, 
but  that  was  no  guarantee  that  we 
could  keep  it,  and  now  we  were  fight¬ 
ing  the  British  again,  and  they  were 
winning.  .When  they  marched  on 
Washington  late  in  August,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  soldiers  defending  the  city,  fled 
and  In  an  embarrassingly  short  time 
were  hiding  in  Virginia  along  with  the 
Government.  The  British  burned  the 


ra-irnl  at  their  ieisure,  and  then 
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rasssases: 

^  thTrelease  of  a  fellow  American 
I  h.  was  told  he’d  ha™  m  sgy 
aboard  while  the  fleet  tow  Fort 
Kory-  cbe  heart  of  the  aty  s  de- 
tSL  But  this  time  the  Americans 
stood  and  fought,  and  what  happened 
is  just  what  Key  ^dinhisiwern.  Uw 
Royal  Navy  bombarded  the  fort  an 
night  long,  but  when  dawn  carne  the 
nag  was  rtill  flying,  and  the  British 
called  off  the  attack.  . 

[t*s  perfectly  true  that  titamc  con- 
sequences  didn't  flow  from  chat  tf  c- 

tory  as  they  did  from,  say,  the  Battle 
of  Midway.  But  Key,  seeing  the  fourth 
largest  city  in  his  country  saved  from 
the  most  powerful  navy  on  earth, 
thought  he  had  witnessed  something 
miraculous.  And  I’m  not  sure  be  was 
wrong.  At  other  times,  in  other  fields, 
the  Republic  was  won  and  preserved 
by  lust  such  stubbornly  decided  mira¬ 
cles.  It  is  not  preposterous  that  tins 
one  should  be  the  genesis  of  our  na¬ 
tional  song.  '  .  .  .  • _ 

5^11,  if  Key’s  anthem  is  indeed  too 
hard  to  sing,  we  have  a  perfect  one  to 
adopt  in  its  place.  With  its  sweep  and 
rhythm,  it  is  the  equal  of  any  coun¬ 
try's  song;  certainly,  it  is  far  su¬ 
perior  to  the  two  that  Mr.  Rips  cites, 
the  bumptious,  rather  dopey  “Bom 
in  the  U.S.A.”  and  "America  the 
Beautiful,”  with  its  faint  scent  of 
elevator  music.  The  song  is  "The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.”  But 
you’ll  have  a  tough  time  selling  it  in 
Georgia.  Richard  F.  Snow 

Managing  Editor,  American  Heritage 
New  York,  July  7,  1986 


Sole  Alternative 

To  the  Editor: 

“America  the  Beautiful"  — -  a  banal 
tune  with  sophomoric  lyrics  —  has 
been  foolishly  proposed  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  anthem  many  times  before.  But 
the  suggestion  of  "Born  in  the  U.S.A." 
is  not  merely  Foolish:  it  is  inappropri¬ 
ate  and  offensive,  and  a  very  odd  Se¬ 
lection  from  one  who  has  just  com¬ 
plained  of  “embarrassing  symbols.” 

That  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner”  is 
difficult  to  sing  is  immaterial  to  its 
status  as  a  national  anthem.  The 
“Marseillaise”  is  difficult,  too,  but  no¬ 
body  in  France  would  seriously  con¬ 
sider  replacing  it,  certainly  not  for 
consideration  of  mere  ease.  Further¬ 
more.  why  the  range  of  the  national 
anthem  need  be  predicated  on  the 
vocal  limitations  of  Frank  Sinatra  is 
quite  beyond  my  imagination.  Numer¬ 
ous  other  singers  have  been  and  are 
quite  able  to  negotiate  the  notes. 

-Airy:  serious-’  alternative  to 

^anr  bn#-'%eP 

the  time-honored  “Aifierfcd.”  (or 
Country  ’tis  of  Thee,”  if  you  prefer). 
That  it  has  the  same  tune  as  the  Brit¬ 
ish  national  anthem  need  not  be 
a  deterrent  to  its  adoption;  the  same 
tune  (to  different  words,  of  course) 
was  used  as  the  national  anthem 
of  the  German  Empire  from  1871  to 
1918.  Arthur  G.  LaMirande 

New  York,  July  7,  1986 


Worthy  Heirs  of  the  Democratic  Legacy 


To  the  Editor: 

Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.'s  July  6  Op- 
Ed  article  (“For  Democrats,  Me-Too 
Reaganism  Will  Spell  Disaster”)  re¬ 
veals  a  fundamental  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  the  efforts  of  a  new  generation 
of  leaders  who,  in  the  Democratic 
Leadership  Council  and  other 
forums,  advocate  change  within  the 
national  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  cites  growing 
Democratic  support  for  Contra  aid  and 
Democratic  backing  of  tax  reform  as 
evidence  of  an  “infection  of  'me-too- 
ism'  within  the  Democratic  Party”  — 
that  Democrats  are  abandoning  their 
party’s  heritage  to  jump  on  the  band¬ 
wagon  of  a  popular  President. 

Those  arguments  are  not  new— but 
they  are  wrong.  They  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  standpatters  in  our 
party,  who  yearn  for  a  return  to  the 
pre-Reagan  status  quo  at  home  and 
advocate  a  neo-isolationism  abroad. 
The  Democratic  Leadership  Council 
rejects  sentimental  adherence  to  past 
policies  as  the  best  way  to  promote 
Democratic  ideals  and  principles  in 
the  future. 

The  real  Democratic  tradition  — 
the  thread  that  runs  through  the 
Presidencies  of  Roosevelt,  Truman 
and  Kennedy  —  is  characterized  by 
innovative  growth  policies  that  en¬ 
gendered  broad  prosperity  and  ex¬ 
panded  opportunity  for  millions  of 
Americans  at  home;  by  an  unbending 
commitment  to  civil  rights  and  social 
justice,  and  by  vigorous  opposition  to 
totalitarian  tyranny  abroad. 

To  uphold  that  tradition,  we  Demo¬ 
crats  need  to  stand  on  our  principles. 
We  cannot  be  constrained  by  policies 
that  no  longer  work  and  labels  that  no 
longer  apply.  Mr.  Schlesinger  claims 
tax  reform  abandons  the  Democratic 
commitment  to  a  progressive  income 
tax.  On  the  contrary,  it  strengthens  it. 
Progressive  government  is  not 
served  by  a  tax  code  so'  riddled  by 
loopholes  and  special  privileges  that 
it  penalizes  ordinary  taxpayers,  sub¬ 
sidizes  high  interest  rates  and  dis¬ 


courages  productive,  job-producing 
investments. 

Democrats  should  applaud  Senator 
Bill  Bradley  and  Representative  Rich¬ 
ard  Gephardt  for  forcing  a  reform  that 
will  expand  opportunity  by  taking  mil¬ 
lions  of  poor  Americans  off  the  tax. 
rolls,  bringing  much-needed  relief  to 
middle-income  taxpayers  and  provid¬ 
ing  a  solid  base  for  economic  growth. 
And,  to  keep  the  record  straight,  it  was 
President  Reagan  who  “rae-tooed”  bn 
the  Bracfley-Gephardt  bill. ' 

I  suspect  as  well  that,  despite  Mr. 
Schlesinger’s  doubts,  many  Demo¬ 
crats  who  support  Contra  aid  are 
motivated  by  their  desire  to  give  free¬ 
dom  and  democracy  a  chance .  in 
Nicaragua.  Perhaps,  a  few  even 
remembered  President  Kennedy’s 
determination  to  resist  Communism 
in  this  hemisphere. 

Finally,  Mr.  Schlesinger  may  be 
unaware  that  Democratic  leaders 
like  former  Governors  Charles  Robb 
and  James  Hunt,  Governor  Bruce 
Babbitt,  Representative.  Bill  Gray, 
Senator  Sam  Nunn  arid  others  are  de¬ 
fining  a  new  progressive  Democratic 
agenda  for  breaking  the  cycle  of  pov¬ 
erty  and  dependency  in  order  to  bring 
the  poor  into  the  economic'  main¬ 
stream;  for  settinghigher  standards 
for  schools  and  teachers  to  prepare 
our  people  to  compete  in  a  fast-chang¬ 
ing  world  economy,  and  for  redirect¬ 
ing  our  nation's  defense  effort  to 
make  it  more  efficient  in  peace  and 

more  effective  in  war.  On  these  issues 
and  many  others,  these  New  Demo¬ 
crats  have  fundamental  differences 
with  President  Reagan.  .  * 

The  new  generation  of 'Democrats  in 
the  Democratic  Leadership  Council 
and  in  other  forums  is  attempting  to 
revive  our  party’s  progressive  tradi¬ 
tion.  They  are  worthy  heirs  to  a:  proud 
democratic  legacy,  a  legacy  that  Mr. 
Schlesinger  has  played  a  large  role  in 
biuMto.  Alvin  from 

Executive  Director 
I^mocrattc  Leadership  Council 
Washington,  July  11, 1986 
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Scalia  Need  Not  Squeeze  the  Press 


Quarrel 


T  PARIS 

wo  sets,  of  talks  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians  on  special  arms  control 
issues  are  coming  soon,  and  they 
deserve  close  attention  because  they 
will  provide  a  political  barometer. 

One  is  on  nuclear  testing,  the  other 
on  U.S.  intentions  under  the  unrati¬ 
fied  SALT  II  treaty.  Washington's  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  talks  shows  that  the 
Administration  has  been  moved  by 
public  opinion  in  America  and  among 
allies  that  insists  on  continued  efforts 
for  agreement,  despite  the  opposition 
of  some  high-ranking  officials. 

The  Administration  has  grown  con¬ 
cerned  about  a  Soviet  propaganda  ad¬ 
vantage  since  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
began  spouting  new  offers,  and  for 
good  reason.  Its  own  fuzzy  answers 
are  increasingly  transparent,  and 
will  not  much  longer  veil  Washing¬ 
ton’s  reluctance  to  make  some  real 
decisions. 

Preparations  for  the  talks  are  not 
encouraging.  On  SALT  II,  officials 
say  the  U.S.  will  press  charges  of 
Soviet  violations,  but  Washington 
seems  to  have  hardened  on  the  sorry 
decision  ultimately  not  to  continue 
observing  the  treaty’s  limits. 

On  the  test  ban,  a  White  House 
spokesman  surprisingly  said  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  two  sides  were 
“more  apparent  than  real.”  That  is 
an  enigma  given  the  facts.  He  also 
said  that  “if  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to 
talk  about  a  comprehensive  test  ban, 
we  will  listen.”  That  is,  listen  but  not 
respond. 

The  Russians  do  want  to  talk  about 
a  test  ban,  and  they  asked  for  these 


Politics,  not 
science,  may 
be  standing 
in  the  way  of 
a  test  ban 


talks  on  verification  measures  so  as 
to  advance  theidea.  The  U.S.  has  long, 
argued  that  it  can’t  accept  a  complete 

tests  because.it-can’t  be  sure  of  veri¬ 
fying  it.  Washington  now  says  that  it 
will  only  talk  about  verification  tech¬ 
niques  and  its  claim  that  the  Russians 
have  gone  over  the  150-kIloton  limit  in 
the  unratified  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

The  specifics  of  these  issues  are  ex¬ 
tremely  complicated,  but  it  appears 
increasingly  that  simple  politics,  not 
difficult  science,  are  causing  the  trou¬ 
ble.  Both  scientific  progress  and 
Soviet  offers  of  concessions  are  clear¬ 
ing  away  test-ban  verification  ques¬ 
tions.  .  . 

It  is  odd  that  they  are  now  being  in¬ 
vestigated  by  an  unofficial  team  of 
American  scientists  in'  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  dubious  procedure  that  Mos¬ 
cow  appears  to  be  using  to  show  up 
the  flimsiness  of  Washington's  argu¬ 
ments.  One  of  the  scientists  is  Charles 
Archambeau  of  the  University  of 
Colorado,  a  seismologist  who  contrib¬ 
uted  to  a  report  by  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  concluding  that  any  secret 
Soviet  test  down  to  one  kiloton  could 
be  surely  detected  with  proper  equip¬ 
ment. 

But  Dr.  Archambeau’s  expedition 
touches  bn  another  angry  backroom 
argument  within  the  American  scien¬ 
tific  and  defense  community..  It  is 
about  bow  to  calculate  the  effect  of 
Soviet  geology  on  seismic  test  meas¬ 
urements. 

The  Administration  uses  a  classi¬ 
fied  formula  that  most  seismologists 
say  works  to  magnify  the  Soviet 
yields  substantially.  It  is  on  the  basis 
of  this  formula  that  Washington 
charges  Moscow  with  violating  the 
150-kiJoton  limit. 

In  a  letter  to  Manfred  Eimer, 
assistant  director  of  the  arms  control 
agency,  Hugh  DeWitt,  who  is  a  physi¬ 
cist  at  the  Livermore  National  Labo¬ 
ratory,  wrote,  "As  a  citizen  of  the 
U.S.,  I  am  appalled  and  disgusted  by 
the  record  of  political  interference  in 
the  proper  estimate  of  Soviet  nuclear 
test  yields.”  The  formula,  be  and 
other  scientists  charge,  deliberately 
adds  unreliable,  non-seismic  infor¬ 
mation  to  justify  the  claim  of  Soviet 
notations. 

So,  by  planting  his  black  boxes 
around  the  Soviet  Semipalatinsk  test 
site,  Dr.  Archambeau  may  be  able  to 
produce  some  exact  information  on 
Soviet  geology  that  would  settle  the 
question  of  the  difference.it  makes  to. 
monitoring.  Whether  or  not  the  Rus¬ 
sians  conduct  another  test  —  their 
current  moratorium  runs  out  Aug.  6 
-  his  observations  may  void  the  dis¬ 
puted  formula. 

That  would  leave  the  U.S.  with  no 
argument  against  a  complete  test  ban 
accept  the  desire  to  keep  op  testing. 
Any  Washington  official  who  thinks 

that  position  would  win  support  in  the. 

world  or  even  among  many  Amer¬ 
icans  has  stopped  thinking*  . 

People’s  views  do  matter.  That  is 
why  it  is  vital  to  unravel  what  is  be- 
tuind  these  technical  quarrels  so  the 
public  can  see  what  is  going  on  and 
ay  what  it  thinks.  There  is  a  chance 
jo  move  on  limiting  the  nuclear  weap-. 
ms  threat  now.  If  it  isn’t  taken,  we  li 
probably  have  to  wail  for  the  distant 
iream  of  Star  Wars  and  the  exhaus- 
:ion  of  the  arms  race-.  . 


By  R.  Emmett  Tyrrell 

WASHINGTON  —  As  the  Reagan 
'  revolution  encroaches  even  onto  the 
staid  regions  of  the  judiciary,  conser¬ 
vatives  are  joyous.  Yet  what  is  a  con¬ 
servative  to  make  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  most  recent  Supreme  Court 
nominee,  Judge  Antonin  Scalia?  It  is 
said  that  he  is  a  witty,  literate  intel¬ 
lectual  but  so  hostile  to  the  press  that 

R.  Emmett  Tyrrell  is  editor  in  chief 
of.  The  American  Spectator. 


No 

First 

Use 

By  McGeorge  Bundy 

President  Reagan  has  now  made  it 
clear  once  again  that  he  will  accept 
no  bargain  that  puts  limits  on  his 
dream  of  what  he  likes  to  call  a 
"strategic  space  shield.”  As  long  as 
he  sticks  to  this  position,  new  strate¬ 
gic  arms  control  agreements  are  be¬ 
yond  reach  while  he  is  President.  In 
this  situation,  it  makes  sense  to  look 
again  at  an  opportunity  for  change.  It 
is  time  to  think  about  getting  what 
most  Americans  think  we  already 
have:  a  policy,  that  we  will  not  be  the 
first  to  fire  nuclear  weapons. 

The  present  doctrine  of  the  United 
States  is  that  we  must  be  ready  to 
reply  to  conventional  military  ag¬ 
gression  with  nuclear  weapons  when¬ 
ever  the  President  finds  it  necessary. 
This  doctrine  governs  planning  and 
procurement  in  all  three  military 
services.  It  applies,  or  may  applyrin ' 
Europe,  in  South  Korea,  in  the  Middle 
East  and  on  all  the  seven  seas.  We 
adopted  this  doctrine  when  the  United 
States  had  a  monopoly  of  nuclear 
weapons.  It  no  longer  makes  sense. 

Decade  by  decade,  our  reliance  on 
the  threat  to  go  first  is  becoming 
more  dangerous.  Politically,  the 
threat  is  divisive  for  the  people  of  all 
the  countries  concerned,  because  so 
many  of  us  know  that  in  reality  a 
deliberate  derision  to  begin  the  “nu¬ 
clear  exchange”  —  as  experts  so 
bloodlessly  describe  it — would  put  at 
hideous  risk  the  whole  society  in 

McGeorge  Bundy,  national  security 
adviser,  .to  Presidents.  John  -F:  Ken- 
nedjrandXgrizddft  BiSEdfmsonivoictH^ 
uted  to  an  article:  ont  his  subject  in  the 
August  issue  of  the  Atlantic.  • 


he  is  itching  to  make  it  easier  to  sue 
for  libel.  To  do  so  would  be  a  grave 
mistake.  • 

Given  Judge  Scalia ’s  lively  cast  of 
mind,  his  hostility  to  our  press  is  un¬ 
derstandable  and  perhaps  inescapa¬ 
ble.  Our  press  is  the  most  monotonous 
in  the  free  world.  So  rarely  does  one 
encounter  a  journalist  with  anything 
daring  or  even  original  to  say  that  our 
First  Amendment  is  really  quite  un¬ 
necessary.  Yet  easing  libel  law  will 
not  improve  the  press  or  increase 
freedom  or  preserve  the  values  of  the 
Founding  Fathers. 


Look  around  you,  Judge  Scalia.  We 
live  in  a  cotmrry  where  a  psychic, 
having  charged  that  a  CAT  scan  de¬ 
stroyed  her  miraculous  powers,  suc¬ 
cessfully  sued  for  a  million  dollars. 
America  is  already  an  unpleasantly 
litigious  place.  Conservatives  have 
been  trying  to  remove  the  police 
power  of  the  state  from  private  lives. 
Easing  the  restraints  on  libel  will  do 
precisely  the  opposite:  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  will  become,  if  the  thing  be 
possible,  even  more  timorous  and 
tedious. 

Already,  our  journalists  live  in  dire 


fright  of  offending  the  reigning  ortho¬ 
doxy.  They  are  at  pains  to  ask  only 
the  approved  questions,  to  affect  the 
proper  pieties,  to  express  themselves 
in  the  same  asphyxiating  middle¬ 
brow  argot.  They  approach  practi¬ 
cally  every  issue  from  the  same  di¬ 
rection,  like  a  herd  in  mindless  mo¬ 
tion.  To  force  them  to  confront  any 
added  terrors  would  be  cruel  and  fu¬ 
tile.  After  all,  easier  libel  actions  wilt 
most  likely  affect  only  private  citi¬ 
zens  and  that  stalwart  band  of  inde¬ 
pendent  journalists  who  write  in  the 
Republic's  intellectual  journals. 


'Lfe  St 


whose  defense  a  leader  made  that 
choice.  Technically,  the  danger  is  ris¬ 
ing  because  the  interlocking  capabil¬ 
ities  on  both  sides  are  developing  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  be  only  too 
natural  for  commanders,  in  a  time  of 
sufficiently  intensified  crisis,  to  de¬ 
mand  that  they  be  authorized  to  “go 
first”  lest  their  forces  be  destroyed. 

IC  was  one  thing  to  make  this  threat 
40  years  ago,  when  it  was  easy  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  lonely  American  bomb 
was  all  that  stood  between  the  Soviet 
hordes  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is 
quite  another  to  rely  on  it  now,  when 
tens  of  thousands  of  warheads  of  all 
sorts,  owned  by  five  governments, 
are  at  the  ready.  As  Defense  Secre¬ 
tary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  said,  four 
years  ago,  no  one  has  any  idea  at  all 
of  what  would  happen  to  our  world 
.  once  these  things  began  to  fly. 

Nuclear  danger  is  a  built-in  reality, 
given  the  dozens  of  systems  deployed. 
That  reality  makes  each  superpower 
very  cautious  about  any  direct  mili¬ 
tary  challenge  to  the  vital  interests  of 
the  other.  It  had  a  powerful  restrain¬ 
ing  effect  on  both  in  such  cases  as  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  and  the  Soviet 
threat tiTWl»l=Bigfilri!? It* lias  the  same' 
effect  today.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
recognize  the  built-in  danger,  as  Mas- 


WASHINGTON  |  James  Reston 

'Miracle  at  Philadelphia’ 


.  Washington 

From  George  Washington's  mili¬ 
tary  headquarters  at  Liberty 
Pole,  New  Jersey  (now  Engle¬ 
wood),  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  gen¬ 
eral’s  aide-de-camp,  wrote  a  remark¬ 
able  17-page  letter  in  September  of 
1780  insisting  that  the  13  sovereign 
states  were  not  fit  to  govern  the  coun¬ 
try  in  war  or  peace. 

“There  is  only  one  remedy,” 'he 
said — “to  call  a  convention  of  all  the 
states”  and  to  prepare  the  people  for 
change  by  “sensible  and  popular 
writings." 

In  this  same  vein,  Warren  Burger 
has  retired  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  to  lead  a  campaign  of 
public  education  in  preparation  for 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  next  year. 

His  purpose  is  not  to  change  the 
Constitution  but  to  celebrate  it  —  not 


A  remarkable 
and  enduring 
Constitution 


merely  with  another  television  spec¬ 
tacular,  but  with  a  year  of  study  and 
reflection  on  this  most  remarkable 
and  enduring  political  document  in 
the  schools  and  homes  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic. 

Here  is  a  project  worthy  of  every 
teacher,  editor,  politician  and  parent. 
For  those  who  wonder  where  we 
came  from  and  where  we’re  going, 
for  those  who  are  troubled  by  the 
problems  pf  the  present  age,  the  Chief 
Justice  finds  a  remedy  in  the  “sensi¬ 
ble  and  popular  writings”  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  convention. 

Tp  understand  the  fundamental 
issues  that  divided  the  states  and  the 
spirit  of  toleration  that  finally  over¬ 
came  them,  the  reading  of  a  single 
book  could  make  a  difference.  This  is 
Catherine  Drinker  Bowen's  “Miracle 
at  Philadelphia,”  a  remarkable  ac¬ 
count  of  the  men  and  issues  of  that 
historic  gathering. 

She  tells  of  James  Madison  saying 
during  the  early  arguments  of  the 
convention  that  “the  situation  was  too 
serious  for  despair,”  and  she  reminds 
us  of  the  men  (but  no  women)  who 
worked  this  “miracle.” 

.  Washington  was  "55  years  old, 
Charles  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina 
was  29;  Alexander  Hamilton,  30; 
Rufus  t  King  of  Massachusetts,  .32; 
Jonathan  Dayton  of  New  Jersey,  28; 
Gouvemeur  Morris  of  Pennsylvania 
— “he  of  the  suave  manners  and 
wooden  leg”  —  was  35.  and  James 


Madison  of  Virginia,  known  today  as 
the  "father  of  the  Constitution,”  was 
only  36. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  at  81,  lifted  the 
average  age  of  the  delegates  a  bit,  but 
even  then  it  never  went  over  43,  the 
age  of  our  youngest  elected  Presi¬ 
dent,  John  F.  Kennedy. 

One  wonders  about  the  difference 
in  the  ages  of  our  contemporary  poli¬ 
ticians — with  Ronald  Reagan  at  75 — 
and  the  candidates  to  succeed  him,  in 
their  40’s,  50’s  and  60’s. 

The  Philadelphia  delegation  was  a 
younger  bunch,  but  at  the  opening  of 
that  convention,  Richard  Henry  Lee 
wrote  from  Virginia  that  he  was 
pleased  to  note  among  the  delegates 
“so  many  gentlemen  of  competent 
years.”  And  when  John  Adams  was 
asked  at  37  to  make  a  speech  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  he  refused  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  "too  old  to  make  declamations.” 

Catherine  Drinker  Bowen  reports 
the  events  of  the  convention’s  closing 
day: 

“The  weather  had  been  cloudy,” 
she  writes,  "but  toward  late  after¬ 
noon  the  sun  came  out  and  in  the 
evening  the  sky  was  illuminated  by  a 
beautiful  aurora  borealis.  Afterward, 
people  remarked  upon  the  spectators' 
silence  while  the  procession  passed. 

"Benjamin  Rush  of  Philadelphia 
said  no  victory  during  the  late  war 
had  brought  such  deep-seated  happi¬ 
ness  to  every  countenance."  The 
writer  adds  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  in  less  than  10  months 
and  under  the  influence  of  local  preju¬ 
dices,  opposite  interests,  popular  arts 
and  even  the  threats  of  bold  and  des¬ 
perate  men- was  a  solitary  event  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

‘"Tis  done,”  Rush  wrote.  “We 
have  become  a  nation”;  and  Francis 
Hopkinson,  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  arrangement,  composed  an  ode 
that  was  distributed  to  the  crowd  as 
the  procession  moved  along: 

Hail  to  this  festival  —  a/1  hail  the 
day! 

Columbia’s  standard  on  her  roof 

display ! 

And  let  the  people's  motto  ever  be, 

United  thus,  and  thus  united,  free! 

Some  folks  here  in  Washington 
wonder  why  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  has  retired  from  the 
bench  to  organize  a  thoughtful  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  Constitution,  but  it  may  be  one 
of  the  most  useful  assignments  of  his 
long  career.  Provided,  of  course,  he 
gets  the  cooperation  of  the  people  and 
particularly  of  parents  and  teachers 
for  the  celebration  of  what  both  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Madison  called  “the  mira¬ 
cle  at  Philadelphia.”  □ 
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cow  and  Washington  have  always 
done,  and  it  is  quite  another  to  make 
plans  and  deployments  based  on  a  sui¬ 
cidal  and  Presidential  threat. 

Mr.  Reagan  understands  how 
Americans  feel  on  this  matter.  He  has 
no  desire  to  be  seen  as  a  man  who 
would  ever  go  first  with  nuclear 
weapons.  He  tries  not  to  sound  like 
such  a  man,  and  sometimes  —  to  put 
the  matter  gently — he  prefers  dream 
to  reality.  Two  months  ago,  talking 
with  high  school  students  from  Eden- 
ton,  N.C.,  he  responded  to  a  question 
about  nuclear  weapons  by  saying 
flatly,  "We  know  we’re  not  going  to 
shoot  the  first  one.”  Unfortunately, 
that  is  exactly  what  we  do  not  know, 
although  it  is  certainly  what  sensible 
high  school  students  want  to  hear. 

Ever  since  Nagasaki,  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  nuclear  age  have  been  ad¬ 
mirably  slow  in  deciding  to  use  nu¬ 
clear  weapons,  and  Mr.  Reagan  is  no 
exception.  They  have  been  less  suc¬ 
cessful  in  telling  the  whole  truth 
about  them,  and  Mr.  Reagan  so  far  is 
the  least  successful  of  all.  But  what  he 
told  the  young  people  from  Edenton 
can  be  changed  from  dream  to  truth. 


He  can  find  out  for  himself,  as  so 
many  have  over  the  years,  that 
America  and  its  allies  will  do  well  to 
move  to  a  policy  of  no  first  use. 

Take  the  hardest  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  case,  the  defense  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  best  American  leaders 
have  always  understood,  in' the  words 
of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  that  the 
main  task  of  the  alliance  “was  to  re¬ 
store  and  sustain  the  confidence  so 
needed  throughout  Europe."  if  the 
President  looks  hard  at  what  helps 
and  hurts  that  confidence  today,  he 
will  find  that  the  threat  to  go  first 
with  nuclear  warheads  sounds  no  bet¬ 
ter  in  Europe  than  in  Edenton. 

He  will  also  find  what  he  has  al¬ 
ready  demonstrated  in  his  own  re¬ 
sponse  to  personal  danger,  that  the 
right  answer  to  fear  is  not  a  suicidal 
threat  but  simple  courage  —  in  this 
case,  the  courage  to  recognize  that  in 
the  age  of  overkill  no  one  on  either 
side  dares  to  break  the  peace  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  From  there  he  could  go  oh  to 
help  make  a  reality  of  his  dream.  It 
will  be  a  great  day  when  we  really  do 
know  that  no  President-is  "going  to 
sh(rotthefirst:one:,i'  ■” 


Such  journals  are  a  rare  source  of 
diversity  and  originality  in  the  other¬ 
wise  bleak  realm  of  American  media. 
The  journalists  of  the  herd  usually 
work  for  vast  communications  organ¬ 
izations  rich  with  lawyers  capable  of 
sustaining  lawsuits  for  years.  Small 
journals  have  no  such  resources,  nor. 
do  private  citizens.  Growing  evidence 
indicates  that  easing  the  grounds  for 
libel  will  not  affect  CBS  or  Time-Life. 
Rather,  independent  citizens  who 
might  complain  publicly  about  shady 
business  or  governmental  practices 
will  be  the  victims  of 
libel  actions.  This  is  already  a  prob¬ 
lem. 

Judge  Scalia  has  expressed  his  fear 
that  many  journalists  have  no  regard 
for  the  truth  and  “often  destroy  pri¬ 
vate  reputations  at  will.”  But  it  is  not 
easy  for  the  press  to  destroy  reputa¬ 
tions.  For  one  thing,  standards  of  pub¬ 
lic  conduct  are  far  from  Victorian,- 
Whatever  the  reason,  ours  is  a  very 
forgiving  society,  or  at  least  a  neg¬ 
lectful  society.  There  disport  before 
us  notables  whose  past  deeds  would  in 
more  discriminating  times  have 
placed  them  beyond  the  pale.  Then, 
too,  whenever  a  reporter  or  commen¬ 
tator  sets  out  to  wreck  a  reputation, 
sensible  readers  usually  know  what 
he  is  up  to  and  discount  his 
heroics. 

Admittedly,  in  politics  the  press 
has  set  back  some  political  ambitions 
—  for  instance,  those  of  Richard 
Allen,  the  former  national  security 
adviser.  Yet  the  press's  success  in 
damaging  the  careers  of  innocents 
has  usually  depended  on  the  pusilla¬ 
nimity  of  political  leaders.  When 
political  leaders  have  stood  by  such 
appointees  as  Kenneth  Adelman, 
head  of  our  Arms  Control  and  Disar¬ 
mament  Agency,  and  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Edwin  Meese  3d,  these  decent 
men  have  triumphed.  The  press  is  not 
the  revered  institution  that  its  heroes 
assume.  Most  of  the  tempests  that  it 
nos  perpetrated  have  receded  rapidly 
into  the  vapors  of  uncertain  memory 
as  Americans  forgive  and  forget. 

The  promise  of  conservatives  such 
as  Judge  Scalia  is  not  more  restric¬ 
tions  on  personal  freedom  but  an  end 
to  what  Nathan  Glazer  has  called  the 
Imperial  Judiciary  and  a  return  to 
the  original  intent  of  the  Founding 
Fathers.  In  the  Founders1  time,  polit¬ 
ical  expression  was  bold  and  varied. 
Royal  governors  found  themselves 
being  vilified  as  "criminals."  Ordi¬ 
nary  colonists  suspected  of  trading 
with  the  Crown  found  their  names 
published  in  colonial  newspapers. 
Surely,  when  the  Founding  Fathers 
wrote  the  First  Amendment,  this 
tradition  of  free  speech  was  on  their 
minds.  It  should  been  our  minds  now. 
Judge  Scalia ’s  challenge  is  not  to 
.  tame  the  press  but  to  enliven  it  and  to 
-  expose  it  to-  inf-eHett*  >»  3 '  ‘  ~"0n 
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Every  message  is  at  the  mercy 
of  its  environment. 


Every  ad  is  affected  by  two  forces-, 
the  other  messages  surrounding  it,  and 
the  editorial  environment  it  appears  in. 

This  editorial  and  advertising  rub- 
off,  separately  and  together,  has  the  ability 
to  add  quality,  credibility  and  integrity  to  a 
message.  Or  subtract  from  it. 

Which  is  why  these  times  demand 
TheTimes.  Its  editorial  environment  contrib¬ 


utes  to  even’  message  it  carries.  Elevating  it, 
framing  it,  separating  it  from  the  crowd. 

The  other  messages  sharing  this 
environment  do  the  same.  For  among  them, 
the)’  represent  the  finest  products  and 
sen  ices  in  the  world. 

So  maybe,  after  all  these  years, 
Mcfaihan  was  right.  The  medium  is  the 
message. 


These  times  demand  TheTimes. 
Stye  Jjork  Simes 
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Coming  Home  to  Perform,  Neil  Diamond 
T akes  Stock  of  Life  at  the  T op 


By  STEPHEN  HOLDEN 


iympian  aspiration,  raw 
aggression  and  agonizing 
self-doubt.  Neil  Diamond 


0  possesses  an  abundance  of 
all  three  qualities.  This 
contradictory  blend  forms  the  chem¬ 
istry  of  the  special  kind  of  pop  star¬ 
dom  that  the  45-year-old  Brooklyn- 
born  singer-songwriter  has  sustained 
for  two  decades. 

This  Thursday,  Mr.  Diamond  will 
begin  an  all-but-sold-out,  eight-show 
engagement  at  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  that  marks  his  first  New  York 
City  appearance  in  10  years.  These 
shows  have  broken  all  box-office 
records  for  a  solo  performer  at  the 
Garden,  with  160,000  tickets  sold  for 
an  anticipated  gross  of  $3.2  million  in 
addition,  Mr.  Diamond  has  already 
sold  out  14  shows  next  month  at  the 
6,000-seat  Greek  Theater  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  And  his  latest  album,  “Headed 
for  the  Future,”  is  nearing  the  800,000 
mark  in  sales  without  the  spur  of  a  hit 
single. 

Neil  Diamond,  who  has  never  been 
a  critics’  favorite,  is  a  performer  who 
must  be  seen  in  concert  for  his  full 
impact  to  be  felt.  Onstage,  “tbe  Jew¬ 
ish  Elvis,”  as  he  has  been  called,  is  a 
striding  pop  gladiator  who  roars  (nit 
his  songs  in  a  gruff,  oratorical  bass- 
baritone.  The  material  bridges  many 
styles,  fnJta  folk  singalongs  (“Song 
Sung  Blue”)  to  ballads  that  aspire  to 
a  Beethoven-like  ineffability  of  spirit 
(“I  Am. .  .1  Said,”  “Be”),  although 
they  are  written  in  the  rough-hewn 
vocabulary  of  modern-day  Tin  Pan 
Alley. 

“There  is  no  room  for  doubts  once 
you  get  up  on  stage,”  Mr.  Diamond 
reflected  in  a  recent  interview.  “Once 
you’re  up  there,  you’d  better  not 
doubt  anything.  You  do  what  you’re 
doing  and  just  pray  that  it  works  out 
all  right.  I  still  watch  the  exits  at  all 
times  to  make  sure  people  aren't 
leaving.  It’s  something  I  picked  up 
from  playing  in  the  Village  20  years 
ago.” 

A  Neil  Diamond  audience  rarely 
becomes  restless.  At  a  performance 
two  weeks  ago  in  Chicago,  the  crowd 
stayed  in  its  seats  for  two  hours  dur¬ 
ing  a  heavy  downpour.  Indeed,  the 
star's  swashbuckling  exhortations 
draw  waves  of  adoration  that  one 


rarely  sees  even  at  rock  concerts.  Bui 
while  Mr.  Diamond’s  music  has  its 
rockish  side,  it  is  much  closer  in  spirit 
to  the  tradiLion  of  Irving  Berlin,  one 
of  the  composers  he  admires  the 
most.  His  audience  is  also  predomi¬ 
nantly  over  30  and  predominantly 
middle  class,  though  it  includes  such 
enthusiastic  fans  as  Britain's  Prin¬ 
cess  Diana,  with  whom  he  danced  last 


life  and  his  music  in  an  exceedingly 
soft,  husky  voice. 

“It  all  started  with  Pete  Seeger,” 
Mr.  Diamond  recalled.  “He  was  my 
original  idol.  I  was  a  kid  at  Surprise 
Lake  Camp,  and  Pete  came  up  to  give 
us  kids  a  demonstration  and  to  play 
some  songs.  It  was  basically  a  folk 

show  where  he  got  everybody  singing 
aJong  and  having  a  good  time.  If  I  pat- 


The  singer  at  work — 44I  don’t  want  to  do  anything  else. 


winter  at  the  White  House. 

Offstage,  Mr.  Diamond  seems  an 
altogether  different  person  from  his 
leonine  stage  character.  Ashen-faced, 
with  his  cragg>’,  careworn  features 
scrunched  up  in  thought,  he  nibbled 
on  scrambled  eggs  in  the  restaurant 
of  a  midtown  hotel.  Choosing  his 
words  carefully,  he  spoke  about  his 


temed  my  stage  approach  after  any¬ 
thing,  it  had  to  be  that,  because  the 
audience  was  part  of  the  show.  He 
also  inspired  me  as  a  songwriter.  The 
first  songs  I  ever  learned  were  on  the 
Weavers’  albums.  Ten  years  ago,  1 
bumped  into  Pete  in  a  restaurant  and 
was  amazed  to  discover  that  he  knew 
who  i  was.  I  said,  'You've  had  more 


How  the  British  Royals 
Shape  Their  TV  Image 


of  an  influence  oh  my  life  that  you 
could  ever  possibly  imagine— you’re 
my  hero.’” 

Pete  Seeger  may  have  been  Mr. 
Diamond’s  first  major  role  model, 
but  he  is  by  no  means  tbe  only  one. 
Stirred  in  with  Mr.  Seeger’s  folksi- 
ness  is  a  lot  of  Elvis  Presley's  dia¬ 
mond-studded  machismo  and  Ai  Jol- 
son's  vaudevillian  razzle-dazzle.  It’s 
no  coincidence  that  Mr.  Diamond’s 
one  venture  into  film  was  to  assume 
Mr.  Jolson’s  role  as  the  cantor’s  son 
in  a  remake  erf  "The  Jazz  Singer.” 

“Al  Jolson  was  the  first  Jewish  pop 
singer  I  was  aware  of  when  1  was  a 
little  boy,  and  that  made  him  spe¬ 
cial,”  Mr.  Diamond  reflected.  “His 
example  helped  give  me  confidence 
in  the  idea  that  I  could  be  an  enter¬ 
tainer  rather  than  a  doctor  or  a  law¬ 
yer.  When  I  played  the  Winter  Gar¬ 
den  Theater  in  1972, 1  chose  it  because 
1  knew  Jolson  had  played  there  —  it 
was  his  theater.  And  when  the  idea  of 
making  a  movie  of  ’The  Jazz  Singer* 
came  along,  the  symbolism  seemed 
right.  I  grew  up  on  Flatbusb  Avenue, 
which  is  a  long  way  from  Beverly 
Hills.  When  I  first  started  going  out  to 
face  white,  WASP  America,  I  tended 
to  hide  my  background,  not  knowing 
what  people  would  like  or  not  like 
about  me. 

“In  the  beginning  I  didn’t  know  my¬ 
self  who  I  was,  so  I  started  out  imitat¬ 
ing  other  performers.  First  it  was 
Elvis,  then  Harry  Beiafonte,  but  I 
was  such  a  terrible  imitator  that  I 
had  to  learn  to  be  myself.  My  career 
as  a  performer  has  been  a  series  of 
self-discoveries  in  front  of  audi¬ 
ences." 

Live  performance  has  played  a 
major  role  in  determining  Mr.  Dia¬ 
mond’s  evolution  as  a  songwriter.  In 
his  early  days  in  the  music  business, 
Mr.  Diamond  was  a  scuffling  young 
songwriter  peddling  material  to 
music  publishers  but  with  almost  no 
luck. 

“When  you’re  writing  for  someone 
else,  it's  just  your  name  on  a  song  — 
you  do  your  best  and  hope  that  some¬ 
body  will  record  it,”  he  recalled.  “I 
didn't  become  critical  of  my  own 
songs  until  I  began  performing  them 
in  public.  The  attention  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  is  what  focused  my  songwriting, 
because  1  could  gauge  first-hand  how 
an  audience  would  respond  to  an  idea. 
There’s  no  test  like  that.  You  look  at 
people  and  see  if  they  get  restless.” 

Many  of  Mr.  Diamond’s  early  songs 
—  hits  like  "Girl,  You’ll  Be  a  Woman 
Soon,”  “Red,  Red  Wine,"  “Kentucky 
Woman,”  "Sweet  Caroline”  and 
“Cracklin'-  Rosie”  —  have  a  strong 
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country  flavor,  but  in  tbe  last  10  to  15 
years  that  influence  has  become  con¬ 
siderably  less  pronounced  in  his  writ¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Diamond  credits  his  country 
leanings  to  an  intensive  study  of  Chet 
Atkins’s  guitar  style  when  he  was 
growing  up  and  to  the  Everly  Broth¬ 
ers. 

’'Beginning  with  the  song,  ’Brook¬ 
lyn  Roads,’  in  1968, 1  felt  I  had  to  in¬ 
sert  myself  more  and  more  into  my 
writing,”  he  said.  “I  had  studied  Alan 
Jay  Lemer’s  lyrics  for  ‘My  Fair 
Lady*  like  a  monk  studies  the  Bible, 
and  I  realized  I  didn’t  have  the  wit  to 
write  that  kind  of  song,  so  I  began  to 
use  personal  insights  as  subject  mat¬ 
ter." 

The  one  song  of  which  Mr.  Diamond 
remains  the  proudest  is  tbe  searching 
ballad,  “I  Am. .  .1  Said,”  which  was  a 
major  hit  for  him  in  1971.  The  lyric. 


Recently  his  urge 
for  self-expression 
has  clashed  with 
the  commercial 
exigencies  of  pop 
record  making. 


which  describes  the  angst  Mr.  Dia¬ 
mond  felt  as  a  transplanted  Brooklyn 
native  living  in  southern  California, 
captures  a  generalized  feeling  of  up- 
rootedness  —  the  sense  of  being  “lost 
between  two  shores”  —  that  is  partic¬ 
ularly  special  to  America  with  its 
vast  territory  and  peripatetic  popula¬ 
tion.  The  song  links  that  sense  of 
homelessness  with  the  empty  feeling 
that  often  follows  sudden  success:  “If 
you  ever  read  about  a  frog  who 
dreamed  of  being  a  king/ And  then 
became  one/ Well,  except  for  the 
names, /And  a  few  other  changes /If 
you  talk  about  me /The  story's  the 
same  one/ But  l  got  an  emptiness 
deep  inside.” 

“I  began  writing  the  song  during  a 
screen  test  for  a  movie  about  Lenny 
Bruce,”  Mr.  Diamond  recollected.  “I 
had  never  worked  on  a  movie  set  be¬ 


fore.  and  the  character  of  Lenny 
Bruce  was  about  as  different  frran  me 
as  you  could  imagine.  I  felt  disheart¬ 
ened  and  depressed  and  wenr  to  my 

trailer  for  lunch.  My 
there,  and  I  just  started  writing  I 
Am  .1  Said.’  But  because  the  con¬ 
cept  and  title  were  so  big,  I  spent  the 
next  four  months  finishing  it.  The 
song  forced  me  to  ask  myself  who  am 
I  and  what  is  this  song  about?  Hie 
song  became  like  an  opponent  m  a 
rinfi  I  even  wrote  80  or  90  pages  of 
background  cm  what  I  wanted  to  say.  I 

was  also  going  through  analysis  at  the 

time,  and  because  song  lyrics  for  me 
are  very  much  like  dreams,  the  song 
became  the  focus  of  the  sessions." 

Mr.  Diamond  is  equally  proud  of 
“America,”  which  was  written  for 
“The  Jazz  Singer.”  The  pounding,  pa¬ 
triotic  celebration  of  immigrant 
dreams  has  become  his  most  success¬ 
ful  song  in  recent  years,  and  he  per¬ 
formed  it  before  tbe  President  on  the 
first  night  of  the  Liberty  Day  ceremo¬ 
nies.  , 

Recently,  Mr.  Diamond’s  urge  for 
selfrexpression  has  begun  to  conflict 
with  the  commercial  exigencies  of 
pop  record-making.  Two  years  ago, 
his  record  company,  Columbia,  took 
him  to  court  to  force  him  to  record 
three  more  sides  for  the  album 
“Primitive”  because  it  deemed  the 
record  not  commercial  enough.  Mr. 
Diamond  acquiesced.  More  recently, 
the  label  rejetted  a  whole  album,  en¬ 
titled  "The  Story  of  My  Life,"  as  un¬ 
commercial. 

“The  songs  on  ‘The  Story  of  My 
Life’  were  written  after  the  death  of 
my  father  and  were  very  personal 
and  dark,”  he  said.  “I  understood  Co¬ 
lumbia’s  position.” 

“Headed  for  the  Future,"  the 
album  that  Mr.  Diamond  made  in  its 
place,  includes  four  songs  by  other 
writers  and  several  collaborations, 
most  notably  “Lost  in  Hollywood,” 
his  lyrical  setting  of  a  Stevie  Wonder 
tune.  Overall,  the  record  has  a 
stronger  pop-soul  feel  than  any  previ¬ 
ous  Neil  Diamond  album,  with  three 
of  its  cuts  produced  by  Maurice 
White,  the  founder-leader  of  Earth, 
Wind  and  Fire.  The  album  includes 
only  two  songs  written  entirely  by 
Mr.  Diamond  —  the  propulsive 
“Headed  for  the  Future,"  which  has 
much  the  same  feel  as  “America,” 
and  “The  Story  of  My  Life,”  a  moody 
ballad  that  is  tbe  only  song  rescued 
from  the  scrapped  album. 
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By  STEVE  LOHR 


London 

Amid  the  predictable  and  numbing  avalanche  of 
British  press  coverage  leading  up  to  this  week’s 
royal  wedding,  The  London  Standard  managed 
an  old-fashioned  scoop  the  other  day.  Its  coup 
was  a  picture  of  the  bride-to-be,  Sarah  Fergu¬ 
son,  looking  at  a  television  camera  that  was  pointing 
away  from  her.  A  rare  moment  indeed,  lately,  as  Miss 
Ferguson  prepares  for  her  official  entry,  through  mar¬ 
riage,  as  the  newest  star  in  one  of  the  world’s  great  televi¬ 
sion  attractions:  the  British  royal  family. 

On  Wednesday,  a  global  television  audience  esti¬ 
mated  at  nearly  500  million  will  see  Miss  Ferguson  marry 
Prince  Andrew  in  Westminster  Abbey.  A  drop  from  the 
700  million  or  so  that  watched  Prince  Charles  wed  Lady 
Diana  Spencer  in  1981,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  remarkable 
level  of  interest  and  television  coverage,  especially  con¬ 
sidering  Prince  Andrew  is  fourth  in  succession,  while 
Prince  Charles  is  heir  to  the  throne. 

Over  the  years,  the  delicate  balance  between  accessi¬ 
bility  and  fantasy  has  been  nurtured  and  maintained  by 
the  royal  family's  handling  of  television  —  a  medium  that 
has  proved  particularly  suited  to  the  task,  with  appear- 
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Sarah  Ferguson,  Prince  Andrew’s  bride-to- 
be,  made  news  when  TV  ignored  her. 

ances  carefully  rationed  and  controlled.  “Of  all  the  Brit¬ 
ish  institutions.  Lhe  royal  family  is  the  one  that  has 
adapted  best  to  the  television  age,”  says  Sir  Alastair  Bur¬ 
net,  a  news  anchorman  on  independent  British  television. 

“Medieval  and  post-medieval  ceremony  is  made  for  ihe 
television  camera.  That's  something  the  Queen  and  the 
family  recognized  long  ago  and  capitalized  on.  It's  a 
knock-out  show  and  they  know  it.” 

The  royal  family  may  not  be  “Dallas”  or  “Dynasty," 
though  such  comparisons  are  often  made,  but  it  has  its 
soap-opera  aspects.  The  core  of  its  cast  is  its  three-gener¬ 
ation  matriarchy  —  the  Queen  Mother,  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Princess  Diana,  soon  to  be  joined  by  Miss  Ferguson. 
The  royal  family,  as  presented  to  the  outside  world,  must 
strike  a  precarious  balance  between  the  majestic  and  the 
quotidian.  They  are  Olympian  patriotic  figureheads;  yet. 
they  are  also  the  embodiment  of  an  idealized  family.  They 
are  seen  to  share  many  of  the  ordinary  problems  that 
others  confront,  but  they  are  not  ordinary  people  at  all.  To 
the  British,  they  are  an  accessible  fantasy,  revered  per¬ 
haps  more  loday  than  at  any  lime  in  recent  history 

The  benefits  to  Britain  of  all  the  worldwide  televised 
attention  may  be  hard  to  measure  precisely  but  are  real 
nonetheless.  Tourism  officials  are  counting  on  the  royal 
wedding  to  pick  up  flagging  trans-Atlantic  travel,  bat¬ 
tered  by  fears  about  terrorist  reprisals  in  the  wake  of  the 


United  States  air  attack  on  Libya  in  April.  And  the  British 
public  is  happily  preparing  for  the  celebration  of  national 
pnde  that  the  truly  big  royal  ceremonies  provide,  much 
as  the  Statue  of  Liberty  festivities  did  in  the  United  States. 
The  Andrew-Sarah  wedding  will  show  again  that  while 
Britannia  may  no  longer  be  an  imperial  or  industrial 
power,  it  can  rightly  claim  the  only  superstar  monarchy 
in  the  world  today. 

The  outpouring  of  patriotism  elicited  by  major  royal 
events  is  understood  and  encouraged  by  Buckingham  Pal¬ 
ace  and  the  British  Government.  “For  foreigners  to  take 
such  an  interest  in  the  royal  family  is  good  for  British  mo¬ 
rale,"  observed  John  Haslam,  a  Palace  press  officer,  who 
was  formerly  a  producer  for  the  state-owned  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation.  "It  is  a  sign  of  Britain’s  status 
in  the  world  at  a  time  when  one  might  have  thought  other¬ 
wise." 

For  the  wedding,  the  government’s  Central  Office  of 
Information  is  helping  the  television  crews  from  around 
the  world  set  up  interviews  —  the  royal  family  itself  is 
strictly  off-limits,  of  course  —  and  even  gives  them  four 
prepackaged  feature  pieces.  The  main  one  is  a  seven- 
minute  combined  profile  of  Prince  Andrew  and  Miss  Fer¬ 
guson,  while  shorter  ones  cover  the  British  silk  farm  that 
is  supplying  fabric  for  the  wedding  gown,  the  British  gold 
mine  contributing  the  ore  for  the  ring  and  the  commemo¬ 
rative  stamps  marking  the  occasion.  All  the  tapes  have  no 
audio,  so  that  any  language  can  be  inserted.  However,  the 
government  does  supply  suggested  commentary. 

The  profile  of  the  engaged  couple  shows  a  series  of 
“cute  child”  stills  and  footage,  including  an  early  meeting 
between  the  two  at  the  Windsor  polo  grounds  when  both 
were  10  years  old.  A  picture  of  a  3-year-old  Miss  Ferguson 
is  accompanied  by  commentary  saying,  "She  was  al¬ 
ready  an  enchuntingly  bubbly  and  energetic  personality." 
The  Prince  Andrew  segment  shows  the  young  helicopter 
pilot  returning  from  the  1982  Falklands  war  to  be  greeted 
by  his  family,  the  script  notes,  "anxious,  like  all  other 
families,  to  confirm  his  safe  return."  As  one  government 
official  noted,  “We  spoon-feed  the  television  people." 

Over  the  years,  there  have  been  many  examples  of 
the  royal  family’s  use  of  television.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  recent  instance  was  an  interview  given  last  Octo¬ 
ber  by  Prince  Charles  and  Princess  Diana  to  Sir  Alastair 
Burnet.  It  came  after  a  series  of  press  stories  about  the 
couple  lhat  portrayed  Prince  Charles  as  a  flaky  eccentric 
enamored  with  herbal  medicines,  Ouija  boards  and  se¬ 
ances.  The  image  of  Princess  Diana  was  lhat  of  a  clothes- 
mad,  domineering  female.  The  interview  with  Sir  Alas¬ 
tair,  according  to  Mr.  Haslam  of  Buckingham  Palace, 
'was  “an  opportunity  to  set  things  right. " 

The  Palace’s  chosen  means  of  rebuttal,  writes  John 
Pearson  in  his  recent  book  “The  Selling  of  the  Royal 
Family,”  proves  “just  how  much  it  relies  upon  television 
as  the  image-making  medium  of  last  resort."  The  45- 
minute  interview  was  enormously  successful  for1  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  with  the  two  in  conversa¬ 
tional  style,  under  the  gentle  prodding  of  Sir  Alastair, 
lightheartedly  dismissing  all  the  negative  publicity  as 
nothing  more  than  amusing  nonsense. 

The  royal  family  has  no  special  media  advisers  be-, 
yond  the  Buckingham  Palace  press  staff,  although  outsid¬ 
ers  occasionally  provide  informal  counseling.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Sir  Richard  Attenborough,  the  film  director,  has 
given  Princess  Diana  a  few  drama-coaching  tips.  And 
Nigel  Neilsun.  a  public-relations  specialist  and  former 
aide  io  Aristotle  Onassis.  has  offered  Prince  Charles  some 
advice. 

To  safeguard  the  royal  image.  Palace  press  officials 
are  invariably  present  when  family  members  are  being 
filmed.  Before  un-camera  interviews,  the  agenda  is  re¬ 
viewed  by  Palace  officials,  the  royals  to  be  quizzed  and 
the  reporter.  Typically,  the  Palace  is  given  a  sample  list 
uf  questions  in  advance.  On  a  few  occasions,  notably  a 
1969  documentary  about  the  royal  family,  the  Palace  has 
been  grunted  a  right  of  veto  over  the  finished  film.  But 
more  often  the  arrangement  is  informal,  based  on  a 
shared  understanding  between  the  Palace  and  the  televi¬ 
sion  journalists  regarding  what  is  and  is  nut  appropriate. 


ACROSS 

I  Hors  d’oeuvres 
•  a  la  franchise 
6  Trite 
10  Juniper 
15  Cheerless 

19  Pervasive 
characteristic 

20  West  Indian 
shrub 

21  Olive-jar  liquid 

22  - over  the 

coals 

23  What  the 
thrifty  tailor 
did 

25  Hoarded 

26  Actor  Stone 

27  Sheltered  at 
sea 

28  Related  on  the 
mother’s  side 

29  What  the 
slumbering 
carpenter  did 

31  Academic 
session 
33  Air 

35  Is  filled  with 
desire 

36  Buffer 

37  Bizarre 

39  Prettyface, 
eg- 

40  Click  beetle 

44  Free 

45  Circus 
Maximus 
officials 

48  What  the 
dissenting 
musicians  did 
50  Coll,  degree 
52  Dull 

54  Indian 
stringed 
instrument 

55  Vane  Itrs. 

56  Organic 
compound 

58  Go  back  on 
one's  word 

59  Light,  white 
wine 

|61  Conductor 

Antal - 

(63  Game  of 
chance 
,64  What  the  noisy 
architect  did 
68  Accumulation 

72  Dough; 
cabbage 

73  Very  vivid 
77  Slip  by 

79  Constructed 

80  Hawaiian  dish 

81  Dorothy,  to 
Em 

83  There  it  is, 
mun  ami! 

84  Sanctum 

85  What  the 
resilient 
acrobat  did 

88  Emulated 
Greeley 

90  Game  aims 

91  Tenant 

92  Encamp 

93  Relative  of  a 
raccoon 

94  Cold - 

95  Scented  bag 
'.98  Diving  bind 


Ts~ 

16 

17 

18 

22 

26 

95 

96 

97 

104 

109 

114 

118 

99  Got  one*s-back 
up 

104  What  the  lucky 
janitor  did 

106  Mug  ' 

108  River  in 
central  Africa 

109  Jai - 

1 10  Persian  water 

wheel 

112  What  the  .Legal- 
minded  dentist 

did 

114  Youngsalmon 

115  Subjected  to 
worry 

116  A  chip  for  a 
kitty 

117  Plight 

118  Nestling  hawk 

1 19  Lyric  poem 

120  Shred 

121  Fags 

DOWN 

1  Spotted  cavies 

2  As - 

(ordinarily) 

3  Tribal  symbol 

4  Carson  role 

5  - Curios, 

city  in  Brazil 

6  Spread  out 

7  Lend - 

(listen) 

8  Gossip's 
JeliRhi 


9  Differently 

10  Major  TV 
network 

1 1  Canceled 

12  Living-room 
piece 

13  Once  more 

14  - vireo 

15  What  the  for-  • 
getful  artist 

did 

16  Shaver 

17  City  SE  of 
Cleveland 

18  Wampum 

24  Delay 

30  Infer 

32  Menace  on  the 
road 

33  What  the  short¬ 
sighted  sailor 
did 

34  Wrath 

37  Had  on 

38  Eternity 

39  - in 

(confine) 

40  Sextet  in 
“Little  Nellie 
Kelly" 

41  Friable  soil 

42  Height:  Comb, 
form 

43  Part  of  All’s 
rec. 

44  Desolate 

46  Weapon  for 

Flynn 


47  loken 

49  Kind  of  trope 
orscope. 

50  Tender 

51  Announces 
’  loudly 

53 - gratias 

57  Pound  work 
58'  Uproar 

60  Rich  material 
62  Stimulant 

65  Spirited  self- 

assurance 

66  Book  by 
William 
Wharton  - 

67  Cowcatchers' 
kin 

68  Unit  of  energy 

69  Plant  used  in 
remedies  for 
dry  skin 

70  Uttered 

71  What  the  nit¬ 
picking  barber 
did 

74  Pen  points 

75  VasL  quantities 

76  - si  gnu  m 

78  Glossy  fabric 
80  Hungarian 

farm  dog 
82  Scrape  by, 
with  “out" 

84  Banned* 
insecticide 


86  This  won’r  fill 
a  filly 

87  Sir  Galahad’s 
mother 

89  International 
agreement 

90  Icky  stuff 

93  Reproduced 

94  Bacon  or 
Lamb 

95  Kind  of  grace 
orgoat 

99  Mitigate 

97  State  on 
Brazil’s  NE 
coast 

OOObjetd’art 


99  Colorful 
tropical  fish 

100  For  all  voici 

101  “The  Merry 
Widow" 
composer 

- 102  Choice 

103  Sandy  tract 
■  England 

105  Hamlet 

106  Gaiter 

107  “Elmer's 

n 

llLHe  wrote 

.  “Fables  in 
Slang” 

113  Property: 
Abbr. 
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Furs, fins  and 
feathers 

by  D'vora  Ben  Shaul 


I  REALLY  wouldn’t  like  to  admit 
that  I’m  really  partial  to  cats.  I’ve 
kept  dogs  most  of  my  life,  bred 
them,  showed  them,  judged  there 
4  and  written  books  about  them.  But 

■  although  there  have  been  periods  in 
my  life  when  i  have  lived  without  a 
canine  companion,  it’s  been  a  rare 
occasion  when  I  didn't  have  a  cat 

■  around  the  place.  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  dogs  demand-  a  lot 
more  attention  and  often  more  spe¬ 
cial  circumstances  than  do  cats.  A 
cat  can  happily  share  a  life  situation 
that  is  not  a  comfortable  one  for  a 
dog. 

That  is  why  I  often  recommend  a 
cat  rather  than  a  dog  to  people' 
whose  children  want  a  pet,  particu¬ 
larly  where  no  one  in  the  family 
either  can  or  wishes  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  taking  care  of  a  dog. 
Cats  go  a  lot  further  in  taking  care  of 
.  themselves. 

j|r  However,  people  do  have  prob¬ 
lems  with  cats.  A  lady  -in  Tel  Aviv 
writes  that  she  has  a  three-year-old 
Siamese  male  who  attacks  people 
and  that  this  habit  is  getting  worse. 
He  waits  in  the  hallway  of  her  apart¬ 
ment  building  and  leaps  on  stran¬ 
gers,  sometimes  scratching  them 
rather  badly. 


Keeping  the  fleas  off  cats  is  a  matter  of  high  priority. . . 


Unfortunately,  I  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  -with  this  problem  with  occa¬ 
sional  Siamese  cats.  First  of  all,  their 
behaviour  is  not  connected  with  the 
way  the  cat  was  raised.  It  is  a  genetic 
problem  and  there’s  nothing  that  I 
1  have  ever  found  to  correct  it.  It  dates 
back  to  the  earliest  history  of  the 
breed  when  Siamese  cats  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  actually  have  been  guard 
'  animals. 

Years  ago,  when  there  were  very 
few  Siamese  cats  in  Israel,  there  was 
some  pretty  heavy  inbreeding  and 
this  gene' popped  up  in  the  line.  In 
two  cases,  the  anima*-  simply  had  to 
be  destroyed.  One  became  so  pro¬ 
tective  of  the  new  baby  in  the  house 
that  it  clawed  the  child’s  grand¬ 
mother  and  a  friend  very  badly. 
Another,  a  female  living  with  a  fami¬ 
ly  in  a  Jerusalem  suburb,  took  to 
sitting  at  the  garden  gate  and  pounc¬ 
ing  viciously  on  strangers  who  en¬ 
tered.  It  injured  the  suitor  of  the 
young  daughter  of  the  house  and  was 
subsequently  quarantined  and  des¬ 
troyed. 

ANOTHER  writer’s  problem  is  that 
foe  cat,  a  domestic,  short-haired 
10-week-old  kitten,  does  not  want  to 
use  foe  toilet  tray  but  has  chosen 
another  comer  of  foe  house  for  this 
purpose.  This  is  a  for  easier  problem 


to  solve.  For  the  time  being,  put  the 
tray  in  foe  place  the  kitten  chose, 
pick  up  foe  droppings  from  the  floor 
and  put  them  in  the  tray.  After  a  few 
days,  when  foe  kitten  has  gotten 
used  to  foe  tray,  you  can  put  it 
wherever  you  choose.  Some  kittens 
just  haven’t  figured  out  foe  whole 
business  of  the  tray,  particularly  if 
foe  tray  or  foe  absorbent  material  in 
it  is  different  from  what  it  was  used 
to  in  its  first  home.  Incidentally,  it 
helps  also  to  wash  foe  floor  where 
foe  kitten  formerly  left  its  droppings 
with  a  bit  of  chlorine  bleach  or 
full-strength  floor  cleaner. 

Another  writer  asked  about  flea 
collars  for  cats.  I  personally  use  them 
because  even  though  they  are  poiso¬ 
nous,  they  seem  to  be  less  trouble¬ 
some  than  flea  powders-  which  foe 
cat  licks  off  its  fur.  I  also  use  them  on 
kittens  and  since  there  are  no  really 
small  collars,  I  use  foe  piece  cut  off 
foe  end  of  a  regular  dog  or  cat  flea 
collar  (they’re  almost  always  far  too 
long).  I  drill  a  bole  in  each  end  of  a 
piece  that  just  goes  around  foe  kit¬ 
ten's  neck  and  tie  it  together  with  a 
bit  of  elastic.  I  never  put  foe  collar  on 
a  kitten  until  foe  device  has  lain  in 
foe  open  air  for  a  week  or  so.  so  that 
it  is  not  as  strong  as  one  fresh  from  its 
package.  Keeping  fleas  off  the  cat  is  a 
matter  of  high  priority  with  me,  not 
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only  because  fleas  are  a  nuisance  and 
get  into  rugs  and  upholstery  and  on 
people,  but  because  foe  flea  is  foe 
vector  of  the  tapeworm, in  cats  and  if 
they  don’t  have  fleas  then  they  don't 
get  foe  internal  parasite  either. 

Be  especially  observant,  however, 
for  foe  first  week  or  two  after  you  put 
on  foe  flea  and  tick  collar  as  a  few 
cats  are  allergic  to  them.  If  foe  cat 
loses  appetite,  vomits  or  if  there  is 
any  loss  of  hair  in  foe  area  of  foe 
collar  or  any  rash  get  the  collar  off  at 
once. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  flea  and  , 
tick  powders.  Be  careful  to  only  use 
powders  that  are  labelled  as  safe  for 
cats  and  to  follow  instructions.  Even 
if  you  put  the  powder  on,  wait  20 
minutes  and  remove  it  with  a  damp 
towel,  some  cats  get  a  very  severe! 
reaction.  If  this  happens,  take  foe 
ammal  to  foe  vet  at  once.  If  there  is 
no  veterinary  surgeon  available,  put 
foe  cat  in  a  quiet,  cool  place  and  try 
to  encourage  it  to  drink,  preferably 
milk.  The  symptoms,  usually  shiver¬ 
ing,  vomiting  and  staggering  will 
often  pass  within  an  hour  or  so.  If 
they  don't  then  try  to  get  a  doctor  as 
soon  as  you  can  so  that  be  can 
administer  an  antidote.  Be  sure  to 
bring  foe  powder  so  foe  veterinary 
will  know  exactly  what  substance  is 
being  dealt  with. 


Islands  of 
regression 


RANDOMALIA  | 
Mil  mm  Arm!  9  ft 


WHENEVER  nuclear  accidents  like 
that  at  Chernobyl  last  April  happen, 
or  when  yet  another  few  hundred 
workers  lose  their  jobs  to  robots, 
people  not  their  heads  sagely  and  say 
yes.  it’s  a  shame, .  but  there’s  mo 
putting  the  dock  back.  Well.  I'm  not 
so  sure,  for  side  by  side  with  foe 
great  march  forward,  an  individuaT 
or  group  stops  in  its  tracks  here  and 
there,  turns  round  and  marches 
back. 

Sometimes  it's  just  one  step.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  dislike  ballpoint?,-  which 
seemed  such  a  great  invention  at  foe 
time,  don't  go  back  all  the  wayto  foe 
quill,  only  to  the  fountain  pen. 
Opponents  of  plastic  clothespins' 
don't  spread  their  laundry  on  foe 
grass  to  dry.  i>ut  use  wooden  pins. 
The  first  group  claims  that  ballpoint 
writing  lacks  character,  foe  second 
that  plastic  pins  lack  grip.  Both 
^  groups  appear  to  be  oh  foe- increase, 
“it's  a  fact,  anyhow,  that  fountain 
pens  and  wooden  clothespins  -  and 
watches  with  a  face  and  dials,  for 
that  matter  -  are  still  being  pro-' 
duced.  which  they  wouldn't  be  if 
users  were  confined  to  a  few  eccen¬ 
trics. 

In  medicine  the  about-face  is  both 
more  prevalent  and  goes  further 
back  in  time  -  not  to  foe  fairly  recent 
bleeding  and  cupping,  but  to'tbe 
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Two  steps  forward  and  one  hack  -  like  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  accident? 


acupuncture  and  herbal  medidne  of 
antiquity.  Even  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  is  slowly  coming  round  to  it,  and 
while  anything  that  wasn’t  strictly 
scientific  would  have  been  pooh- 
poohed  om  of  foe  waitmg  room  10  or 
15  years  ago,  nowadays  a  doctor  may 
actually  send  you  to  a  naturopath 

Who  says  there's  no  going  back? 

-  There  was  a  time  we  thought  we 
bad  finally  brought  foe  mosquitoes 
to  their  knees,  all  six  of  them.  You 
had  this  gadget  on  which  you  placed 
a  square  tablet  every  evening,  let  it 
burn  incense-like  through  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning  you  got  up  un- 
.  stung  and  unitching.  No  more. 


Came  share  the  joy! 


Nowadays  the  mosquitoes  come  in, 
go  sniff-sniff,  mmm,  yummy,  and 
start  on  their  supper.  I  know,  be¬ 
cause  when  last  I  used  foe  gadget,  on 
the  shores  of  foe  Indian  Ocean,  I  got 
bitten  as  never  before.  Next  night  I 
went  back  one  century  and  slept 
under  a  mosquito  net  like  a  Victo- 
■rian  baby  in  its  cradle. 

We’re’  not  just  reverting  to  natural 
medicine  and  natural  fabrics  (“Pure 
Cotton”  -  foe  labels  boast),  but  to 
natural  food,  so  called,  as  well;  and 
that  just  when,  housewives  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  look  forward  to  a  glorious 
era  of  freedom  from  foe  pots  and 
pans.  Progress  here  was  slow  but 
steady.  First  it  was  only  beans  and 
sardines  that  came  in  tins,  but  with 
foe  passing  of  the  years  you  could  get 
nearly  everything  from  soup  to 
kneidlacb  instant,  pre-mix ed.  pre¬ 
mashed  and  pre-cooked;  all  but  pre¬ 
eaten,  in  fact.  Then,  just  as  we  had 


(Reuter) 

attained  foe  felicity  of  foe  complete 
ready-made  meal,  otherwise  known 
as  foe  TV  dinner,  we  were  all  sent 
back  to  foe  kitchen  to  cook  whole- 
grain  this  and  fibre-rich  that,  under 
threat  that  if  we  didn’t,  we  would  be 
personally  responsible  for  the  death 
of  our  loved  ones  from  heart  attacks 
and  cancer.  Nowadays  you  get  a  bad 
conscience  if  you  don't  may  your 
own  mayonnaise. 

There’s  a  limit  to  this  kind  of 
thing.  I  don't  see  us  going  back  to 
toting  up  sums  on  a  piece  of  paper  or 
ploughing  foe  land  with  oxen.  What 

1  do  envisage  is  foe  day  men  will  be 
pregnant  and  bear  children  which, 
foe  paper  informed  us  a  while  ago, 
foe  boffins  are  working  on  even  now. 
I  don't  know  whether  foe  women 
will  be  pleased  any  better  than  the 
men,  but  I  do  believe  that  before 
long  there  will  arise  a  great  back-io- 
fe  male -pregnancies  movement. 
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.  This  is  a  unique  invitation  for  you  to  take  part  in  atrtily 
momentous  occasion  on 

Tuesday,  July  22,  at  7  p.m. 

Sixty  seven  boys,  sons  of  Israel’s  fallen  heroes  of  blessed 
memory,  are  celebrating  their  Bar  MHzva  at  Kfar  Chabad. 
This  is  a  simeha  for  the  entire  nation, 
for  each  of  us  owes  these  boys  special  honor. 

The  importance  of  this  Bar  Mifeva  Day  will  be  marked 
by  the  attendance  of  numerous  dignitaries. 

■  We  would  be  happy  to  have  you  join  us, 

★  Tourists  wilt  find  invitations  in  theirhotet  lobby,  or  can  call  at 

the  numbers  below  for  more  information.  • 

★  If  you  need  transportation  to  Kfar  Chabad,  please  call 

between  1 0  a.m.-S  p.m.: 

Jerusalem  —  Tel.  02-272217, 02-286302  •  - 

.Tel  Aviv  —  Tel. 03-985588/9 

A  project  of  the  Chabari-Lubavitch  Youfli  Oiganlzafion. 


Morris  M.  Pulver 
Scholarship  Fund  of  Israel 

The  Morris  M.  Pulver  Scholarship  Fund  of  Israel, 
established  by  the  late  Morris  M.  Pulver  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  will  award  scholarships  for  the  academic  year 
1985-1986  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in 
accredited  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Israel. 

The  scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  students  nominated 
on  the  basis  of  financial  need  and  scholastic  ability. 
Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  students  of 
Canadian  origin. 

The  Fund  does  not  accept  applications  directly  from 
students.  Candidates  for  Pulver  Scholarships  are 
recommended  to  the  Fund  by  the  various  institutions,  and 
the  awards  are  distributed  through  the  appropriate 
student  aid  offices.  mhskxhu 
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A  Summer  Treat 

bi  a  quiet  atmosphere  —  and  In  a 
setting  tiut  wffl  take  your  breath' 

awisy.  Here  you  U  find  In  our  buffet 

Cold  soups,  salads,  qukfws 
.Different  fish  courses,  cheese  *nd 
|  friSTpOxs  de  home, 

r  nude  pastries,  *nd  more-. 
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Pfi  AMERICAN 
ifr*  MEAT  SERVICE 

Serving* 1  grefiter  Td  A — 
Jerusalem — Beersbebanrea. 

Prices  include  delivery. 

.Supervision  of  the  RflphilMtg 
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TeL08-47S34B 

[JERUSALEM:  TcL  02-88S77J- 
PET  AH  TUVA:  ToL  03221189 
BEESSHEBA;  TeL  067-418538, 
857-37072 


CONSIDER  foe  generic  word  pro¬ 
cessor  -  a  penal.  You  can  write  with 
h.  any  type  of  letter,  in  any  lan¬ 
guage.  You  can  erase  words  or  foil 
sentences,  you  can  copy  a  para¬ 
graph.  In  short,  you  can  do  whatever 
you  wish,  so  long  as  you  don't  run 
out  of  lead,  eraser,  paper  or  pati¬ 
ence.  Creating  duplicates  is  easy; 
just  insert  a  sheet  of  carbon  paper. 

But  foe  generic  word  processor, 
despite  its  versatility  and  ease  of  use, 
suffers  from  some  inherent  draw¬ 
backs.  Handwriting  is  not  always 
readable  (sometimes.  I  can't  even 
read  my  own).  The  longer  the  job 
and  the  more  duplicates  required  - 
the  more  cumbersome  the  pencil 
becomes.  These  are  some  of  the 
difficulties  developers  of  electronic 
word-processing  programmes  try  to 
overcome,  and  a  variety  of  applica¬ 
tions  of  personal  computers  provide 
an  excellent  substitute  for  the  pencil. 

When  using  a  personal  computer 
as  a  word-processing  system,  it  be¬ 
comes,  essentially,  a  smart  typewri¬ 
ter.  The  sheet  of  paper  used  in  a 
typewriter  is  replaced  by  a  monitor, 
•and  the  text  is  stored  inside  the 
computer's  internal  memory  (RAM) 
until  it  is  moved  onto  some  more 
permanent  storage  media,  such  as 
magnetic  tape  or  a  disk.  Having 
done  away  with  foe  paper,  we  can 
now  revise  the  text  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  and  create  any  number  of 
copies  through  a  printer. 

Each  of  the  dozens  of  word¬ 
processing  programmes  available  for 
personal  computers  can  perform 
tasks  such  as  writing  and  erasing 
text,  moving  foe  cursor  to  a  desired 
location,  inserting  words  in  foe  mid¬ 
dle  of  existing  text,  moving  segments 
from  one  place  to  another,  aligning 
text  and  much  more.  User  manuals 
give  a  foil  description  of  the  range  of 
commands  used  to  manipulate  text. 

Sad  as  it  may  sound,  most  people 
can't  spell.  This  is  why  many  word 
processors  have  spelling  checkers 
and  dictionaries,  designed  to  help 
weed  out  the  misspellings.  The  num- 


** Castor  et  Pollux",  opera  by  Jeas.PhUlppr 
Rameau  | Kibbutz  Ha'ogen-Jnty  14).  Presented 
by  the  Emefc  Refer  Chamber  Opera  Group, 
Musical  DfaedaR  Margaret  Yekatfck  Director: 
Avi  Ran;  Producer:  Nissan  Elfanbaum: 
Chorangraphy;  Sari  Hair;  Scenery;  VWah  Hen; 
soloists,  choir .  orchestra,  dancers. 

IT  IS  difficult  in  this  review  not  to 
repeat  word  for  word  my  unstinted 
praise  for  the  same  group's  produc¬ 
tion  last  year  of  Handel's  Ads  and 
Galathea.  The  problems  of  produce 
tion  are  similar. 

This  is  musically  another  historic 
gem,  of  very  limited  dramatic  in¬ 
terest.  A  presentation  to  20th- 
century  audiences  would  normally 
require  splendid  scenery,  elaborate 
lighting,  hell-fire,  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning,  a  large  choir  and  a  big  corps  de 
baUet. 

Most  of  these  are  for  beyond  the 
means  and  intentions  of  the  Emek 
Hefer  group.  So  most  of  the  happen¬ 
ings  on  stage  have  to  be  taken  as 
token  symbols,  and  comparisons 
with  productions  abroad  have  to  be 
abandoned  as  futile. 

Instead,  we  were  able  to  enjoy  the 
tremendous  enthusiasm  pervading 
the  performance  the  dedication  of 
every  participant,  and  foe  remark¬ 
able  fact  that  these  were  volunteers 
who  gave  up  their  spare  time  to 
make  the  production  possible.  It  was 


Smart 

typewriter 


ber  of  dictionary  words  vary  be¬ 
tween  word  processors,  and  some 
even  allow  the  user  to  add  privately- 
used  words  such  as  names  and  abbre- 


WORDSTAR,  a  word  processing 
programme  developed  by  Micropro. 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  program¬ 
mes  fpr  personal  computers.  English 
versions,  originated  by  Microsoft, 
are  available  for  IBM  personal  com¬ 
puters  and  for  all  CP/M-based  com¬ 
puters  such  as  Apple.  Amstrad, 
Commodore  128.  Rainbow  and 
others.  Hebrew  versions  of  this 
programme  are  available,  some 
good  and  some  not  so  good.  It  pays 
to  compare  several  Hebrew  versions 
of  Wordstar  before  buying  one. 

Operating  Wordstar  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult.  This  is  a  “menu-driven”  prog¬ 
ramme,  which  means  thar  at  any 
stage  of  work,  a  menu  derailing  the 
options  is  displayed  at  foe  top  of  the 
monitor  screen.  Other  menus  are 
available  for  display  upon  request. 
When  foe  user  betimes  proficient 
enough  to  skip  the  menus,  they  can 
be  deleted  from  the  monitor. 


A  labour 
of  love 

MUSIC/Yobanan  Boehm 


a  labour  of  love  spread  over  many 
.months  of  preparation  and  personal 
sacrifice  by  each  and  every  one  con¬ 
nected  with  the  event. 

THAT  THIS  year,  instead  of  three 
times,  the  opera  was  booked  to  be 
performed  five  times  and  the  au¬ 
ditorium  was  very  well  filled,  speaks 
for  itself.  There  were  many  improve¬ 
ments  over  previous  productions. 
The  scenery  looked  solid  and  profes¬ 
sional,  the  costumes  bore  the  mark 
of  historical  authenticity,  and  did  not 
look  cheap  either.  The  enlarged 
orchestra  7  over  20  members  -  play¬ 
ed  well’  under  Margaret  YekutiePs 
direction.  The  choir  of  16  sounded 
surprisingly  full  and  rich.  f 
The  weakest  point  was  again  the 
dancing.  The  idea  of  enlivening  the 
lack  of  motion  of  self  conscious 
actors  by  introducing  dancing  on 
every  possible  occasion  is  in  Itself 
quite  laudable.  But  the  three  soloists 


The  best  way  to  use  Wordstar  is  in 
conjunction  with  two  disk-drives  or  a 
hard  disk.  It  can  be  used  with  a  single 
disk-drive,  but  having  to  constantly 
change  disks  slows  the  pace  and 
becomes  a  nuisance  rather  quicktv. 

If  you  own  an  IBM  personal  com¬ 
puter.  Wordmill  is  probably  the 
word-processing  programme  that 
comes  to  mind.  But  there  are  others, 
such  as  Wordstar  2000.  Volkswriler, 
Textor.  Pretext,  Perfect-writer  and 
many  more.  Most  of  these  cost  a 
bundle  {$  150-600).  and  are  available 
only  in  English,  but  if  you  need  a 
powerful  word  processor,  it  pays  to 
shop  around  instead  of  settling  for 
the  first  available  programme. 

Owners  of  Apple's  Macintosh  can 
use  its  integral  word-processing 
programme.  Mousewrite.  This  is  a 
menu-driven  programme,  which 
utilizes  the  Macintosh's  “Mouse" 
and  an  amazing  variety  of  typesets 
and  graphic  symbols  to  produce  any 
kind  of  text  or  combinations  of  rext 
and  graphical  displays  desired. 
Operating  Mousewrite  is  as  easy  as 
moving  the  Mouse  on  a  desk's  sur¬ 
face.  The  Mouse's  movement  brings 
the  cursor  to  point  at  the  desired 
function,  and  a  press  of  a  button 
activates  the  selected  option. 

One  of  the  better  equipped  com¬ 
puters  for  word  processing  is  the 
Commodor  64.  Some  of  the  better 
programmes  are  Paperclip.  Total- 
writer  and  Wordpro  64.  Less  im¬ 
pressive  programmes,  though  easy 
to  use  for  the  norice,  are  Creative 
Writer,  Bank  Street  Writer  and 
Homeword. 

Word-processing  programmes 
are.  by  far.  the  most  widely  used  by 
personal  computer  owners.  This  has 
led  to  an  abundance  of  programmes, 
catering  to  any  level  and  pocket- 
book.  Future  word  processors  will 
probably  allow  the  user  to  simply 
dictate  the  text  to  the  computer  by 
use  of  a  microphone,  making  com¬ 
puterized  word  processing  as  easy  as 
&3ring  “word  processing." 


and  the  four  memhers  of  the  corps  tie 
ballet  have  a  very  restricted  vocabul¬ 
ary  in  movement  and  grouping,  and 
their  contribution  and  appreciation 
requires  a  charitable  spirit. 

Some  of  the  singers  were  excel¬ 
lent.  particularly  the  female  soloists. 
The  male  singers  probably  felt  hand¬ 
icapped  or  embarrassed*  by  being 
dressed  in  rather  feminine-looking 
apparel  -  historically  correct  -  but 
their  voices,  if  pleasant,  were  of 
limited  volume  and  quality. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  elaborate 
machinery.  Hades  looked  quite  a 
pleasant  place  and  was  not  much 
different  from  the  upper  world  in 
which  the  living  moved. 

But  nothing  really  detracted  from 
enjoyment  of  this  presentation  as  a 
gallant  attempt  to  activate  amateurs 
-  over  50  of  them  -  to  revive  old 
operatic  gems  and  present  them  to 
thousands  of  our  citizens  cut  off  from 
thejnainstream  of  city  presentations 
or  from  great  performances  abroad. 

I  refrain  from  singling  out  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  cast  or  staff  in 
order  to  previent  any  ill  feeling. 
Instead.  I  shower  my  praise  on  the 
entire  cast  and  all  rhose  who  made 
this  praiseworthy  production  possi¬ 
ble.  Long  may  they  continue  their 
admirable  actiritv. 
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World-famous  World  Book — the  most  enduring  educational  aid  and  reference  guide  on  the 
market  Authoritative,  complete  and  easy  to  use,  in  22  de  luxe,  gold-leaf  edged  volumes,  with 
more  than  1 3,800  pages  of  beautifully  presented  material.  An  unparalleled  source  of  knowledge 
and  comprehension,  stimulating  to  chjldren  and  adults  alike.  Profusely  illustrated  with  over 
29,000  pictures,  maps,  charts  and  diagrams,  most  in  full  colour. 

Why  does  World  Book  outsell  all  other  major  encyclopedias? 


Easy  to  use — articles  aw  organized 
into  sections  with  easy  Blind  headings, 
nurnarouscnjss^efBrencesandaiiSQfuJ  . 

index. 

Easy  to  read — Wbrid  Book  subjects 
are  written  in  language  that  students  can 
easHy  understand. 

'Authoritative — with  contributions  by 
over 3,000  recognfced  scholars  and 


•  Comprehensive — World  Book  is 
wide  in  scope  and  covers  an  amazing 
range  at  subjects. 

•  tip  to  date — World  Book* 
continuously  revised  and  updated. 

•  Accurate — highly  ratable  with  factual 
inform  ation  checked  aid  rochecked  by 
authors  and  eefitore. 

•  Related  articles— encourage  the 
reader  to  And  out  more  about  the  subject. 


•  OutSne — aids  understanding  by 
showing  how  Ihe  main  topics  in  an  artide 
are  rotated. 

•  Question*— help  readers  review 
important  information  found  m 

■  the  artide. 

Guaranteed— a  two  jfear quality 
guarantee  protects  your  purchase. 

•  Always  up-tod  ate — with  the  annual 
Year  Book  supplementary  volume. 


BONUS -—FOR  POST  READERS  Also  sold  separately  -  The  World 

H.NLY~Ihe^tfd^Wcaid^/  Book  Dictionary  —  reduced  from  NIS  290 

TtorndHre Barnhart Dehonary,  19B6edton.  to  ^  m  l60  f0f  jansatem  Post  read- 

British  and  American  spellings,  225.000  entries,  era. 

3,000  illustrations  in  2430  pages. 

A  NIS  290  value  —  FREE! 


SPECIAL  FOR  JERUSALEM  POST 
READERS— ONLY  MS  1239. 
payable  in  3  monthly  instalments. 


To:  BOOKS,  The  Jerusalem  Post,  POB  81,  Jerusalem  91 000 


tJ  Please  send  me  the  22-volume  World 
Book  Encyclopedia,  plus,  as  a  free 
bonus,  the  2-volume  World  Book/ 
Thorndike  Barnhart  Dictionary. 

I  enclose: 

□  A  cheque  for  NIS  1 239  (payment  in  full). 

□  Three  post-dated  cheques  (made  outto 
The  Jerusalem  Post)  for  NIS  41 3  each,  in 
three  monthly  instalments,  beginning 
immediately. 


□  Please  send  me  the  World  Book 

Dictionary.  I  enclose  a  cheque  for  NIS  1 89. 

Please  allow  8-1 0  weeks  for  delivery 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CODE 


ECONOMIC  FEATURES _ 

Tadiran  quietly  trims  its  staff 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

An  outstanding  achievement  in 
the  field  of  labour  relations  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  20  months 
as  Tadiran  Electron  Industries  Ltd. 
reduced  its  personnel  by  about  8  per 
cent,  or  1.000  employees.  From 
1 2.400  ro  11.400. 

There  were  no  strikes,  no  demon¬ 
strations. 

“This  excludes  the  short-lived 
strike  some  months  ago  in  our  Holon 
plant."  said  Yoel  Matoth,  deputy 
managing-director  of  the  large  in¬ 
dustrial  complex. 

■'The  work  disturbance  was  not  to 
protest  dismissals,  but  to  demand 
higher  wages."  Matoth  said.  "It  was 
a  paradoxical  situation:  we  were  fir¬ 
ing  workers  and  cutting  back  almost 
along  the  entire  line  because  sales 
and  profits  were  falling  short  of 
target,  and  these  workers  wanted 
more  pay.’* 

What  is  most  remarkable  about 
the  staff  reductions  is  that  the  His- 
tadrut*s  time-hallowed  principle  of 
•‘last  in.  first  out"  -  the  last  person 
hired  is  the  first  person  fired  -  was 
not  even  an  issue. 

Yitzhak  Giladi.  secretary  of  the 
Histadrut's  Electric  and  Electronic 
Workers  Union,  claimed  that  “His- 
tadrui  policy  fur  a  considerable  time 
has  been  based  on  entirely  different 
principles."  the  first  of  which  is  the 
“  functional  utility  of  a  worker  to  a 
plant.  After  he  finishes  his  one-year 
trial  period  and  obtains  tenure,  he  is 
considered  equal  with  all  other 
workers.” 

But  Giladi  admits  that  ail  things 
being  equal,  such  as  productivity, 
seniority  does  give  a  definite  edge  to 
the  veteran  worker.  The  third  factor 
is  the  worker’s  social  and  family 
condition.  A  single  person  will  be 
fired  before  one  who  is  married  and 
has  a  family  to  support. 

In  addition  to  the  Histadrut's 
abandonment  of  the  "last  in.  first 
out,"  principle.  Giladi  noted  that 
Tadiran  released  mainly  temporary 
workers. 

Matoth,  meanwhile  had  an  addi¬ 
tional  explanation.  “The  manage¬ 
ment  ‘layer*  was  the  first  to  be 
weeded  out.” 

Relatively  speaking,  he  said,  man¬ 
agement  suffered  the  greatest  per¬ 
centage  of  losses.  “We  just  had  too 
many  bosses  when  the  downturn  in 
business  began.  We  needed  these 
executives,  junior  and  senior,  during 
those  years  when  we  were  rapidly 
expanding.  A  15  per  cent  expansion 
called  for  5  per  cent  more  execu¬ 
tives. 

“When  we  were  faced  with  falling 
income,  they  were  the  first  to  be 
pruned,  and  some  15  per  cent  of 
them  went.  The  posts  of  rhose  who 
left  us  were  either  cancelled  or  com¬ 
bined  with  others.”  he  said. 

Tadiran  took  another  major 


Workers  assemble  microelectronic  circuits  at  a  Tadiran  plant  in  Petah 


Tikva:  8  per  cent  got  the  ax. 

step  by  offering  early  retirement  to 
those  above  55.  As  for  the  others  to 
be  laid  off.  the  company  first  tried  to 
find  work  for  them  by  shifting  thei. 
from  one  plant  to  another.  If  this 
failed  they  were  offered  courses  to 
help  them  find  a  job  in  another 
factory,  which  some  100  employees 
took,  and  Tadiran  set  up  an  “in¬ 
formation  office’’  to  help  those  ab¬ 
out  to  leave  find  jobs. 

Engineers,  especially  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  R  &  D,  were  virtually 
untouched  in  the  dismissal  program¬ 
me.  and  there  were  almost  no  firings 
among  sales  personnel. 

“The  latter  sreps  were  taken  with 
an  eye  to  the  future."  Matoth  said, 
“for  we  hope  to  move  out  of  our 
present  recession  some  time  in  1987. 
We  want  to  be  ready  to  increase 
output  without  any  problems.  This 
will  require  engineers,  new  pro¬ 
ducts.  and  salesmen  to  go  out  and 
sell  them.’’ 

Tadiran  took  other  steps  to  con¬ 
vince  those  being  dismissed  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  All  ex¬ 
pansion  and  modernization  plans 
were  re-examined  and  then  put  on 
ice.  The  construction  department 
was  even  dissolved.  And  the  top 
executives  had  their  gross  salaries 
cut  by  10-15  per  cent. 

According  to  Yigael  Ne’eman, 
managing  director  of  the  company. 
the  average  gross  salary  of  the  100 
senior  officials  is  $4,000  a  month. 

.  Perhaps  another  reajon  for 
Tadiran’s  ability  to  shift  from  "high 
production  gear  to  low  production 
gear"  was  that  the  company,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Matoth,  saw  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  as  early  as  1984.“ 

“1983  was  the  last  year  when  we 
were  truly  optimistic  about  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  worldwide  recession  in 
electronics  was  deepening  and  the 
situation  within  Israel  itself  was  not 


( Richard  Nowitz) 

felt  so  badly  due  to  the  naticial 
elections  in  the  summer  of  1984." 

But  then  came  the  economic  stabi¬ 
lization  programme,  introduced  by 
former  finance  minister  Yitzhak 
Moda'i.  There  was  a  very  sharp 
cut-back  in  orders  from  the  Defence 
Ministry  -  the  company’s  main  cus¬ 
tomer  -  and  there  was  also  a  cut  in 
export  incentives,  a  freeze  in  R  &  D 
funds,  and  a  drop  in  development 
loans. 

These  measures  led  to  the  levell¬ 
ing  off  of  sales,  which  had  increased 
from  $181  million  in  1978  to  $571m.. 
with  exports  of  $Z50m.  last  year. 

In  previous  years  the  annual 
growth  rate  ranged  from  a  low  12  per 
cent  to  a  high  24  per  cent,  but 
between  1984  and  1985,  the  rate  of 
growth  was  only  3  per  cent.  The 
growth  target  for  1986  is  a  conserva¬ 
tive  5  per  cent,  raising  sales  to 
$6G0m. 

And  profits  grew  steadily  between 
1981  and  1984,  from  $27m.  (8.2  per 
cent  of  total  revenue)  to  $46.2m. 
(8-3  per  cent),  but  they  dropped  to 
S28.3m.  in  1985  (5  per  cent). 

The  good  news  is  that  throughout 
this  period  there  was  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  to  the  most  im¬ 
portant  market  in  the  world,  the  U.S. 
Exports  there  rose  from  just  $20m. 
in  19S2  to  $105m.  in  1985,  and  the 
target  for  this  year  is  somewhere 
between  $150m.  to  SI 70m.  Moreov¬ 
er.  there  are  high  hopes  for  breaking 
into  Japan. 

Tadiran  -  whose  shares  are  owned 
by  Koor  Industries  1 72  per  cent),  its 
employees  (8  percent)  and  the  U.S.- 
based  communications  company 
GTE  (20  per  cent)  -  hopes  to  finish 
the  current  year  with  a  profit  and 
believes  that  next  year  it  will  again 
pick  up  the  threads’  of  its  once  rapid 
expansion. 

(Second  in  a  four-part  series) 


Talks  with  EC 
on  farm-export 
pact  hit  snag 

By  WLADIMIR  STRUMINSKI 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
BONN.  -  Negotiations  towards  a 
new  agricultural  trade  agreement 
between  the  European  Community 
and  Mediterranean  exporters  have 
hit  a  snag.  Israeli  sources  here  told 
The  Jerusalem  Posl  last  week. 

The  southern  EC  members  afe 
demanding  thar  under  the  accord 
non-member  Mediterranean  expor¬ 
ters.  including  Israel,  get  financial 
compensation  rather  than  more  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  EC  market.  But  other  EC 
members,  notably  West  Germany, 
oppose  compensation,  since  they 
would  have  to  provide  most  of  the 
money. 

In  addition,  talks  are  being  held 
up  by  Spain's  insistence  that  the 
Canary  Islands  be  granted  more 
liberal’ access  to  the  EC  market  for 
agricultural  goods.  The  islands  are 
controlled  by  Spain,  but  they  were 
not  given  full  status  in  the  EC  when 
Spam  -  along  with  Portugal  -joined 
last  January. 

Spain  has  threatened  to  hold  up 
any  new  agreemenr  with  Mediterra¬ 
nean  agricultural  exporters  before 
the  Canary  Islands  issue  is  resolved. 

Meanwhile  EC  proposals  for  the 
farm  accord  have  fallen  far  short  of 
Jerusalem's  expectations.  Israeli 
sources  in  Bonn  said,  adding  that 
they  saw  little  chance  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  terms.  The  final  agree¬ 
ment  is  likely  to  discriminate  against 
Israeli  agricultural  products  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  from  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

Moreover,  the  problem  is  likely  to 
get  worse  over  the  next  decade,  as 
Spain  and  Portugal  are  fully  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  EC  system. 

Sources  said  ,  however,  that  Israel 
did  gain  some  concessions  on  such 
matters  as  the  length  of  the  market¬ 
ing  season  and  the  flexibility  of 
Israeli  pricing  policy. 

INCOME  GAP. -The  typical  Amer¬ 
ican  family  has  a  net  worth  of 
$32,667.  but  that  figure  hides  a  wide 
discrepancy  between  the  wealthiest 
and  the  poorest,  a  new  government 
study  has  found.  The  U.S.  Census 
Bureau,  trymjrfor  the  first  time  to 
calculate  the  wealth  of  Americans, 
said  the  top  12  per  cent  of  American 
families  controlled  38  per  cent  of  all 
household  wealth. 

Correction 

In  a  report  appearing  on  this  page, 
last  Wednesday  in  The  Jerusalem 
Post  the  source  of  funds  to  finance 
construction  of  the  coal  pier  in 
Ashdod  was  reported  incorrectly. 
The  Port  Authority  is  financing  the 
project  from  its  development  funds. 
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Debts  of  world’s 
major  borrowing 
countries  rose  in  ‘85 

BASLE,  Switzerland  (Reuter).  - 
The  external  indebtedness  of  the 
world’s  major  borrowers,  with  the 
notable  exception  of  South  Africa, 
continued  to  grow  throughout  last 
year,  figures  released  yesterday 
show. 

Accqrding  to  a  joint  report  bv  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlements 
and  the  Organization  tor  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development, 
gross  external  claims  on  159  major 
borrowers  rose  to  $821.39  billion  at 
the  end  of  1985  from  $747.54b.  the 
previous  year. 

Brazil  remained  the  most  heavily 
indebted,  with  debts  up  to  $83. 87b. 
at  the  end  of  1985  from  $83 .04b.  at 
the  end  of  19S4.  Mexico  followed 
with  an  increasse  to  S78.25b.  from 
$76. 33b. 

South  Africa,  however,  cut  its 
indebtedness  to  reduce  slightly  to 
SIS.OSb.  from  SIS.  J8b. 

SAUDI  ARABIA  HAS  ABAN¬ 
DONED  commitment  to  abide  by 


;inv  oil  output  quota  unless  its  Qpec 
partners  reach  a  new  agreement  on 
controlling  production,  the  Middle 
East  Economic  Survey  said  yester¬ 
day. 

The  Nicosia-based  news le iter, 
which  has  close  ties  to  top  Saudi  oil 
officials,  said  the  kingdom  was 
“simplv  not  prepared  to  remain  as 
the  onfv  Opec  country  observing  the 
old  quota."  The  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  set  a 
4.35  million  barrels  per  day  quota  for 
Saudi  Arabia  in  October  1984  within 
an  overall  ceiling  of  16  million  bar¬ 
rels  a  day. 

A  RECESSION  IS  NOT  IMMI¬ 
NENT  in  the  U.S.,  Budget  Director 
James  Miller  said  Friday,  but  he 
added  that  economic  growth  this 
year  would  fall  short  of  the  4  per  cent 
forecast  by  the  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion. 

Miller,  director  of  the  office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  also  fore¬ 
cast  a  budget  deficit  of  less  than  $200 
billion  for  the  1987  fiscal  year,  which 
begins  on  October  1. 

PRETORIA  DAMPENED  HOPES 
of  a  major  economic  recovery  in 
1986  with  a  revised  forecast  issued 


last  week,  putting  real  ccomak'A- 
growth  this  vear  to  between  1 r 
per  cent  from  the  previous  esOroSe  | 

of  3  per  cent.  :J. 

South  Africa  has  been  hit  hutfby y 
anti-government  rioting  m  black 
townships,  international  economic.^ 
sanctioas  and  a  subsequent  loss ■  op1; 
confidence  by  foreign  and  local  fel 
restore.  Drought  has  also  worsened;'*; 
the  economic  recession.  Govern-  'j 
mem  officials  were  predicting  an  . 
upswing  this  year  after  the  economy 
contracted  one  per  cent  in  1985.  but  • 
no  convincing  evidence  of  recover)’ 
has  materialized. 

FORD  MOTOR  CO.,  which  had 
been  on  the  Arab  boycott  list  until 
last  year  for  selling  vehicles  to  Israel 
for  assembly,  said  it  will  starr  selli^^; 
its  cars  in  Bahrain. 

The  Arab  League  lifted  its  boycott 
on  Ford  last  year,  after  judging  the 
U.S.  auto  maker  to  be  in  compliance 
with  the  group’s  rules  prohibiting 
sale  of  company  products  hi  Israel  or 
having  business  ties  through  sub¬ 
sidiaries. 

But  only  yesterday  did  Ford 
announce,  in  a  full-page  advertise¬ 
ment  Bahraini  newspapers,  that  Al- 
Moayyed  Motors  W.L.L.  would  be 
its  agents  in  the  country.  An  Al- 
Moayyed  spokesman  said  it  would 
begin  selling  Fords  in  about  two 
months. 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jarusalsm:  Kupat  Holim  CJalit,  Romania, 
523191;  Balsam,  Salah  Eddin.  272315; 
Shu’afat,  Shu'afat  Road,  810103;  Dar  Alda- 
wa,  Herod's  Gate,  282058. 

Tel  Aviv:  Bass.  66  Frishman,  237326; 
Kupat  Holim  Dalit.  7  Amsterdam,  225142. 
fltotanya:,Trufa,  2  5derot  Herzl.28656. 
Haifa:  Yavne.  7  Ibn  Sine.  672288. 

DUTY  HOSPITALS 

I  JemsalemrBikur  Holim  (pediatrics), 
.Hadassah  Ein  Karem  (internal,  surgery, 
orthopedics,  E.N.T.).  Misgav  Ladach  (ob¬ 
stetrics),  ShaareZedek  (ophthalmology). 

Tel  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal, 
surgery). 

Netanya:  Laniado 


Haifa  *512233  Safed  30333 

HstDor  36333  Tel  Aviv  *240117 

-Hoton  803133  Tiberias  *9011 1 

*  Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (MICU)  seT 
FLIGHTS  vice  in  die  area,  around  the  dock. 

-  ■  - - - — t— :  "Earn" —Emotional  Rrat  Aid.  Tel:  Jera- 

.4  U...~  n-«K*  information  Service:  galem  227171,  Tel  Aviv  261111/2.  Haifa 
Cafio3-9712484  (muitMina).  Arrivals  Onfy  672222,  Beersheba  4181 11,  Netanya  35316. 
(Taped  Message)  03-38111 1  (20  lines)  Rapa  Crisis  Centra  (24  hours),  forhelp  call 

r  M  mm  Tel  Aviv,  23481 9,- Jerusalem  -  245554,  Bnd 

FIRE  lOZ  .  Haifa  88791. 


in  emergencies 

number  of  your  local  station  n  m  me 
front  of  the  phone  directory. 

FIRST  AID  101 

In  emergenctes'diaf  101  In  most  parts 
of  the  country.  In  addition: 


Ashdod  .41 333 
Ash  ke  Ion  23333 
Bat  Yam  *5511111 
Beersheba  74767 
Carmiet  *888555 
Dan  Region  *781111 
Eilat  7233 
Hadera  22333 


Jerusalem  *523133 
Kiron  344442 
Kiryat  Shmona  *44334 
Nahariya  *923333 
Netanya  *23333 
Petah  Tikva  *9231111 
Rehovot *461333 
RIshon  LeZon  942333 


Jorusatom  Institute  for  Drug  Problems. 

TeL  663828, 663902, 14  Bethlehem  RcL 

The  National  Poison  Control  Centre  at 
ftambam  Hospital,  phone  (04)529205,  for  ; 
emergency  calls,  24  hours  a  day.  for  in-  i 
formation  in  case  of  poisoning. 

Kupat  Holim  Information  Centra  Tel.  j 
03-433300.  433500  Sun  day -Thursday.  ,£  | 
a_m.  to  8  p-m.  Friday  8  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  j 

POLICE  100 

Dial  100  in  most  pats  of  the  country.  In 
Tiberias  dial  924444.  Kiryat  ShmoorC 


ACROSS 

lOn  the  cards  it's  creditable, 
but  we’ll  pay  for  it  later  (7,5) 

8  Petition  around  Tyneside  to 
provide  a  remedy  (7) 

9  Nothing  it  does  changes  a 
bony  resemblance  (7) 

II  Little  girl  descended  from  i 
Noah's  offspring!  (7) 

J2 Account  for  what  was  once, 
specific  (7)  1 

13  Modify  later  (5) 

14  Emulate  Beau  Brummel?  (9) 

16  Wartime  freedom  fighter, 

albeit  a  bomber  (9) 

19  Refuse  to  discard  as  worthless 
(5) 

21  Creature  by  a  brook  in  Indian 
Territory  (7) 

23  Rewards  with  a  distinction  (7) 

24  Danger,  it  may  be  noticed,  for 
unwary  skaters  (4,3) 

25  Vessel  larger  than  a  schooner 
providing  a  drink  (7) 

26  Personal  impressions  that  are 
unique  (12) 


DOWN 

1  Composed  as  a  good  waiter  (7) 

2Workshop  Rita  Lee 
transformed  (7) 

3  Match  in  which  contestants 
belt  it  out  and  out  (5,4) 

4  About  to  fail,  but  there's  not 
much  io  it  (5) 

5  Argonaut  advancing  eight  feet 
(7) 

6  Cali  up  the  past  like  worried 
Cato  during  a  vigil  (7) 

7  Dawns  upon  one  after  the 
hours  of  darkness  (4.8) 

19  Oddly  found  in  shady  parts, 
and  good  to  eat  (6,6)  * 

15  Fungus  opening  on  the  world 
with  brilliant  effect  (5,4) 

17  Sculptor  to  be  commissioned 
by  the  Royal  Navy  in  Italy 
initially  (7) 

18  Making  a  turnover,  possibly 
(7) 

19  Gritty  operator  from  the  Land 
of  Nod?  (7) 

20 Money  bringing  timeless 
troubles  (7) 

22  Prince  in  the  forenoon  always 
poetical  (5) 


WHAT'S  ON 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged 
at  N/S  6.90  per  line,  including 
VAT.  Insertion  every  day  of  the 
month  costs  NIS  138  per  line,  in¬ 
cluding  VAT,  per  month. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAB.  MUSEUM.  Exhibitions:  Ketef 
Hi  nnom  -  treasure  faring  Jerusalem's  walls 
0  "A  Man  and  His  Land,'’  Moshe  Dayan 
Collection  0  Signals,  and  Wonders  -  50 
years  of  Kol  Yferael  0  Joel  Kantor.  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  Israel  0  One  Hundred  Works  on 
Paper,  from  Museum's  collection  0  Indian 
Paintings  from  Poteky  Collection  0  Perma¬ 
nent  Display  of  Israel  Art  $  Art. in  Context, 
audio-visual  programme  y  News  in  Anti¬ 
quities  0  Nerot  Mitcvah;  Light  in  Jewish 
ritual-0  From  the  Depths  of  the  Sea  (Rock¬ 
efeller)  0  Big  and  Small  relative  sizes  in  life, 
art  and  children's  world  0  Jewels  of  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Literature  O' Permanent  exhibitions 
of  Archeology,  Judaica  and  Ethnic  An  v 
VISITING  HOURS:  10-5.  At  11:  Guided  tour 
of  Museum  (English).  At  3;  Guided  tour  of 
archeology  galleries  (English);  At  7:  Jazz 
Marathon. 

EXHIBITIONS 

JERUSALEM  MAP  HOUSE.  Old  City,  7 
Beit  El  St.,  288338, 423547,  Roberts,  Turner, 
etc. 

LA.  MAYER  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE 
FOR  ISLAMIC  ART.  Visiting  hours:  Sun.- 
Thura.  10-1;  3:30-6.  Fri.  closed.  Sat  and 
holiday  eve  10-1.  2  Hapalmach  St,.  Tel. 
02-661291/2.  Bus  No  15. 


Conducted  tours 
HADASSAH— Hourly  tours  of  the  Chagall 
Windows  at  Kiryat  Hadassah  on  the  half 
hour.  +  Information,  reservations:  02- 
416333. 02-446271. 

HEBREW  UNIVERSITY 

1.  Tours  In  English  at  9  and  11  am  from 
Administration  Building,  Givat  Ram  Cam¬ 
pus.  Buses  9, 28, 24  and  16. 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  1 1  am  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  9,  28,  4a,  26  and  23  to  the 
first  underground  stop.  Further  details:  Tel. 
02-882819. 

Information  Centres 

UJA  INFORMATION  CENTRE,  1  Ibn 

Gabirol  St,  Rehavia,  Jerusalem.  Features 
TV  news  programmes  from  the  U.S.,  con¬ 
tinual  A.P.  News  teletext  videotapes  on 
UJA  (United  Jewish  Appeal)  sponsored 
programmes  in  Israel.  Open  Sunday-, 
-Thursday,  -3:00-7  ;00-  pm -For-  moire  in-, 
formation  call  02-246465, 02-240795. 

TEL  AVIV 
Museums 

TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM.  ExhRritiom:  Israeli 
Summer,  new  selection  from  the  Israeli  art 
collection  0  Edward  Munch,  prints:  Death, 
Love  and  Anxiety  0  Print  Into  Print  works 
by  six  Israeli  artists.  0  Frank  Stella  —  Had 
Gadya  -  a  series  of  large  prints  by  Frank 
Stella,  after  El  Ussitzky's  gouaches  Q  Selec¬ 
tion  from  the  Museum's  Classical  Art  Col¬ 
lection  0  VISITING  HOURS:  Sun.-Thur.  10 
a.m.-2  p.m.;  5-9  p.m.  Sat  11  a.m.-2  p.m.; 
7-10  p.m.  Closed  Friday.  Helene  Rubin¬ 
stein  Pavilion.  Adolf  Loos;  Architecture 
and  Design.  VISITING  HOURS:  Surv-Thur. 
10a.rn.-1  p.m.;  5-7  p.m.  Sat  11  am -2  pm 
Closed  Friday. 


BETH  HATEFUTSOTH.  Klausner  St.. 
Ramat  Aviv,  TeL  03425161.  Buses  No.  13. 
24,  25.  27,  45,  49,  74.  79,  274,  572.  Perma¬ 
nent  Exhibit  and  Chronosphere  -  2508 
years  of  Jewish  Life  in  the  Diaspora.  0  From 
Carthage  to  Jerusalem  -  the  Jewish  Com¬ 
munity  of  Tun  is  0  Passage  Through  China - 
the  Jewish  Communities  of  Harbi  n,  Tientsin 
and  Shanghai" 

VISITING  HOURS:  Sun.,  Mon..Tue..  Th ut. 
"l0a.rn.-5  pm;  Wed.  10  a.m. -7  p.nr.;  Fri -lb 
a.m.-2  pm  Closed  Saturday.  Guided  tours 
must  be  prearranged: 

Conducted  Tours 

AMTTWOMBV  (formerly' American  Mb- 
rechf  Woman).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  Trt 
Aviv,  Tei.  2201 87. 233154. 

WBO.  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv. 
232939;  Jerusalem.  226060;  Haifa.  88817.  \ 
PIONEER  WOMEN— NA'AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Tel  Aviv,  210791,  Jerusalem  244878, ' 
HADASSAH  VISITORS  DEPT.  Astor  - 
HdW."Ridbm  OI.  TOS-Tfavaftbrt'-Stv  Tfelji 
03-223141. 

HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA  MUSEUM,  28  Shabbtai  Levy  S t 
Tel  04-523255.  Exhibitions:  Modem  Art - 
The  Hot  and  the  Cool  in  Israel  Art  Ancient 
Art  —  Jewish  coins  of  the  Second  Temple 
Period,  Egyptian  textiles,  terracotta  figur¬ 
ines,  Shi  km  ona  finds.  Muefc  and  Ethnolo¬ 
gy-  Jewish  costumes;  20  pbrcelam  piece* 
from  the  Feia  and  Natan  Getnik  collection, 
U.SA.  Open:  Sun.-Thur.  and  Sat.  10-1; 
Tues..  Thur.  and  Sat  also  6-9.  Ticket  uf 
dudes  admission  to  National  Maritime 
and  Japanese  Museums. 

WHATS  ON  IN  HAIFA,  dial  04-640840. 


TODAY  S  ENTERTAINMENT 
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RADIO _ _ 

Voice  of  Music 

6.02  Morning  Melodies 
7.07  Handel:  Overture.  "Alcina 
Located!;  Sonata  (Haran.  Har-Ozl 

7.30  Haydn:  Symphony  No.88;  Spohr: 
Octet:  Grieg:  Piano  Concerto  (Lupu,  Pre¬ 
vin);  Niels  Gade:  Symphony  No.l 
Sj3Q  Weber  Symphony  No.l:  Haydn: 
Horn  Concerto  No.l;  Schubert:  Piano 
Quintet,  "Trout"  (Brerrdef,  Cleveland/ 
Denmark);  Chabrier:  Pastoral  Suite 
tAnsermet):  Albeniz:  Spanish  Suite 
(Bream);  Laic :  Symphony  in  G  minor 
(Boecham) 

12- 06  Bach:  Concerto  for  2  Pianos  (Eden. 
TamJr);  Kopytman:  Music  for  Strings 
(Jerusalem  Strings/Mo  ti  Shmitt) 

13.00  Bieber:  Serenade:  Stamitz:  Flute 
Concerto  (Ram pal).  Beethoven:  Konzert- 
stuecJc  (Kramer);  Schubert:  Trio.  Op.99 
(Israel  Trio):  Messager.  Excerpts  from  the 
ballet.  "Two  Doves" 

15-Ki  Musics  Viva  -  J.  Raddnstd:  String 
Quartet  (1977):  Canto  (1981);  'Take  Five 
tar  Brass  Quartet 

16.00  Brahms:  Haydn  Variations 
(ChicagofSolti);  Chopin:  Mozart  Variations 
(Weissenberg);  Derizi:  Piano  Quartet:  De¬ 
bussy:  3  Ballades  py  Francois  Villon 
(Fischer-Dieskau,  Paris/ Barenboim);  Ami 
Maayani:  Arabesque  (Sola.  Maayani); 
Elgar:  Symphony  No2 

13- 30  The  Jerusalem  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  -  Tchaikovsky:  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
(Ehriing);  Liszt;  Piano  Concerto  No.l  (Bar- 
Han):  Dvorak:  Symphony  No.7:  P.  Ben- 
Haim:  Canzone  and  Toccata  (Bar-llan): 
Mendelssohn;  Rondo  brilliant 

20.05  Praetorius:  6  Dances:  Wipmon: 
Dances 


2030  Festival  AJdeburgh  1986.  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  Peter  Pears  -  Purcell:  Song;  Lutos- 
lawski:  Prelude  to  a  Dance;  Mozart:  Piano 
Quartet.  K.4S2  (Perghia):  Schubert:  Im¬ 
promptu.  Op.142;  Britten;  Night  Piece,  12 
Variations;  Songs  after  Blake  (Shirley- 
Quirk) 

2230  Music  from  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Court 

23-00  Continuous  Music 

First  Programme 

6.03  Programmes  for  Olim 

730  Favourite  Old  Songs 

8.05  Com  pass -with  Benny  Handel 

9.05  Hebrew  songs 

930  Encounter-  live  family  magazine 

1030  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 

11.10  Hebrew  songs 

1130  Education  for  all 

12.05  Oriental  songs 

13.00  News  in  English 

1330  News  in  French 

14.06  Children’s  programmes 

15-25  Hebrew  songs 

15.53  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
16.05  Radio  Drama 

17.20  Everyman's  University 
1 8-06  Jewish  Traditions 
18-50  Bible  Reading 

19.05  Reflections  on  the  Portion  of  the 
Week 

1930  Programmes  for  Olim 

22.05  Alone  in  the  Rain  -  the  poems  of 

Avraham  Haiti  (repeat) 

23.05  Hebrew  songs 

'  Second  Programme 

6.12  Gymnastics 

6.30  Editorial  Review 

6.53  Green  Light—  drivers'  comer 
7.00  This  Morning  -  news  magazine  • 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 

ACROSS 
1  Removed  bones 


T  Put  in  position 
8 1  eat  later  (anag.) 
9  Fairylike  being 
18  Genuine 


11  Condiment 

13  Ancient  Greek  city 

14  Sharp  reply 

17  Meat 

18  Pattern 

20  Cereal 

22  Plant  container  (6-3) 

23  Tale 

24  Clean  atmosphere 
(S.3) 

DOWN 
1  In  tbe  lead 
2 Salad  vegetable 

3  Girl's  n»me 

4  Glossy  coating 

5  Keen 

€  Couldn't  be  better 
7  Mystify 

12  Correct 

13  Traveller 

15  London  exhibition 
centre 

IS  Hu* 

17  Large  fruit 

19  Come  in 

21  Small  barrels 


8.0S  Puss  in  Sandals  -  children  program¬ 
me 

9.06  House  Call  -  with  Rivks  Michseli 
10.05  All  Shades  of  the  Network  -  morn¬ 
ing  magazine 

12.10  Open  Line-  news  and  music 
13.00  Midday  -  news  commentary,  music 
14.06  MaRers  of  Interest -with  Gabi  Gazit 

15.10  Magic  Moments 

'16.05  Made  in  Israel  -  Hebrew  song  re 
quests 

17.10  Economics  Magazine 

1 8.05  New  Hebrew  Wonts  (repeal) 

18.45  Today  in  Sport 
19.05  Today  -  radio  newsreel 
19.35  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 
20.05  Cantorial  Hit  Parade 
22.05  Jazz  Comer 
23.05  Treasure  Hunt 

Army 

630 Open  Your  Eyes  -  songs,  information 

7.07  "707"  -  with  Alex  An  sky 

8.05  Good  Morning  Israel 

9.05  In  the  Morning  -  with  Eli  Yisraeii 

10.05  Coffee  Break 

1 1 .05  Right  Now  -  with  Rati  Reshel 

13.05  Daily  Hit  Parade 

1 5.06  Daily  Meeting  -  with  Orty  Yanlv 

16.06  Four  in  the  Afternoon 

17.00  Evening  Newsreei 

17.30  Foreign  Affairs  Magazine 

1730  Sports  Magazine 

18.05  The  Egyptian  Front  during  the  War 

of  Attrition 

19.06  Joining  the  Army  -  questions  and 
answers 

20.06  Music-  blues 
21.00  Mabat  -  TV  Newsreel 
2130  University  on  tire  Air  (repeat) 

22- 05  Popular  songs 

23- 06  Night.  Night— with  Yoav  Kutner 

TELEVISION 

EDUCATIONAL: 

9.00  Keep  Fit  9.10  Zippifput  935  El  CM ' 
foart  18)  10.00  Just  William  (pan  18) 


Yesterday’s  Solution 
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QUICK  SOLUTION 

ACROSS:  5  Court.  8  Knapping,  9 
Beech,  10  Relented.  11  Stale.  14  Sty, 
IS  Please,  17  Arrest.  18  Arm.  30 
Story,  24  Harakiri.  25  fired.  26  Semi- 
nei.  27  Brass  DOWN;  1  Shut,  2  Tally, 
3  Spine,  <1  Insect.  6  Overturn,  7 
Reckless.  12  Clothier,  13  Camera,  14 
Sea,  15  Yam.  19  Reamer,  21  Party,  22 
Piano,  23  Silly. 


10.25  Modem  ballot  1400  Keep  Fft 

14.10  100  Famous  Paintings  1430  Mak¬ 
ing  Magic  14*45  Cartoons  15.00  Pretty 
Butterfly  1BJB5  French  literature  10.00 
This  Is  It  -  live  magazine  1740  A  New 
Evening  -  live  magazine 
CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 

1730  Alice  in  Wonderland.  Part  22  of  o' 
28-part  animated  serial  based  on  the  book 
by  Lewis  Carroll 
lajJOSh mil's  Cat  Chib 
ARABIC-IANGUAGE  programmes: 
1830  Ncwb  roundup 
1832  Programme  Trailer 
183S  Sports 
1930  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00  with  a  news  roundup 
20.02  Fame:  Heart  of  the  Rock  "n  Roil 
20.50  Beauty  Spot -tips  on  hi  tea  and  trips 
21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 

CINEMA  ” 

JERUSALEM  4:30, 7:30. 9:30 
Eden:  House  Committee  Rivalry;  Edi¬ 
son:  Cobra;  Rocky  IV 11  a.m.  Httbiva: 
Tbe  Way  of  the  Dragon  1030  am.. 
4:30;  Tough  Turf  7;  Tough  Turf 9:30  +■ 
Blood  Simple  11  (2  ticketsfor  the  price 
of  1).  Kfir:  Lovesick  Alex;  Defte  Force 
11  a.m.  NRtcMI:  Bar  51  7:30.  930. 
Orail:  Fantasia  10:30, 4:30, 7:15, 9:30; 
Orion  Or  1 :  The  Color  Purple  3, 6, 8:60;  - 
Traffic  Violations  10:30  a.m.  Orion  Or 
3:  Karate  Kid  10:30,  4:30,  Y.  9:30;. 
Orna:  Police  Academy  Hi;  Hon:  After 
Hours;  Setnndar:  Prizri’s  Honor  7. 
9:15.  Bfnynnei  Ha'tuna:  3  Men  and  a 
Cradle  7:30.  9:30;  Bait  Agraa:  Lassie  - 
Come  Home  4;  Stsrware  6;  The  War- 
.  riors  8;  The  Big  Chill  10;  EmanueHe. 
midnight;  CnBm*th*qu»:  Moulin 
Rouge  7;  Sherman’s  March  7;  Cleo  de  G 
a  7,  at  9:45;  Cemila  9:30. 

TBL  AVIV  5, 7:30,  9:30 
Altonby:  Gone  with  the  Wind  4. 8  Soft 
Loissin:  Los  Zancos  11:15  p.m-  B«n- 
Ywhuda:  Runaway  Train'5, 7:T5, 9:30 
Cbm  1:  Police  Academy  HI  5:50, 7:50, 
9:50;  Dumbo  11,  2:30,  4.30;  Chen  2: 
After  Hours  5:50, 7:46, 9:50;  Cara  Bear# 

1 1. 2:20, 4:25;  Chen  3:  European  Vaca¬ 
tion  B,  a,  9:55;  Karate  Kid  II  11,  2:10, 
4:05;  Chen  4:  Spies  Like  Us  6,  7:55. 
9:55;  Journey  of  Natty  Gann  11,  2:15, 
4:2Q;  Chen  5:  Agnes  of  God 5.40, 7:45, 
9:55;  Lady  and  the  Tramp  iir  230, 
4:15;  Cinema  One:  P.R.O.F.5.:  .Cine¬ 
ma  Two:  The  Berlin  Affair  Defcet: 
Karate  Kid  U  5. 7:15, 9:30;  Dixangoff  Is 
Kiss  of  the  Spiderwoman  11, 1:30,4:45. 
7:20, 9:45;  Dizengoff  H:  3HomtTT8s  et 
un  Coufin  11,  1:30,  4:45,  7:20.  9:45; 
Dteemprff  «:  Teen  Wolf  11,  Z  6:30, 
9:30;  Drive-in:  -  Protector  8  p.m.,  10 
P.m.;  Sex  film  midnight;  Esther:  Hoi- 
dup 5, 7:30, 9:40;  Gets  The  Color  Purple 
3:15,  6:15,  9:15;  Gordon: Bar  51  5, 
7:45, 9:45;  Never  Ending  Story  11  ftm, 

3;  Hod:  House  Committee  Rivalry;  Lev 
I:  Lovesick  Alex  2, 5, 7:40, 930;  Lev  Hr  . 
Creator  1:40, 4:45,  7:30. 9:40;  Lev  Hi: 
Turtle  Diary  1 :40, 4:45. 7:30, 9:40:  Lev- 
IV;  Mishima  4:45, 7:10,9:40;  Wild  Cate 
1  AO;  Liraor  Hanmhed«sh:9V^  Weeks 
4:30,  7:15.  9:30:  Maxim:  A  Killer 
Named  Ninja  4:30, 7:15, 9:30;  Mogre- 
M:  Closed  for  Renovations;  Orly;  Fool 
for  Love;  Park:  La  Coimena  2,  4,  -7,  - 
9:30;  Ffaen  Just  Between  Friends  4:30, 
7:15, 9;30;  Shehaf:  Out  of  Afri»5;45, 
9:15:  Studio:  Closed  for  Renovations; 


21.30  No  Place  like  Home.  British  comedy 
series  starring  Patricia  Garwood  and  WH-._ 
Kam  Gaum 

22.00 This  Is  the  Time 
22L50  Dempsey  and  Makepeace;  Blood- ' 
Money  > 

23.40  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial)  t 

17.30  Cartoons  18J0Q  French  Hour  19.30 
News  in  Hebrew  20.00  News  in  Arabic 
20.30 Growing  Pains  21 .10  Moonlighting 
22-00  News  in  English  22-20  Crown 
Court 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV  (from  TJX  north): 
13-30  Woody  Wbodpecker  14.00  700 
Club  14-30  Shape-Up  15-00  Afternoon 
Movie:  Rogue  Male  16-30  Spidermen 
17.00  Super  Book  17.30  Muppets  18.00 
Happy  Days  18-30  lavems  &  Shirtey  - 
1940  News  20-00  Magnum  P.I.  21.00 
Sports 23.00 700 Club 

Tamu*:  Body  Hwt7:15, 9:30;  Butterfly 
11:45  p.m.;  Tchelet:  Ruthless  Ro--  ■ 
mance  4;3 0. 7, 9;30^Tel  Avhr:  Cobra  5, 
7:15, 9:30;TeIAvte Museum:  Shoah-  - 
part  II,  1  p.m;;  part  1, 6  JO  pm;  Zafon: 
Absolute  Beginners;  Israel  Cine-  ' 
metheque:  Wild  Style  +,  Short  Films' 
(Stuart  Sherman)  7:30;  Mad  Max. 
Beyond  Thunderdome  9:30. 

HAIFA  4:30. 7, 9:1 5 
AmpWtiMatfe:  Teen  Wolf;  Arman: 

.  House  Committee  Rivalry;  Atzmon: 
Police  Academy  III;  Chen:  9V6  Weeks; 
Keren  Or  Hamefiudaeh:  Forbidden  . 
Relations  Oralis  Lovesick  Alex;  Orly:  1 
Body  Heat  7,  9:15;. Fantasia  11  a.m.,  . 
4:30;  Peer:  Karate  Kid  II;  Rav-Gat  1: 
Tbe  Color  Purple  6-  9;  Dumbo  11, 4:30; 
Rav^Gat  2i  After  Hours  7, 9:15;  Care 
Bears  11,  430;  Ron:  Cobra;  Shorit: 
Bar  51 7, 9. 

RAMATGAN 

Armon:  Police  Academy  111  5,  7:30, 
9:40  Lay:  Runaway  Train  7:30,  9:30; 
Santa  Claus  -The  Movie  5; Oasis:  Hoi-  ' 
dup5, 7:1 5, 9:30;  Onfea:  Lovesick  Alex 
5, 7r15, 9:30;  Ramet  Gan:  Target  7: 75,  \ 

.  9:30;  RaiHGan.  1:  Karate  Kid  II  7:30,  • 
9:50;  Dumbo  11,  3,  5:10;  Rov-Gan  2: 
When  Pettier  Was  Away  on  Business  . 

6:50,9:30;  Lady  and  the  Tramp  11,3,5; 
Rav43an  3:  The  Official  Story  7*20. 
9:45;.  Karate  Kid  11 11,3, 5:10;  BawGan  ! 
4t  After  Hours  7:20,  9:45;  Care  Boars  . 
11,3.5  .  ... 

MERZUYA 

David:  House  Committee  Rivalry  5.  ■ 
7:15,  9:30;  Hachal:  Lovesick  Alex  5, 

.  7:30. 9:30;  New  TTferet:  Karate  Kid  fl  , 
430, 730,  9:30;  Denial  Hotel:  Remo 
7:15,9:30  * 

HOLON 

Mlgdal:  Police  Academy  III  7:30, 9:30; 
Cere  Bears  4:30,  6;  Savoy:  Cobra  5, 
7:30.  930;  Armon  Haumebodash: 
Teen  Wolf  5, 7:30, 9:30. 

BAT  YAM 

Atzmautc  Cobra  5,7:30,930 
’  GIVAtAYlM 
Harter:  Cobra  S,  730, 930 
RAMAT  HASHARON 
Kochov:  Miami  Supercops  7;  Target 
.9.30;  Aladdin  and  the  Wonder  Lamp  IT 
a.m. 

PETAH  TIICVA  , 

6LQ.  Hechal  1:  Karate  Kid  fl  6.  7:15, 
--9:3Q;  0.6.  Hechal  2z  Lovesick  Alex  5, 
7:M.  9:30;  Alios  in  Wonderland  1 1  a.m. 
6-G.  Hechal  3:  Cobra  5,  7:30,  9:30; 
Pqts's  Dragon  11  ajn. 
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V  '  t^,erd.ay  markMi  the  three- 

r.  .roonth  anniversary  or  the  publication 
,  . of  the  Bejski  report.  It  is  aafikely  that 
.  ■  ^anyone  on  April  20  correctly  guessed 

:v 'r.irt*r*  Llhv  from  the  report 

.*ouW  have  brought  us  by  this  point. 

.  .'®WTO  WouW  have  assumed  that  much 
UKtre  wouW  have  been  achieved  in 
~  implementalion;  others 
been  amazed  to  discover 
report  has  already  precipi- 
'*1  changes, 

•  extrapolate  from  current 
tnariW.  it  is  likely  that  the  next  three 
OJflmhs  will  witness  a  painfully  slow 
;  process  of  coming  to  grips  with  the 
,  issues  underlying  the  legal  and  insti- 
:  hitional  -  as  opposed  to  the  personal 
>  •  -Recommendations  of  the  report 
.  tWwever  slow,  this  must  still  be  re- 
;  garded  as  the  optimistic  view,  parti- 
:  .culariy  in  light  oT  last  Thursday’s 
report  from  the  intermiiiisterial  com- 
;  mittee  of  experts.  The  committee 

;  urged  the  cabinet  to  bury  most  of  the 

.  Bejski  recommendations  -  something 
!  -they  will  probably  be  only  too  happy 
;  to  do. 

But  there  is  still  reason  to  support 
;  the  optimistic  analysis.  The  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  personal  recom- 
,  mendations  of  the  Bejski  report 

■  ^>rned  to  be  a  much  greater 
;  struggle  than  might  have  been  ex- 
.  peeled.  But  in  the  end,  those  who 
:  struggled  longest  and  hardest  came 

out  worst  off.  The  same  principle 
;nay  well  hold  true  regarding  the 
poposals  regarding  banks,  secur- 

•  dies  business  and  the  capital  mute 
generally:  the  longer  the  interested 

.  parties  -  that  is,  the  Treasury  and 
;  other  arms  of  the  government  —  put 
1  off  serious  consideration  of  the 
'  issues,  the  more  they  will  softer  in  the 
;  end. 

The  difference  between  the  person- 
al  and  the  material  recomraehdallQjns 

■  of  a  conunhdon  of  inquby  is  that  die 
'.  -former  have  to  be  ouried  out  as  hid 
;  down,  while  the  latter  are  not  meant 

-  to  be  exact,  blueprints.  Even  the  re- 
‘  port's  authors  cannot  have  meant 
;  every  proposal  to  be  passed  into  law 

•  exactly  as  they  wrote  h  down.  On  the 
!  other  hand,  even  those  critics  who 

take  issue  frith  some  or  a0  of  Bejski's 
legislative  and  regnlatcny  proposals, 
c  a  an  othe  enjtbr  all  ed  at  jfiie 
of  thewhofe  mnt^ 
^^^M-iTS&iesof  committees.  T  ’  V  ;  'c  7 

However,  it  is  possible  timt  the 

•  momentum  of  change  is  saffidentb 
great  to  cany  things  forward  by 

•  itself.  Certainly  in  the  Bank  of  Israel 
ami  the  Securities  Authority  there 

!  are  strong  pressures  for  reform.  At 
;  the  Treasury,  however,  Acre  wffl  be 

•  no  opmparable  wflUngness  to  make 
changes,  because  the  changes  that 
need  to  be  made  will  reduce  or  efi~ 
minate  its  power. 

.  Even  if  everyone  were  determined 
to  ignore  everything  Bejski  add,  we 
will  have  capital  market  ,  reform  in 
Jhe  end,  because  the  market  is  fh  such 
^  state  of  decrepttude.  vTbe-  share 
market  is  brazenly  manipulated  by 
insiders  wbo  do  as  they  please,  while 
tbe  bond  markei  is  so  mnch  the  fief  of 
the  Treasury's  Yehuda  Drori  and 

■  A  rye  Mintkevich,  that  a  collapse  on 
one  front  or  another  is  only  a  matter 
of  time.  If  nothing  Is  done  about  the 
capital  marked  foranother  year  or  so, 

.Me  rot  created  by  the  Treasury  and. 

-  me  bank -share  arrangement  wffl  do¬ 
its  work  and  bring  down  the  whole 
structure. 

In  other  words,  those. wbo  do  not. 
want  capital  market  reform  on  a 
;  planned  and  k^isfotedbastewiDgetit 

-  through  panic  and  collapse.  Those 
are  the  only  alternatives  today,  A33 

.  days  before  October  3ft,'  1988,  when 
the  government  most  congb  op  $4 
billion  to  pay  off  the  holders  of  bank 
;  shares. 

The  reason  why  the  ‘‘committee  of 
experts”  recommendations  met  with 
a  universal  raspberry  is  not  because 
their  recommendations  are  inherent¬ 
ly  better  or  worse  than  die  Bejski 
Commission's.  Bej ski's  proposals 
.  may  be  good  or  bad,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubting  that  their  aim  was  to 
improve  the  current  situation  and 
prevent  future  disasters..  The  suspi¬ 
cion  attaching  to  the  inter-ministerial 
|  experts  committee  is  that  their  ahn  is 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  mid  hope  ■■ 
that  the iSateune  disasters  wifi  'occur/' 

-  when  someone  else  is  te'dhargt 
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^roslmportsfall  sharply 

and  services 
narrows 


By  AVI  TEMKIN 
Post  Economic  Reporter 
•  Hie  excess  oT  goods  and  services 
imported  by  Israel  over  exports  nar¬ 
rowed  22  per  cent  to  S864  mfflioii  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year  from  the 
Mine  period  last  year,  the  Central 
Bureau  of  Statistics  reported  yester- 
-day.  But  the  bureau- figures  showed 
mat  large  part  of  tbe  drop  in  the 
deficit  stemmed  from  a  reduction  in 
militaiy  imports,  which  are  deter¬ 
mined  largely  by  non -economic  fac¬ 
tors  and  are  financed  by  American 
foreign  aid. 

Excluding  military  imports  the  de¬ 
ficit  in  the  goods  and  services 
account  totalled  $604m.-.  some  12 
per  cent  more  than  in  the  last  period 
last  year.  In  addition,  the  bureau 
said,  the  overall  deficit  was  the  same 
as  in  the  last  two  quarters  of  1985. 

The  figures  showed  that  the  deficit 
in  tbe  merchandise  account,  exclud¬ 
ing  military  imports,  totalled  596m. 
compared  with  560m.  at  the  same 
time  last  year.  The  increase  was 
largely  due  to  a  rise  in  non-military 
imports,  which  were  only  partly 
by  a  rise  in  the  exports  of 


irnpor 

offset 


merchandise  to  the  administered  ter¬ 
ritories. 

The  quarterly  merchandise 
account  includes  trade  to  the  areas, 
which  are  not  included  in  the  month¬ 
ly  trade  statistics  released  by  the 
bureau: 

The  services  account  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1986  showed  a  de- 
°{  5507m.  compared  with 
W79m.  m  the  same  period  last  year. 
£f,vf®ue  services  to  foreigners 

SSI1"'  ,n  January-March 
of  1985  to  $927m.  in  the  same  period 
thisyear.  This  was  partially  offset  by 
a  reduction  in  the  payments  abroad 
m  receipt  of  services.  These  pay¬ 
ments  were  5143b.  in  January- 
Mareb  of  thisyear,  compared  with 
&14od.  for  the  first  quarter  of  1985. 

The  figures  showed  that  almost 
the  entire  deficit  for  the  quarter  was 
covered  by  grants  from  abroad,  in- 
cuding  transfers  from  the  U.S., 
world  Jewry  and  West  German  res¬ 
titutions.  These  grants  totalled 
5827m.  in  the  quarter,  leaving  a 
deficit  of  only  537m.  in  the  current 
account. 


Ministry  workers  resume  sanctions 


ByMICHAL  YUDELMAN 
The  offices  of  the  Industry  and 
Trade  Ministry  were  closed  yester¬ 
day.  as  wonkeis  resumed  their  sanc¬ 
tions  to  protest  Minister  Ariel  Shar¬ 
on’s  hiring  policies. 

.  \  During  the  action,  which  workers 
said  would  continue  indefinitely, 
phones  will  not  be  answered,  meat 
and  other  goods  imported  exclusive¬ 
ly  by  the'  government  will  not  be  sold 


Currency 

Markets 


Dollar  continues 
to  take  a  beating 

,  By  A  VNER  MARGALIT 

'Ihe  U ^.  dollar  extended  its  string 
of  losses  and  felf  to  record  lows  last 
week,  as  central  bank  intervention 
failed  to  materialize  and  the  market 
was  able  to  push  the  currency  lower 
without  interruption. 

The  dollar  was  under  the  com¬ 
bined  pressure  of  economic  data 
showing  a  weak  U.S.  economy,  low¬ 
er  growth  forecasts  form  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  predictions  by 
CConomistHeniyKaufraan  of  furtte 
erdedfaies.mtbecWeticy  to  150  yen 
and2marks.  In  addition.  Wall  Street 
prices  continued  to  fell  and  No.  2 
Bank  of  America  announced  huge 
fosses.. 

Iia  this  ^atmosphere,  buyers  took 
reftige  in  the  Swiss  franc,  which 
gamed  the  most  in  the  week.  The 
pound,  meanwhile,  continued  to 
undeipesform  as  weak  oil  prices  pla¬ 
gued  the  currency.  Tlie  dollar  lost 
about  3-9  per  cent  against  the  franc 
-but  only  0.8  per  cent  against  tbe 
pound.  _ 

.  Japan' has  not  lowered  its  discount 
rate.  Thus  another  cut  in  the  U.S.  is 
growing  increasingly  likely,  as  the 
dollar’s  interest  rate  advantage  is 
eroding,  reducing  the  demand  for 
the  currency.  The  market  is  eagerly 
awaiting  important  testimony  from 
Fed  Chairman  Paul  Volcker  this.- 
week,  as  well  as  second-quarter 
gross  national  product  statistics. 

Recent-  movements  suggest  that 
sentiment  against  the  U.S.  currency 
is  growing,  which  in  turn  is  generat¬ 
ing  doUafTSellmg  at  every  opportun¬ 
ity.  The  technical  picture  of  the 
currencies  suggests  that  there  could 
he  a  further  follow-up  to  last  Friday's 
downward moves: 

;  .The  writer  appears  courtesy  of 
Boaz  Barak  Advisory  Service. 


Jesselsonbuys 
7.5%  slake  in  Elite 

-  By  PINHAS  LANDAU 

Post  Finance  Reporter  . 

Ludwig  Jesselson,  director  of  the 
giant  Phibro  Salomon  New  York 
trade  and  broking  firm  has  bought  a 
7.5  per  cent  stake  in  Elite  Co., 
Israel’s  leading  confectionery  firm. 
He  bought  the  30,500  nominal-value 
shares  from  Sugat  Ltd.,  which  is 
controlled  by  David  Federman. 
Fedenpan  hasbecomethe  dominant 
shar^l^  'fo  Btite  over.  tlje  past 
year;  Jesselson  paid  NIS  J 62.26  per' 
share,  compared  with  a  market  price 
ofNl$122. 
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Jewish  Students  auid  Yoaiig  Aiiutts 


KIIAELW 

July  23— August  10’ 


NhAAmiIcm 

>Midah 


•  WoikslK)J»«fo-foun5;  '  :  :■ i:--W  i~-i 

•  Meeting  with  pronunent  Isi^eB  pofi^aartSK  -  .  .-  - 

«  Attend  EXTRAVAGANZA:  World  .Assembly  of.  Jewish, 

-  Students  .  u 

Price  includes:  3  star  hotels*  most  meals,  (strictly  kosher, 
Sabbath  observed),  and  an  outstanding  programmel  • 

Call  Camie  at  Netyvoric—  02-2.22 1 ,  RoOm  401 .  ■  :  ] 

AprojmoftheNoi^AmeridinJewishStiidents’Netvvork,  ■' 
[  and  Tnuat  Allyah/the  Xl^ah  .  De^^  Worid  Zionist 
r  Organization  : 


•/ 


to  wholesalers  and  price-control  su¬ 
pervision  will  be  suspended. 

Ministry  workers  imposed  sanc¬ 
tions  last  week  until  officials  agreed 
to  discuss  their  demands,  which  cen¬ 
tre  on  the  appointment  of  people 
outside  the  ministry,  mainly  former 
army  officers,  as  attachds  abroad. 
The  workers  also  obtained  an  order 
from  the  High  Court  calling  on  Shar¬ 
on  to  suspend  the  officials  m  dispute- 


Histadrut 
threatens 
to  cal]  strike 

ByROYISACOWITZ 

Post  Labour  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  Histadrut  yester¬ 
day  threatened  to  declare  a  nation¬ 
wide  labour  dispute  if  the  current 
wage  negotiations  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  private  employers  are  not 
concluded  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  declaration  of  a  labour  dis¬ 
pute  would  enable  the  trade  unions 
to  call  a  general  strike  or  sectoral 
Strikes  after  tbe  mandatory  14-day 
cooling-off  period . 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  situation  will 
get  to  that,  however.  Threats  and 
work  stoppages  are  regularly  used  by 
the  Histadrut  to  flex  its  muscles 
during  negotiations  with  the  coun¬ 
try’s  employers. 

The  negotiations  will  continue  this 
week,  with  the  focus  on  two  central 
issues:  grade  rises  for  public  sector 
employees  and  the  pegging  of  the 
minimum  wage  in  tbe  private  sector 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  average  national 
wage,  or  about  NIS  500  monthly. 

Haberfeld  and  Treasury  wages 
director  Hiliel  Dudai  yesterday 
established  a  small  work  forum  to 
thrash  out  the  grade-rise  issue.  At 
the  last  meeting,  between  the  two 
sides,  the  government  responded  to 
the  Histadrut's  demand  that  all  pub¬ 
lic  employees  receive  a  grade  rise 
with  a  proposal  giving  the  rise  to 
just  60  per  cent  of  the  workers. 

In  the  private  sector,  the  em¬ 
ployers  are  expected  to  respond  this 
week  to  a  Histadrut  proposal  that 
seniority  and  other  premiums  not  be 
included  in  the  calculation  of  the 
minimum  wage.  In  return,  the  His¬ 
tadrut  would  be  prepared  to  accept  a 
gradual  increase  of  the  minimum 
wage  over  the  course  of  the  next 
year,  rather  than  the  one-off  in¬ 
crease  it  originally  demanded. 


A  new  half-shekel  coin,  bearing  the  likeness  of  Baron  Edmund  de 
Rothschild  and  the  names  of  the  settlements  be  helped  to  found  in  the 
background,  goes  into  limited  tircnlarion,  starting  next  week.  It  is  the 
fourth  in  a  series  depicting  figures  of  Zionist  history,  including 
Theodor  Herd  (NIS  10),  David  Ben-G  orion  (NIS50)  and  Ze'ev 
Jabotinsky  (NISIOO).  About  two  million  will  be  put  into  circulation. 


Police  complete  report  on 
Haifa  Refineries  pollution 


By  YA'ACOV  FREEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  The  police  have  handed 
over  the  findings  of  their  investiga¬ 
tion  into  alleged  air-pollution  viola¬ 
tions  by  the  Haifa  Oil  Refineries  to 
the  district  attorney,  who  will  decide 
whether  or  not  to  file  charges. 

The  police  are  reportedly  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  refineries’  general 
manager,  Zvi  Zamir,  and  plant  man¬ 
ager,  Yitzhak  Lederfeind,  be  prose¬ 
cuted. 

Police  started  the  investigation 
last  February,  when  the  local  En¬ 
vironment  Protection  Authority 
filed  a  complaint  charging  the  re¬ 
fineries  with  violating  an  Interior 
Ministry  order  to  the  two  managers 
to  reduro  pollutant  emissions  from 
the  refining  process  to  specific 
levels. 

The  police  case  is  based  largely  on 
the  refineries'  own  measurements 
which  showed  that  they  had  fre- 
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MARKET  STATISTICS 


Indices: 

General  Sham  Index 
Non-Bank  Index 
Arrangement  . 
Insurance 

Commerce,  Services 
Real  Estate 
Industrials 
Textiles' 

Metals 
Electronics 
Chemicals 
Industrial  InvsL 
Investment  Cos. 
General  Bond  Index 
hufex-Gnfced  Bonds 
Fully-linked 
Partially -linked 
OoUar-rinked  Bonds 
■Short-term  0-2  yrs 
Medium-term  2-5  yra 
Long-term  5-t-  yrs 


112.48-0.89% 

127.16-1.45% 

106.03-0.61% 

142.45- 0.54% 
151.19-1.43% 
153.60-1.58% 
116^3—1.32% 
137.33-2.13%  ‘ 

miB-i.n% 

90-57-1.64% 
119.79-048% 
10832-1.36%  1 
125^2-2.42% 
109.90-0.08% 

110.45- 0.09% 
111.75-1-0.06% 
109.66-0.23% 

99.64-0.03%*' 

108,57-0.18% 

108^3-0.06% 

106.35-0.03% 


Turnovers: 

Shares -total 
Arrangement 
Non-bank 
Bonds -total 
Index-linked 
Dollar-finked 
Treasury  Bills 


NIS  4,827,700 
NIS  1,526,600 
NIS  3301.100 
NIS  7,023,500 
NIS  4,754,800 
NIS  2^68,700 
NIS  5,959,100 


Share  Movements: 

Advances  67  (831 

of  which  5%  +  5  (8| 

"buyers  only"  2  (01 

Declines  210  (174) 

of  which  5%  +  33  (20) 

"sellers  only"  9  (2) 

Unchanged  69  (114) 

Trading  Halt  57  (52) 

Bond  Market  Trends: . 

index-linked 
3%  fully-finked 


4J25%  fully-linked 

80%  finked 

Double-linked 

Dollar-linked: 

Admon 

Rim  on 

Gilboa 

For.  Cu  it. 

denominated 

Treasury  Bills 

Imonthly  yield] 


Stable 
Fells  to  1% 
Stable/falls  to  1% 

Rises  to  0.5% 

Rises  to  0.5% 
Mixed  to  1.5% 

Stable/mixed  to  1  % 

1.43-1.53% 


Arrangement  yields: 


StaMefmixed  to  1% 


IDBorcL 
Union  0.1 
DiscountA 
Mizrahi  r. 
Hapoalim  r. 
General  A 
Leumi  stock 
Fin.  Trade  1 


13.76% 

14.03% 

14.11% 

14.02% 

13168% 

14.04% 

13.86% 

11.26% 


SELECTED  PRICE  QUOTATIONS 


Name 


Price 


Volume  % 
VOON/S  change 


Commercial  Banks 
(not  part  of^ "arrangement") 
Maritime  1  notrading 

General  non-arr.  26750  37 

first  Inf  I  -  3410  700 

HB1  3570  2890 

Commercial  Banks 

(pert  of  "arrangement") 


.IDBr 
Union  0.1 
Discount 
Mizrahi 
Hapoalim  r 
General  A 
Leumi  0.1 
Fih.  Trade 


80799 

59800 

102400 

33089 

54970 

139500 

34850 

48730 


348 

59 

129 

674 

756 

6 

835 


-0J9 

-4L3 

-4.8 


-0.0 

-1.6 

-1.2 

-1.5 

-0.4- 

-1.1 

-0.7 


Trade  &  Sendees 

Mair  Ezra 
Supersol  2 
Delekr 
Lighterage 
Cold  Storage 
Dan  Hotels 
Yarden  Hotel 
Hilon  1 
Team! 


4200  1  +2.4 

4480  715  -13 

2590  2568  -3-5 

no  trading 
no  trading 
3700  5 

3151  204  -3.8 

12700  5  -13 

1600  144  +1.5 


Real  Estate,  Building  and 
Agriculture 


Mortgage  Banks 

Leumi  Mort.  r  421 5 
Dev.  Mort.  1275 

Mfshkanr  2106 

Tefahotr  11400 

Meravr  4250 

Financial  institutions 

Agric  C  no  trading 


124 

77 

2 

50 


-0.5 

-12 

-1.5 

-4.1 


Ind.  Dev.  DD 

no  trading 

Clal  Leasing  0.1 

11210 

ao.1 

Insurance 

Ararat  0.1  r 

880 

835 

Hassnehr 

449 

10410 

Phoenix  0.1 

633 

165 

Hamtshmor 

6500 

30 

Menorah  1 

7900 

30 

Sahar r 

3801 

84 

Zion  Hold.  1 

16060 

- 

-5.0 


-1.1 

-2.6 

—1.4 

+4,7 

-12 

MJ.1 


Azorim 

526 

6082 

-3.7 

Ellon 

415 

4109 

-3J 

Africa  Isr.  0.1 

31600 

98 

-1.3 

Dankner 

3750 

124- 

Prop.  &  Bldg. 

2400 

298 

-2.0 

BaysideO.1 

3710 

118 

— 

ILDCr 

45750 

221 

-15 

Rasscor 

7030 

S.0.1 

-5.0 

Mehadrm 

6350 

67 

-1.6 

Ha  do  rim 

1015 

1215 

-1.0 

Industrials 

Dubekb 

3410 

337 

-1.4 

Pri-ZSI 

1790 

545 

+35 

S  unfrost 

.  6800 

74 

—65 

Elite 

12200 

66 

-32 

Adgar 

790 

791 

-0.6- 

Argamanr 

11201 

39 

+15 

Delta  G 1 

3750 

269 

-65 

Maquette  1 

22116 

31 

-3.0 

Eagle  1 

10250 

29 

-35 

Poigat 

3020 

892 

-15 

School  terina 

11400 

48 

_ 

Rogosin 

3260 

100 

- 

UrdanO.1  r 

8930 

27 

-45 

Is.  Can  Co.  1 

1045 

687 

-2.8 

Zion  Cables 

2090 

1408 

+45 

Pecker  Steel 

6489 

280 

- 

Elbit 

380000 

4 

-05 

Efron  306500  7 

Arit  25550  48 

Clal  Electronics  2000  997 

Spectronix  1  2020  1006 

T.A.T.1  3602  297 

Ackerstein  1  1610  292 

Agan  5  18000  30 

Alliance  2700  364 

Dexter  3499  53 

Fertifisers  5084  s.o2 

Haifa  Chem.  482  771 

Tevar  50450  99 

Dead  Sea  r  14450  780 

Petrochem.  501  11393 

NecaChem.  3100  48 

Frutarom  9101  7 

Hadera  Paper  190200  29 

Central  Trade  6080  100 

Koorp  4550000 

aallnds.  1215  4647 


-2.7 

—3.8, 

-0.9 

-10.0 


+52 

-1.4 

-5.0 


-1.4 

-1.8 


-1.6 

-1.0 

-1.1 

1.6 


Investment  Companies 


IDB  Dev.  r 
Ellem 
Aflkl 
Gahelet 
Israel  Carp.  1 
Wo  If  son  1  r 
Hapoalim  Inv. 
Leumi  Invest 
Discount  Invest 
Mizrahi  Invest 
Clal  70  _ 

Land  eco  0.1 
Pama0.1 


-4.3 


3320  1275 

2465457-1.4 
no  trading 
1270  42 

no  trading 

116000 
47®  171 

no  trading 

2050  3117  -3.8 

15301  8  +02 

689  5533  -1.6 

•8400  3  -0.1 

8596  91  -9.3 


-0.8 


-4.7 


Oil  Exploration 

PazOilExpl.  12500  42  -12 
J.0.E.L  1399  381  -0.4 


Abbreviation!: 
m.  sellers  only 
tbd.  buyers  only 


b  bearer 
r  registered 


MATRIMONIAL 


appear  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

MOWPAYi— CPWtaPAY, BATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  12£8  for  8  words;  each 
edtfltfonalwortl  NIS  1.61 

FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  17.52  for  8  words;  arch 
additional  word  NIS  2.19.  All  rates  Include  VAT.  DEADLINES  at  our  offices  - 
Jerusalem:  Monday/Wednesday  -  10  a.m.  previous  day,  Friday  -  5  p.m.  on 
Wednesday;  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa:  12  noon.  2  days  before  publication.  Ads 
accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  fiosf  (see  masthead  on  track  page)  and  all 
recognized  advertising  agencies.  - 


BUSINESSMAN  aged  50,  very  pleasant,  seeks 
woman  tin.  65.  Serious  intentions.  Professor 
Ltd..  No.  1  Hamoiann  St  ,  Tel  Aviv.  _ 

DYNAMIC  and  happy  widow  seeks  similar. 
68.  Td.  0+536702. 


PURCHASE/SALE 


ELECTRICAL  appliances,  dresses,  small 
households,  decorative  items.  Friday.  Satur¬ 
day,  5-7  p.m.Td,  537918. 


BUSINESS 

Premises 


iiiiiiifiiiiiii 

RENTAL,  NORTH  TEL  AVIV.  Luxurious 
office  building,  180  sq.m, .  S23  per  K)-m-  COM¬ 
MERCIAL.  Td.  03-231616. 


SALE  -  Gilo.  3,  cosy,  phone,  hearing,  solar 
boiler.  TeL  02-766483. 

TEL  AVIV-RENTAL 

aoaaflflecMeeeflcooceoooonoooooooooooooooMMaBBa 


DWELLINGS 


JERUSALEM-RENT  ALS 


LUXURY  APARTMENT,  central,  three 
rooms,  strictly  kosher.  August  21-Septerriber 

30.Td.l - —  ‘ 


TOURISTS  -  Apartment  for  rent  for  1-3 
months  daring  August -Octo  ber .  2Vi  rorans, 
furnished  +  telephone.  Goman  Colony ( TeL 
02-660438. 661 3S2. ' 


FULLY  FURNISHED.  TASTEFULLY  deco- 
raicd.  2  bedrooms,  available  August  20.  long 
tenn,  SI  ,000.  Anglo-Saxon,  TeL  IB-286181.  < 

LUXURY  HOUSING  Td  AywfRamat  Avn/ 
Ramat  Hashagui/Hcntiya  Pituah.  Canadian 
Intercontinental.  TeL  (g286222>Maldatu 

NORTH  TEL  AVTV  apartment  rentals.  Con- 
tnet  specialists.  Inter- Israel.  TeL  03*294141. 

TEL  AVIV.  VILLA  AREA.  Beautiful  (Zaba“ 
la).  4  room,  bouse,  completely  furnished  +  750 
sq.m,  garden  +  housekeeper.  For  2  years,  for 
family  without  children.  51200.  COMMER¬ 
CIAL.  TeL  03-231616. 03-492565.  ' 

RENTAL.  CENTRALLY  LOCATED,  3.  fid* 
ly  furnished,  equipped.  TeL  05-7S19D62. 

HERZLIY  A-RENT  ALS 


TOURIST,  RChavia,  equipped, .  long^short 
tenn.  Menabem  Realty.  Td.  LC-249579. 


REHA  VIA  4-4VS  rooms  from  September  for  1 
year.  TeL  02-634958. 


FOR  RENT.  HERZUYA-PITUAH.  Luxu¬ 
rious  house.  6  unfurnished  bedrooms.  Swim¬ 
ming  poo!  +  3.000  sq.m,  garden.  For  serious. 
S3, 000.  COMMERCIAL.  TeL  03-231676.  OS- 
492565. 


“Delicious” 
!  ‘  Catering 

Cbtt  Kftnlw 

Service  throughout 
Israel 
TeL  08-492296. 


quently  exceeded  the  3.S  per  cent 
sulphur  limit  in  their  fuel. 

The  refineries  maintain  that  most 
of  the  violations  were  “technical." 
and  within  the  0.1  to  0.2  per  cent 
error  allowed  for  the  measurements. 

They  also  held  that  the  crude  oil 
which  the  Energy  Ministry  imports 
has  a  high  sulphur  content.  Given  its 
quality,  the  refineries  would  have  to 
close  to  comply  with  the  Interior 
Minister's  standards,  the  company 
said. 

The  refineries  also  pointed  out 
that  they  had  recently  spent  S10 
million  to  reduce  pollution. 


Sonol  agents 
to  strike 
tonight 

By  M1CHAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV. -The  lights  in  Sonol  gas 
stations  throughout  the  country  will 
go  out  for  one  night  Tomorrow,  as 
the  first  shot  in  battle  being  waged  by 
05  owners  and  operators  against 
Sonol  Ltd. 

The  owners  and  operators,  who 
yesterday  charged  Sonol  with  under¬ 
mining  their  business,  said  they  also 
intended  to  withhold  payments  to 
the  company,  buy  gas  products  from 
competing  companies  and,  if  these 
measures  fail,  to  close  their  stations. 

The  agents  said  Sonol  deprived 
them  of  the  business  of  large  clients 
by  offering  to  deal  with  these  cus¬ 
tomers  directly  under  better  terms. 
They  also  charged  that  the  company 
sold  gas  products  to  companies  at 
lower  prices  than  to  its  agents  and 
withheld  gas  and  oil  supplies - 

The  spokesmen  for  the  agents 
added  ihat  Sonol  also  refused  its 
agents  the  same  credit  that  Pa2  Oil 
Co.  and  Delek  Fuel  Corp.  offered 
their  agents  to  conduct  business  with 
large  clients. 

Sonol  agents'  representatives  Dan 
Brintzki  and  Mordechai  Ben-Shach 
said  they  had  tried  repeatedly  to 
discuss  these  problems  with  Sonol’s 
management.  “But  there  is  no  one  to 
talk  to.  The  one  answer  to  all  our 
complaints  is  no,"  Brintzki  said 
yesterday. 


Shekel  interest  rates  Pstah  deposit  rates  and  Shekel  foreign  exchange 
rates  were  unavailable  yesterday. 

EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 


PRECIOUS  METALS 

GOLD:  LONDON 

PARIS 

SILVER:  LONDON 
PLATINUM:  LONDON 
PALLADIUM:  LONDON 


A.M.  FIX  347.10  P.M.  FIX  347.90 
NOON  FIX 348.29  ZURICH  P.M.347.70 
FIX  503.25 

P.M.  438.90 

P.M.  112.50 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  CROSS  RATES  (London  1 5.30GMT) 

Forward  Rates 


DEUTSCHE  MARK 

SPOT 

2.1400/15 

2MTHS 

nm 

3MTHS 

110/105 

6MTHS 

211/201 

POUND  STERLING 

1,5060/70 

87/B5 

125/123 

245/240 

SWISS  FRANC 

1.7250/70 

53/48 

75/70 

155/145 

JAPANESE  YEN 

157.10/20 

63/61 

94/92 

188/184 

FRENCH  FRANC 

65400/25 

30/45 

45/65 

90/120 

FTAUAN  LIRA 

1478/1479 

1125/1200 

1700/1800 

3475/3625 

DUTCH  GULDEN 

2.4275TC5 

39/36 

59/55 

128/119 

BB.GIAN  FRANC 

44.080/100 

3.5/5 

5/7 

9/14 

DANISH  KRONE 

8.0500/50 

190/240 

360/410 

1000/11 

SJkFRICAN  RAND 

39 

36/31 

48/43 

80/70 

EUROPEAN  CURR.  UNIT 

05892/97 

13/  9 

20/15 

34.5/28.5 

FINNISH  MARK 

5.0560/80 

350/390 

550/580 

1080/1180 

AUSTRALIAN  DOLLAR 

. .  0.6388/75 

_ .  R6/B3 

123/116 

- 213/207.  _ 

NORWEGIAN  KRONE 

75700/50 

985/1005 

1465/1485 

2890/2930 

Formula  for  determining  forward  rates: 
high/low  (sg.  220/210) — deduct  from  spot  price, 

low/high  leg.  210/2201  —  add  to  spot  price. 


U.S.  MONEY  RATES 

Prime  rate  8.00%;  Broker  Loan  7.50%;  NY  Euros  3  months 
6¥ifrJfte%;  Fed  Funds  late  6¥ie%. 

NEW  YORK  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 


PREVIOUS  CLOSING 

OPENING 

LATEST 


DMK 

2-146CV70 
2.1525/35 
2.131 5/20 


SFR 

1.7410/30 

1.7475/85 

1.726070 


STG 

1.5115/25 

1.4950/60 

1.5095/05 


YEN  CAN 

156.75/85  1.3750/55 
157.40/50  1.3777/82 
156.10/20  13740/45 


Comment 

The  dollar  ended  near  its  historic  lows  Friday  be  widespread  concern  about  the 
health  of  the  U.S.  economy  eclipsed  vague  worries  about  renewed  central  bank* 
intervention.  The  market's  bearishness  about  the  dollar  was  reinforced  by  the  Fed's 
downward  revision  of  its  1986  GNP  forecast  and  a  leading  Wall  Street  economist's 
forecast  of  zero  growth  in  the  second  half. 


ISRAELI  STOCKS 

TRADED  IN  NEW  YORK: 

NYSE  and  ASE 


Alliance 
Am  Isr  Pap 
Am  pal 
Elscint 
EtzLavud 
Laser  Inds 


Last 

12% 
2  Vi 
1% 
11% 
14 


Prav.  Close  High  Low  Vol  (*OOs) 

12%  12%  12%  5 

2%  2  Vi  2Vi  209 

1%  2  1%  204 

12  11%  11%  13 

14%  14%  13%  74 


Over  the  counter 


Bank  Leumi 

last 

bid 

21% 

ask 

23  V* 

Interpharm 

last 

bid 

3% 

ask 

4 

Elbit 

Vh 

7% 

7% 

Optrotech 

— 

8 Vi 

8% 

ED  Tel. 

3Va 

2% 

3% 

Rada 

— 

7% 

8 

Elron 

3V« 

6% 

7  VS 

Sdtex 

5Vr 

5% 

5% 

fibronics 

6V« 

6% 

7 U 

Taro-vit 

— 

3% 

3% 

IDB  Bank 

6% 

50 

54 

Tevapharm 

— 

3% 

4% 

IIS 

50 

54 

SPI 

— 

2V» 

3% 

NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

WALL  STREET  Closing  Prices 

Dow  Jones  Indices  NYSE  Highest  Volume 


IND 

1,77738 

-3.80 

LTV  CORP 

2% 

+% 

TRANS 

72725 

+2.12 

USX  CP 

17 

-1% 

URLS 

200.48 

-0.50 

BANKAMER 

13% 

-y« 

STOCKS 

688.00 

-0.59 

D1AM  SHAM 

11 

unch 

NYSE  COMP 

136.35 

+0.15 

SAFEWAY 

56% 

+2% 

NASD  COMP 

381.07 

-0.52 

IBM 

131% 

-Vi 

S-P 100  INDEX 

224.16 

+1.20 

AAT 

23% 

unch 

S-P  COMPOSITE 

236.36 

+0.29 

BORG-WAR 

38% 

+1 

AMEX  INDEX 

267.67 

-O.Dfi 

DAK  IND 

1V5 

+% 

Statistics 

NYSE  VOL  149^80,000  STOCKS  UP  680  DOWN  850  . 

NASDAQ  VOL  1 1 2,1 71 ,50 1  July  17)STOCKSUP1,147  DOWN  937 

Comment 

The  stock  market  finished  slightly  lower  in  moderately  active  trading  Friday  after' 
an  erratic  session  influenced  by  programme  trading  and  short  covering.  Two  steel 
issues  among  the  30  stocks  in  the  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  exerted  downward 
pressure  for  the  second  dev. 

The  Dow  dropped  four  points  to  1778  after  showing  a  gain  of  18  at  one  point 
during  the  final  hour.  Broad  market  indicators  posted  moderate  advances  for  the 
day,  while  declines  led  advances  by  an  eight-seven  ratio. 


OVERSEAS  FINANCIAL  DATA 
PROVIDED  BY  REUTERS  MONITOR 


ISOOF  —  Information  and  Security  Services 


Sertxrity  consultants,  general  information  investigations,  commercial 
and  industrial  information,  market  research. 

SHlmrin  SU  Tel  Aviv  64  284.  P.O.B.  23196.  TeL  03-282369 
Telex  TL  COOT  35770/1-FJLA. 

Iflraaj  Tnmrr.nrif*ni»i  coverage-  Members  of  ASB.  WAJ3.,  A-LO. _ 
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Procedures  and  proprieties 

t  F  Shimon  Peres  had  gone  about  settling  the  internal  row  within 
the  Shin  Bet  the  way  his  Labour  colleague  Haim  Bar- Lev  now 
proposes  to  resolve  the  exchange  of  accusations  inside  the 
Prisons  Service,  there  might  never  have  erupted  a  Shin  Bet 
affair. 

To  be  sure,  the  minister  of  police  had  the  benefit  of  the 
premier’s  sorry  experience;  he  was  able  to  deduce  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  place  unquestioning  trust  in  the  chief  of  a  vital 
state  service  on  the  basis  of  past  performance  alone.  Mr. 
Bar-Lev  appointed  his  party  colleague.  Rafi  Suissa,  to  the  post 
of  prisons  service  commissioner  over  a  year  ago.  Nothing  that 
had  happened  since,  not  even  Mr.  Suissa’s  hotly-debated 
liberal  prisons  policy,  was  reason  enough  to  undermine  Mr. 
Bar-Lev's  confidence  in  his  appointee. 

Nevertheless,  when  three  of  Mr.  Suissa ’s  top  aides,  transfer¬ 
red  *n  him  to  less  responsible  jobs,  hurled  counter-accusations 
al  their  boss.  Mr.  Bar-Lev  did  not  turn  his  back  on  the  three 
•iTcusers  as  though  they  were  just  a  bunch  of  plotters.  The 
minister,  properly  enough,  set  up  a  police  commission  of 
inquiry  in  the  matter,  to  be  headed  by  the  ministry's  comptrol- 
Icrand  a  police  chief  superintendent. 

ihe  eases  of  the  Shin  Bet  and  the  Prisons  Service  are 
indubitably  very  different.  The  damage  liable  to  be  caused 
through  the  disclosure  of  an  agency's  secret  methods  of 
operations  is  surely  far  greater  in  the  General  Security  Service 
than  in  the  Prisons  Service  case. 

But  the  same  basic  principle  holds  in  both  cases:  only  an 
objective  investigation  can  establish  which  high  official  tells  the 
truth  about  the  other,  not  the  personal  predilections  of  a 
ci\  ilian  superior.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Prisons  Service,  the  rot 
has  not  yet  gone  deep  enough,  an  internal  investigation  may  be 
possible. 

In  the  case  of  the  Shin  Bet,  the  internal  investigation  was 
deliberately  perverted,  and  since  a  judicial  commission  of 
inquiry  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Likud  and  Yitzhak  Shamir, 
during  whose  tenure  the  perversions  occurred,  the  inescapable 
option  is  the  police. 

But  not  to  Mr.  Shamir.  Rightly  suspecting  that  even  a  police 
irr’estigation  might  tar  him,  however  lightly,  with  its  brush,  he 
would  rather  have  the  police  deputize  “outsiders”  to  assure  its 

secrecy. 

This  is  not  possible,  he  was  told  by  the  attorney-general, 
Yosef  Harish.  But  when  Mr.  Bar-Lev  tells  a  television  audience 
that  he  believes  the  investigation  could  be  wound  up  before  the 
rotation  in  mid-October,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
civilians  such  as  Mr.  Shamir  should  not  be  called  in  to  testify. 
Mr.  Shamir's  friends  in  the  Likud  rush  in  to  excoriate  Mr. 
Bar- Lev  as  a  meddler  in  internal  police  affairs. 

One  such  friend  of  Mr.  Shamir's  is  the  self-styled  Liberal 
leader.  Yitzhak  Moda'i,  currently  justice  minister.  Until  last 
Saturday  night  Mr.  Moda'i  left  no  doubt  that  his  concept  of 
justice  was  bounded  by  secrecy.  Now  it  is  dear  that  it  means 
burying  the  truth,  and  that  it  is  identical  with  personal  vendetta. 

He  faults  Mr.  Peres,  so  he  made  clear  to  an  audience  in 
Herzliva.  not  for  failing  to  choose  early  on  between  a  judicial 
commission  and  the  police,  after  Mr.  Shamir  had  left  him  no 
other  option.  Rather  he  faults  him  for  not  consigning  the  Shin 
Bet  affair  to  the  eternal  obscurity  of  a  probe  inside  a  hermeti¬ 
cally  sealed  chamber  from  which  not  a  word  would  have  ever 
emerged  into  the  open.  That,  he  thinks,  is  characteristic  of  the 
penchant  for  leading  the  nation  every  second  day  from  one 
quagmire  into  another,  shown  by  a  premier  who  knows  as  little 
law  as  he  does  economics. 

if  anyone  should  suspect  that  such  abusive  boorishness 
reflects  a  desire  by  Mr.  Moda'i  to  settle  political  scores  with  the 
Shimon  Peres  who  had  him  shifted  last  April  from  the  Treasury 

justice  for  an  earlier  outburst  of  offensive  vulgarity,  the 
justice  minister  is  happy  to  confirm  the  suspicion. 

Yesterday  -  probably  at  Mr.  Shamir's  instigation  -  the  new 
justice  minister  offered,  for  the  second  time  in  three  months,  an 
apology  of  sorts  for  what  he  claimed  was  not  meant  as  an  attack 
on  the  premier,  and  should  not  be  held  as  a  reason  to  bar  the 
rotation.  But  if  Mr.  Moda'i  is  granted  another  reprieve,  the 
rotation,  before,  during  and  after,  is  bound  to  be  affected. 


JORDAN’S  NEW  PLAN 

( Continued  from  Page  One)  ($170m.)  is  earmarked  for  agricul- 


for  aid  to  the  territories,  and  the  50 
per  cent  drop  in  remittances  from 
Palestinians  working  in  Arab  states. 
These  workers'  wages  have  declined 
to  an  annual  level  of  SI  20m. 

Emphasis  in  the  plan  is  laid  on 
encouraging  private  entrepreneurs 
"to  function  independently  of  sup¬ 
port  from  the  public  sector...  virtual¬ 
ly  in  a  free  enterprise  and  a  highly 
competitive  situation.” 

According  to  Benvenisti.  the 
programme's  stress  on  developing 
rural  areas  and  private  enterprise  not 
connected  with  the  public  sector  is 
aimed  at  bypassing  public  institu¬ 
tions  concentrated  "in  the  cities  and 


cure,  although  investment  in  water 
drilling  and  land  reclamation  is 
small,  apparently  because  of  larger 
Israeli  investment  in  these  areas. 

The  plan’s  abolition  of  import 
quotas  to  Jordan  is  offset  by  its 
maintaining  the  import  restriction 
on  products  whose  raw  materials  or 
manufacturing  equipment  are  not 
imported  through  Jordan. 

The  largest  block  of  funds 
($522.5m.)  is  earmarked  for  housing 
projects,  and  included  about  S200m. 
in  outright  grants.  Some  S70m.  are 
allocated  to  universities,  and  an 
equal  sum  to  special  subsidies  for 
teachers.  Some  are  allocated  to  pub- 


currentlv  dominated  by  PLO  sup-  '  lie  health  services 


porters. 

About  5  percent  of  the  total  funds 
are  earmarked  for  industry:  tourism 
and  the  manufacture  of  construction 
materials,  food  and  souvenirs.  This 
indicates  a  continuation  of  Jordan’s 
pre-1967  development  priorities, 
under  which  it  reserved  heavier  in¬ 
dustrialization  for  the  East  Bank. 
Benvenisti  said.  The  plan  also  calls 
for  establishment  of  industrial  bank¬ 
ing  and  credit  facilities. 

A  significant  amount  of  aid 


Investments  in  infrastructure, 
such  as  water,  electricity  and  roads, 
are .  relatively  low.  in  accordance 
with  the  larger  Israeli  outlays  in 
these  areas. 

The  Jordanian  plan  will  effectively 
ease  the  task  of  the  Israeli  occupa¬ 
tion  and  bring  Israel  more  foreign 
currency.  Benvenisti  said.  It  also 
corresponds  with  the  recently 
announced  American  plan  to  en¬ 
courage  private  entrepreneurs  in  the 
territories,  he  said. 


U.S.  BACKER 

(Continued  from  Page  One)  ler  than  I  expected,  but  there  is  no 

eks.  The  GAO  is  an  arm  of  question  that  this  plane  repre- 
ngress  and  thus  independent,  seats  the  state  of  the  art  in  jet 
1  consequently  its  findings  will  fighters.  I  don't  think  there  is  any 


weeks.  The  GAO  is  an  arm  of 
Congress  and  thus  independent, 
and  consequently  its  findings  will 
cam- great  weight  in  how  Con¬ 
gress  reacts. 

•  “White  the  key  issue  of  num¬ 
bers  wDI  be  settled  by  the  GAO 
findings,  I  feel  the  Pentagon's 
behaviour  on  the  issue  in  many 
respects  has  been  entirely  in¬ 
appropriate.  I  think  it  was  in¬ 
appropriate  for  the  Pentagon  to 
hold  back  on  contracts  that  had 
already  been  appropriated  by 
Congress,  trying  to  develop  their 
self-fulfilling  prophecies  about 
delays  and  cost  overruns  on  the 
project. 

•  **We  were  very  excited  about 
seeing  the  plane  today-  It  esroal- 


questkm  -  noi  even  from  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  -  about  the  technical 
achievements,  the  performance 
and  the  abilities  of  the  Lavi. 

•  “WO!  the  Lavi  fly?  The  Israeli 
government  has  demonstrated  a 
tremendous  commitment  to  the 
project  and  has  been  very  persua¬ 
sive  about  why  the  Lavi  is  Impor¬ 
tant  for  Israel’s  defence  and  for 
American  objectives  in  the  re¬ 
gion.  The  Lari  concept  enjoys 
wide  congressional  support  and 
the  programme  has  a  great  deal  of 
momentum.  But  there  does  re¬ 
main  the  question  of  figures,  and 
these  remain  crucial.” 


THE  CASE  FOR  a  permanent 
“national  government”  based  on  a 
pragmatic,  non-ideological  consen¬ 
sus.  as  argued  by  David  Twersky 
("When  no  one  has  all  the  answers. " 
The  Post.  July  6).  makes  depressing 
reading. 

It  is  a  cal)  of  despair  more 
appropriate  to  elderly  politicians 
and  ambitious  careerists,  who  prefer 
to  compete  for  an  assured  half  of  the 
positions  of  power  rather  than  risk  a 
further  term  in  opposition. 

Let  us.  first  of  all.  set  aside  The 
American  model  for  national  eov- 
ernmenr.  proposed  by  Senator  Gary 
Hart  and  by  Theodore  Sorenson  in 
his  book  A  Different  Kind  of  Pres¬ 
idency. 

Twersky  himself  says  that' Soren¬ 
son  “fails  to  persuade  us  that  the 
nature  of  the  contemporary  crisis 
facing  America  requires  a  model 
which  has  only  worked  in  times  of 
real  national  emergency."  But  in  any 
case,  the  constitutional  system  and 
the  political  conditions  are  so  com¬ 
pletely  different  in  the  two  countries 
that  there  is  no  point  whatever  in 
trying  to  apply  in  Israel  a  method 
which  might  possibly  be  applicable 
in  the  United  States. 

Twersky's  main  argument  is  that 
the  two  major  ideological  conflicts 
between  right  and  left  in  Israel  - 
socialism  versus  unbridled  capital¬ 
ism  and  “hawks"  versus  “doves”  - 
are  no  longer  on  the  national  agen¬ 
da.  His  first  error  is  to  paint' the 
picture  in  bold  blacks  and  whites:  his 
second  is  to  ignore  the  cardinal  im¬ 
portance  of  long-term  trends. 

It  is  true  that,  on  the  one  hand. 
Labour  has  no  intention  of  imposing 
rigid  state  control  over  the  entire 
national  economy,  while  the  Likud 
does  not  propose  privatizing  all 
state,  public  and  labour  enterprises 
on  Thatcherist  lines.  In  the  extensive 
grey  area  between  the  two  extremes, 
however,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
vitally  important  differences  in 
approach. 

Socialism  is  not  a  proposal  to  be 
put  into  practice  tomorrow  by 
cabinet  decision,  or  taken  off  the 
agenda  when  difficulties  arise  in  its 
implementation:  it  is  a  set  of  princi¬ 
ples  to  be  implemented  by  means  of 
economic  and  social  policies  which 
will  take  various  forms  in  different 
countries  and  at  different  periods. 

AT  PRESENT,  the  main  task  is  to 
save  the  economy  from  the  dis¬ 
astrous  effects  of  seven  years  of 
Likud  mismanagement,  but  it  may 
not  be  long  before  action  is  required 
to  protect  the  labour  economy  and 
our  social  services  against  the 
Likud’s  hostility  to  Kupat  Holim 
Galit.  the  kibbutzim,  the  influence 
of  the  HLstadrut.  and  other  achieve¬ 
ments  cf  the  labour  movement  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  generations. 


WORDS  and  phrases  are  not  only 
means  of  instruction  and  com¬ 
munication  in  their  primary  form: 
they  often  have  an  associated,  secon- 
daiy  meaning  of  equal  importance. 
This  is  the  sense  of.  "semantics”, 
which  one  definition  in  the  diction¬ 
ary  describes  as  "connotalive  inter¬ 
pretation."  The  image  conjured  up 
by  an  adjective,  the  impact  of  a 
carefully  chosen  noun  -  these  are  the 
tools  of  writers,  speakers  and  states¬ 
men. 

In  recent  months,  as  I've  been 
exposed  to  the  Israeli  media.  I  have 
been  intrigued  by  some  of  the 
nomenclatures  and  misnomers  used 
by  members  of  the  Fourth  Estate.  It 
seems  to  me  that  some  of  these 
labellings  and  mislabellings  deserve 
to  be  vigorously  challenged. 
Accountability  is  always  salutary, 
especially  for  journalists  and  politi¬ 
cians. 

Labels  are  meant  to  be  descrip¬ 
tive,  but  far  too  often  they  are  mis¬ 
leading.  In  public  affairs,  they  serve 
as  an  excuse  for  lazy,  simplistic 
thinking.  One  glaring  example  is 
that  often  overused  term  "ultra- 
Oithodax,”  which  is  favoured  by  re¬ 
porters  and  editorial  writers  and 
generally  used  as  a  pejorative.  A . 
convenient  name,  however,  can  be 
incorrect  and  deceptive.  ’Ortho¬ 
dox''  is  defined  as  ’  conforming  to 
traditional  doctrine."  while  "ultra" 
means  “going  beyond  what  is  usual 
or  ordinary." 

Any  observant  Jew  can  rightfully 
be  Orthodox.  What  are  the  criteria 
one  must  meet  to  merit  the  term 
“ultra-Orthodox?"  Presumably  one 
must  observe  more  than  the  613 
mitzvot  (commandments).  It  would 
be  quite  difficult  to  find  many  who 
qualify. 
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Similarly,  there  are  obvious  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  progress  to¬ 
wards  peace,  bui  lt  makes  all  the 
difference  whether  we  keep  the  road 
open  and  inch  forward  step  by  step, 
as  Prime  Minister  Peres  has  been 
trying  to  do.  or  place  further  obsta¬ 
cles  in  the  way  by  extending  Israeli 
settlement  in  the  occupied  areas  and 
proclaiming  that  we  are  determined 
to  hold  on  to  every  inch  of  the 
historic  Land  of  Israel. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  the  apparent 
logjam,  there  are  small  movements 
from  time  to  time,  such,  for  instance, 
as  Hussein's  actions  against  Arafat, 
Israeli  statesmanship  should  always 
be  on  the  alert  to  make  its  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  agonizingly  slow  peace 
process,  even  if  a  definitive  formal 
peace  with  Jordan  is  not  in  sight  on 
Labour's  terms. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Camp 
David  agreements  would  prevent  a 
Likud  government  locking  and  bar¬ 
ring  the  door  ro  peace  by  formal 
annexation  of  the  occupied  areas. 
But  the  Likud's  settlement  policy 
has  gone  far  in  the  direction  of 
creeping  annexation,  even  if  we  do 
not  accept  Meron  Benvenisti’s  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  process  is  irreversi¬ 
ble. 

HOWEVER,  there  is  another  issue 
involved  in  the  struggle  between  the 
left  wing  in  Israeli  politics,  from  the 
Labour'Party  to  Mapam,  and  the 
right  wing,  ranging  from  Kabane  to 
the  Likud,  and  it  is  of  fundamental 
importance.  I  refer  to  the  question  of 


the  character  of  the  society  that  we 
are  building  in  this  country . 

The  Likud  outlook  is  expressed  in 
a  recent  Knesset  speech  by  Herat 
Knesset  member  Uzi  Landau  during 
the  debate  on  education,  summa¬ 
rized  at  some  length  by  Aryeh 
Rubinstein  ("A  Jewish  vacuum,” 
The  Post,  July  2).  Landau  calls  on 
the  schools  to  teach  our  young  peo¬ 
ple  the  values  of  Jewish  tradition  and  ■ 
“classical  Zionism”,  but  when  he 
gets  down  to  details,  it  becomes  dear 
that  what  he  really  wants  to  instil  is 
the  ideology  of  Herat. 

What  do  Judaism  and  Zionism 
mean,  according  to  this  typical  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Herat  “princes”?  The 
schools.  Landau  declares,  must  im¬ 
plant  in  every  youth  the  feeling  tiiat 
he  belongs  to  an  "aristocracy."  As 
this  aristocracy  does  not.  of  course, 
include  our  Arab  fellow-citizens  or 
the  Arabs  in  the  occupied  areas  over 
which  his  party  wants  to  rule  for  all 
time,  the  term  is  a  barely-concealed 
euphemism  for  “the  master  race." 

LANDAU  REFERS  to  Ben- 
Gurion’s  call  for  “Jewish  quality"  as 
the  answer  to  Arab  quantity,  but 
B.G.'s  watchword  of  “am  segula ” 
was  a  challenge,  not  a  boast.  His 
message  to  the  youth  of  Israel  was 
not  the  flattering  assurance  that  they 
were  better  than  anyone  else.  It  was 
a  penetrating  analysis  of  our  own 
weaknesses  and  a  call  to  be  better,  to 
build  a  better,  juster  society  which 
would  inspire  the  Jews  of  the  Di-. 
aspora  and  win  the  admiration  of  the 
world. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from 
•  Ben-Gurion’s  teachings  than  Land¬ 
au’s  denunciation  of  “the  hysteria 
over  Kahane”  and  the  Ministry  of 
Education's  concern  with  democra¬ 
cy  and  its  “war  against  racism.” 

Most  instructive  is  his  charge  that 
the  Van  Leer  Institute  “exercises  a 
devastating  influence”  in  this  re¬ 
gard.  He  is  obviously  referring  to  the 
institute’s  programme,  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  ministry,  to 
promote  mutual  understanding  and 
respect  between  Jews  and  Arabs  in 
Israel,  as  a  basis  for  improved  rela¬ 
tions  and  complete  civic  equality  (to 
which  even  Herat  pays  lip-service), 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the 
relations  between  Israel  and  her 
Arab  neighbours,  as  the  basis  for 
potential  progress  from  war  to 
peace. 

These  efforts  are  anathema  to 
Landau  and  his  like,  because  they 
may  weaken  the  arrogant  chauvin¬ 
ism  they  have  substituted  for  the 
“classical  Zionism”  which  was  com¬ 
mon  ground,  despite  all  the  differ¬ 
ences.  between  Herzl  and  Ahad 
Ha'am,  Weizmann  and  Ben-Gurion. 


Dry  Bones 
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TO  RECOGNIZE  the  racist  and 
anti-democratic  trends  in  our  society 
today  is  not  “self-flagelation”:  it  is' 
realism.  Those  who  oppose  any 
effort  to  combat  these  -trends  are 
helping  to  legitimize  them  and  pave 
the  way  for  the  emergence  of  an 
Israeli  version  of  fascism,  based  on 
empty  nationalistic  slogans,  hostility 
to  die  Arabs  in  our  midst,  and  the 
denunciation  as  traitors  of  those  who 
try  to  work  for  peace  through  under¬ 
standing  and  compromise. 

Instead  of  looking  for  an  opportu¬ 
nistic  consensus,  we  should  be  de¬ 
dicating  all  our  time  and  talent  to  a 
patient,  far-seeing  effort  to  combat 
the  chauvinistic  trends  that  are  ex¬ 
ploited  by  the  right-wing  demago¬ 
gues.  Leave  it  to  the  politicians  to 
practise  "the  art  of  the  possible,” 
and  Jet  us  seek  the  expedients  that 
are  necessary  to  cany  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  government  today  and 
tomorrow.  It's  often  an  unpleasant 
job,  but  after  all,  we  sent  them  into 
the  arena  to  do  it. 

We  who  presume  to  express  our 
opinions  in  public  on  national  affairs 
whether  as  journalists,  publicists  or 
academics  -  should  be  fair  to  the 
politicians.  There  is  every  reason, 
for  example,  to  give  Shimon  Peres 
due  credit  for  the  skill  and  patience 


Labelling  and  mislabelling 


This  kind  of  careless  categorizing 
leads  to  some  sloppy  and  imprecise 
journalism.  The  heading  of  an  article 
which  recently  appeared  in  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post  reads  “Ultra-Orthodox 
Finding  Themselves  In  the  Chips.” 
It  was  a  clever  headline,  since  it  dealt 
with  computers.  But  it  was  still  most 
inaccurate.  In  his  discussion  of  com¬ 
puter  disks  and  programmes,  the 
author  refers  to  those  "geared  speci¬ 
fically”  for  the  ultra-Orthodox  com¬ 
munity.  Among  those  programmes 
with  a  “distinct  ultra-Orthodox 
appeal”  are  lists  of  yahrzeit  dates  of 
yeshiva  contributors,  a  management 
package  for  kashrut  supervisors  and 
a  programme  used  to  determine 
flaws  in  mezuzot  which  render  them 
pasid  (halacbically  unfit). 

One  finds  it  difficult  to  compre¬ 
hend  how  yahrzeiis,  kashrut  and 
mezuzot  have  suddenly  became  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  “ultra- 
Orthodox."  This  will  certainly  come 
as  a  surprise  to  the  plain  “Orthodox” 
and  even  the  "mesorati”  (tradi¬ 
tionalists). 

THE  TENDENCY  to  use  mislead¬ 
ing  labels  can  even  entrap  respect¬ 
able  scientific  pollsters.  The  Smith 
Centrc-Jcrusalem  Post  Poll,  taken  a 
few  months  ago,  is  a  case  in  point. 
The  headline  announcing  the  results 
states  “67  per  cent  of  Israeli  Jews 
consider  ultra-Orthodox  to  be  un¬ 
acceptable  The  question  put  to  the 
respondents  was  simply  how  close 
they  felt  about  certain  groups  in  the 
population.  In  all  fairness,  however. 


Ralph  Pelcovitz 


do  the  results  of  this  poll  correctly 
reflect  the  attitude  of  the  public? 

The  question  asked  by  the  polltak- 
ers  is  extremely  broad  and  unre¬ 
fined,  and  it  lends  itself  to  a  variety 
of  interpretations.  Does  “unaccept¬ 
able”  mean,  “I  don’t  want  them  as 
neighbours,”  or  “I  wouldn’t  want 
my  daughter  to  many  one”  or  “I 
would  prefer  that  they  leave  Israel 
and  go  back  to  where  they  came 
from."  The  latter  statement  would 
prove  quite  difficult  since  many  of 
the  haredim  are  eighth  and  ninth 
generation  Jerusalemites. 

What  the  poll  really  was  trying  to 
'determine .  was,  “do  you  find  the 
1 actions  of  some  haredim  unaccept¬ 
able?”  Since  this  was  not  the'  word¬ 
ing  of  the  question,  the  conclusion 
that  haredim  have  earned  the  enmity 
of  a  large  majority  of  Israelis,  as  the 
report  puts  it,  is  incorrect  and  serves 
to  exacerbate  relationships  between 
various  groups  in  the  community. 

If  semantics  colour  the  perception 
of  people  in  this  country  regarding 
the  religious  community,  it  has 
proven  to  be  dangerously  disruptive 
in  the  attitude  Diaspora  Jews  dis¬ 
played  toward  religious  institutions 
in  Israel.  At  the  recent  Jewish  Agen¬ 
cy  Assembly  in  Jerusalem,  a  startling 
discriminatory  resolution  was  passed 
calling  on  the  Jewish  Agency  to  stop 
financial  assistance  to  ’‘religious 


non-Zionist”  Youth  Aliya  institu¬ 
tions  and  educational  institutions  oft 
all  levels  (meaning  yeshivot).  The 
criteria  for  judging  whether  an  in¬ 
stitution  or  school  is  Zionist  would 
be  celebration  of  Independents 
Day,  flying  the  Israeli  flag',  en¬ 
couraging  army  duty  and  including 
“Zionist  values”  in  the  curriculum. 

To  appreciate  the  irony  of  this 
derision  to  withhold  public  Jewish 
money,  collected  from  all  kinds  of 
Jews  throughout  the  world,  from 
institutions  that  do  not  meet  certain 
“Zionist”  standards,  one  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  Jewish  Agency 
delegates  are  traditionally  compris¬ 
ed  of  50  per  cent  non-Zionists! 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is,  once 
again,  definitions  and  “connotative 
interpretations.”  Thirty-eight  years 
■after  the  establishment  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  who  indeed  is  a  Zionist  and 
what  are  “Zionist  values?”  When  the 
Zionist  movement  first  began,  Zion¬ 
ism  was  defined  as  dedication  to  the 
Land  of  Israel,  commitment  to 
aliya  and  to  the  survival  of  the 
Jewish  people.  Today  the  ultimate 
art  of  Zionism  would  be  to  live  in  the 
State  of  Israel,  raise  your  family  here 
and  teaph  your  children  to  be  loyal  to  ■ 
the  Jewish  nation,  the  Jewish  faith 
and  Eretz  Israel. 

Many  who  voted  for  this  resolu¬ 
tion  do  not  qualify  as  Zionists  for 
they  fall  woefully  short  of  the  real 
criteria  of  Zionism  today,  while, 
.those  who  attend  so-called  “non-’ 
1  Zionist”  institutions  and  yesbivas' 
[readily  qualify  as  “Zionists,”  if 
I  judged  fairly  and  objectively.  Here 


with  which  he  has  utilized  the  li 
potentialities  of  the  almost  im 
ble  situation  wiih  which  we.  t  ^ 
people,  confronted  him  after  the  las 
election.  I 

But  those  who  do.  not  share  the 
responsibilities  of  government 
should  be  looking  further  ahead.  We 
should  be  trying  to  get  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  problems  of 
our  society,  the  dangers  and  the 
opportunities;  keeping  our  antennas 
always  sensitive  to  indications  oi 
change  and  new  developments  a) 
home  and  abroad;  constants 
rethinking  our  assumptions  in  the 
light  of  today's  realities;  trying  t( 
chart  a  course  that  will  take  inii 
account,  not  only  the  exigencies  o 
the  present,  but  also  the  needs  ofj* 
future.  * 

Above  all.  instead  of  telling  tb 
people  what  they  want  to  hear,  u 
should  tell  them  the  truth,  to  the  be 
of  our  judgement  and  conscience. 

It  may  be  a  long  and  frustrate 
effort,  but.  to  paraphrase  Rabbi Ta 
phon's  saying:  you  don't  have  i 
finish  the  job.  but  you  have  no  rigj 
to  give  up  the  effort. 


The  author  ha  Jerusalem  translator  and  t 


again  an  important  body  of  Jrifl  v 
leadership  has  fallen  prey  to  fat*  ' 
semantics  and  allowed  themselves!  t 
be  misled  by  misnomers  andLnj  ? 
labelling.  1 r- 

GIVEN  the  violen^SJJ^Bj^ 
past  few  months  and  . 

chorus  of  divisive  statements,  il>J  . 
and  women  of  goodwill  willcertaaJ  j 
agree  that  there  must  be  a  n! 
prochement  between  all  of  us,  3  . 
Israel  and  the  Diaspora.  A  goJ  ‘ 
beginning  would  be  to  discard  label  j 
used  as  pejoratives  and  embrace  ; 
newdarity  of  thinking  in  the  use  (  ‘ 
nouns  and  adjectives.  This  m  j' 
make  life  a  bit  more  difficult  t 
journalists  and  Jewish  leaders,  bt  ‘ 
it's  really  a  small  price  to  pay  6 
shalom  and  harmony  here. 

The  Talmud  states  that  just  ’ 
every  human  being  has  a  differs 
face,  so  do  people  have  differe 
opinions.  Rabbi  Mendel  of  Koc 
explained  this  saying  of  our  Sages  i  ji 
saying  that  just  as  you  are  wilfingi  ^ 
accept  the  reality  that  the  othi  i 
person  doesn’t  look  like  yen.  am* 
still  you  don’t  dislike  him  for  having 
a  different  visage,  so  should  yoo\ 
accept  that  he  may  have.a  djBegp*  \ 
opinion  from  yours  and  nof  &&  j 
that  fact  to  create  ammotily  between  | 
you. -How.  helpful  it  would  be_for  j 
Kial Israel,  the  totality  of  the  Jewish  ' 
people,  to  take  this  beautifnl 
thought  of  the  Kotzker  rabbi  to 
heart.  ...  . 

The  writer ;  a  past  president  of  thd  Rabbl- 
mad  Alliance  of  America,  is  d-rftbbifrm 
Far  Rockaway,  NY,  presently  on  sabba¬ 
tical  in  Jerusalem,  .  ..■Xy-'f.T--  * 
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and  don’t  settle  for  less  than  the  best. 
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ELECTRONICS  - 1985 

The  only  comprehensive  English-  com) 

language  reference  work  on  Israel's  com] 

electronics  Industry.  Electronics- 1985  field! 

features  an  array  of  helpful  essays  on  Glos 
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Products  and  companies  are  presented 
in  sections  for  easy  reference:  Aviation; 
Naval  Craft,  Marine  and  Ground-Forces 
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Systems;  Electro-Optical  Equipment; 
Personal  Gear;  Security  and  Field 
Equipment;  Training  Aids  and  Devices. 
Hardcover,  glossy,  in  full  colour,  31 9 
pages;  published  by  the  Israel 
Economist 
PRICE:  NIS  37.50 
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fields.  Up  to  date  and  thorough. 
Glossy  soft  cover,  in  full  colour,  1 28 
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